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THE PHILOSOPHY OF BERKGSON 


Rvupot¥r Evcxen and Henri Bergson, since the death of the 
lamented William James, are the two most prominent philosophers 
of the time. Both these thinkers aim at a common object— 
the maintenance of the spiritual view of the world—but they ap- 
proach their goal by different routes. Eucken represents the 
constructive idealism of his native land. For many years he has 
taught in the University of Jena. There he has Schiller and Fichte 
and Schelling and Hegel for predecessors in the great days of 
the idealistic movement, and Weimar lies but a few miles away, 
with Goethe’s memory added to the rest. Amid such surroundings 
Eucken advocates an idealism for our later age. It is tempered 
by respect for recent conditions and for modern science. The 
doctrine is modified by factors proceeding from its author’s reli- 
gious spirit. But though it is changed, and put to higher service, 
it remains romantic idealism still—idealism in the service of a 
spiritual view of the world. But Bergson’s point of departure 
and his method are of a different kind. A Jew by race, and with 
foreign blood in his veins, by birth and training he is a Frenchman 
of the French. Born and educated in Paris, he has taught in 
French Universities and schools, and now stands the acknowledged 
leader of the Gallic speculation of our time. Thus it occasions no 
surprise when we find in Bergson characteristics which are con- 
sidered typical of his nation. His literary style is clear and fine 
beyond that of most writers on philosophical themes. His gift of 
figurative illustration enables him to elucidate the most difficult 
speculative problems. Indeed, it may be questioned whether his 
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lucidity or statement does not at times belie the thought; many 
“understand” the doctrine who seem to grasp the figure rather 
than the argument; it may be doubted even whether Bergson 
himself always distinguishes between illustration and proof. And 
this literary grace is matched by his esthetic interest at large, 
One can hardly go astray in counting the esthetic impulse one of 
the primary sources of his thinking. It is the work of the poet 
or the artist to which he is fond of comparing the method which 
philosophy must adopt. And, as we shall see anon, his central 
doctrine of intuition makes xsthetic insight the type of knowledge 
by which mind itself is known. But this tendency is crossed by 
a deeper instinct and one more representative of the time. Bergson 
is, before all things, a scientific thinker. His method of specula- 
tion he claims to be as rigorous as that of the special sciences 
themselves; at any rate, his results would have been impossible 
in any but our scientific age. Born just after Darwinism had 
burst upon the notice of the world, Bergson is a typical thinker of 
the Darwinian era. His philosophy is scientific not only because 
of its attempted precision of method, but because in spirit and in 
substance it is based on the discoveries of the age. Its author has 
recently argued that philosophical systems are by nature inde 
pendent of time and circumstance, independent even of the con- 
clusions of science except that they use these as media of expres- 
sion. But his own example refutes the historical theory. Apart 
from evolution it is impossible to conceive his own philosophy 
coming to the birth.’ Nevertheless, Bergson does not consider 
scientific knowledge the highest form of thought. Admirable in 
itself, it is subject to decided limitations. Within its own field 
it has experienced great success precisely because of these limits 
to its scope; but they unfit it to become a universal mode of 
thought. Many of these restrictions science shares with popular 
thinking. Like common sense, with the thought expressed in 
human speech and serving as the instrument of social life, science 
furnishes only partial views of the real world. Both common sense 


' Bergson, L’Intuition philosophique, Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 19, 809-827. 
Compare the writer’s “Berkeley, Bergson and Philosophical Intuition,” Philosophical Review, 
XXIII, 430-8, 
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and science make use of abstract ideas. These concepts are indis- 

sable to the one because of practical needs, especially in order 
to common life and action. They are fundamental to science 
because science is a system of general laws. Now conceptual 
knowledge is always incomplete. It selects—in technical phrase 
it abstracts—some special aspect of the object. Then it employs 
this view as a basis for comparing one object with its fellows. So 
it classifies and generalizes, but at the expense of a partial con- 
sideration of the facts. Physics, for example, discusses mass and 
velocity and energy; chemistry deals with atomic weights and 
laws of combination; biology has taught us to think in terms of 
descent and survival and the struggle for existence. Each legiti- 
mately centers its inquiries on a particular phase or side of things, 
but no one presents to us reality as a whole, nor can all together 
yield more than an artificial reconstruction of the world which 
they dissect. Moreover—and this is Bergson’s most emphatic 
point—science and common sense do more than abstract: they 
petrify the ideas which they select. In order to action, men not 
only need clear ideas of the world around them, but these ideal 
guides must be relatively fixed. And if general laws of nature 
are to be discovered they must be based on some constant repre- 
sentations of the objects to which they relate. So thought fixes, 
solidifies, petrifies the incomplete ideas with which it deals. The 
world is living, changing, moving. The ideas men frame about 
the world, above all the ideas which underlie the science of which 
we justly boast, are dead, unchanging, rigid. They even fail to 
express the true development of things, although the doctrine of 
evolution has been the crowning success of later scientific theory. 
Things as science represents them do not really change. They 
appear to do so, but the appearance is delusive. The atoms into 
which science resolves the world simply go round and round and 
round. They do not themselves alter, nor is the evolution of the 
whole more than a mere seeming—it simply sums up what was 
given from the start. As Bergson expresses it in perhaps his 
most fortunate figure, the world-process as science analyzes it may 
be compared to a show of moving pictures. The films are fixed, 
but presented in succession they yield an illusion of motion. So 
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the atoms in their history: nothing is really produced, nothing 
created, nothing evolved ; the units are brought before us as by the 
turning machine, therefore we conceive the notion of a real 
progress. 

To reach the heart of things man has need of a different 
faculty of knowledge. This is intuition. Intuition reveals things 
not only as they are, but in their entirety. It may be compared 
to the insight of the writer or the artist. The writer sees his plot 
as a whole. His readers retrace it step by step after he has em- 
bodied it in words. For them the chapters and the paragraphs 
and words lead gradually onward to the climax. The creative 
vision of the author had need of no such process. To his mind 
the whole lay open from the start, revealed in a single pulse of 
vision; it was only the elaboration of the plot, his effort to ex- 
press it in our common speech, which necessitated the labor of 
composition. So also with the artist. His creative idea, his 
intuition, must be expressed in marble or in colors laid upon the 
canvas. But this is merely expression, a manifestation of his 
thought by sensible symbols. The figures and the colors and the 
background do not compose the picture in the sense of being added 
by the painter one to one until the ensemble is complete. His 
labor, rightly understood, is the reverse of this: he places suc- 
cessively on the canvas the symbols which will enable the spectator 
to grasp something of the vision which informs the whole. And 
as with the artist, so with the philosopher: he can move over the 
surface of things by remaining on the level of abstract thought. 
If he desires to attain reality, if he is to grasp the world in its 
integrity, to understand the living process over against the dead 
world of symbols, intuitive knowledge must be his resource. 
Conceptual thinking, indeed, the instructed philosopher will not 
despise. Science in particular, and scientific results, he will study 
with sympathetic appreciation. These, however, will not enter 
as creative or constituent elements into his own reflective activity. 
They are the words, the colors, the marble—merely means for the 
expression or manifestation of the truth. The truth itself is 
reached in independence of them, and would have remained the . 
same, had the expression of it varied; for its source is not to be 
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found in any form of thinking, in the technical sense of thought. 
It is always living insight, intuition, unique, simple, indefinable, 
which reveals ultimate truth. 

The explanation of intuition is a difficult task. In the strict 
sense, a8 Bergson holds, it cannot be explained or defined. For 
explanation requires language, and language is conceptual, based 
upon general and abstract ideas. Now intuition is the reverse of 
conceptual thinking. Where the latter analyzes it gives synthetic 
views. In place of selected aspects of things it presents things in 
their entirety. For rigid cross-sections of reality it substitutes the 
living, changing whole. Such a form of knowledge it is impos- 
sible to describe. It can be known only by actual experience in 
those moments, rare and high, in which we ourselves exercise the 
faculty. So the poet and the artist in their times of creative 
production. So men as men, whenever and in so far as they take 
knowledge of themselves. For the procedure by which we become 
conscious of ourselves is intuition in the Bergsonian meaning of 
the word. Not all self-consciousness, indeed, is of the intuitive 
kind. There is a science of psychology, legitimate and prosperous, 
which, like the other sciences, makes use of conceptual thought. 
But as physical science in its relation to the material world, so 
scientific psychology moves over the surface of the mind. It 
studies mental phenomena; that is, selected aspects of the inner 
life. It formulates laws which express general principles of 
these isolated facts. But consciousness in its living unity, the 
real pulsing of our thought, this it can neither fathom nor reveal. 
To penetrate to the innermost center of ourselves, or to approach 
the shrine, we must take a different course. It is only by intui- 
tion, by a kind of intellectual sympathy (sympathie intellectuelle ) 
that we can live into the realization of ourselves. What mind is 
we realize through this experience, and through this alone. Thus 
we know our inner selves, which can in no other way be known. 
And having experienced this intuitive apprehension from within, 
we can grasp its significance for other fields of inquiry. The 
_ intuition of ourselves enables us to understand, if only by analogy, 
the philosopher’s intuition of the world. Meanwhile, self-conscious 
intuition is more than‘a revelation of method. It brings results of 
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an important character. It shows us the nature of the mind jy 
contrast to the material world, or at least in contrast to matter a3 
science and ordinary thought conceive it. These conclusions Berg. 
son published in the first of his major works.* “The immediate 
data of consciousness” prove mind in three particulars distinet 
from material things. Matter, in the first place, is a quantitative 
entity. It can be measured, weighed, its parts can be counted, 
Consciousness, on the contrary, is not marked by quantitatiye 
distinctions. When we subject it to description in terms of quan- 
tity we deal with its points of contact with the material world, 
or we count and measure the artificial units into which ou 
analysis has dissected it. The life of mind itself is indivisible, 
Its essential characteristics are those of a qualitative whole. Its 
several phases differ from one another in kind, but they are not 
separate from one another in degree, or in place, or in their real 
existence. Matter, in the second place, is an unchanging thing, 
It appears to change, indeed, but this, as we have seen, is declared 
by Bergson to be illusory. At least, if matter is no more, no 
other, than that which science asserts it to be, material change 
and physical evolution must be classed with the cinematograph 
illusions. The truth concerning consciousness is just the opposite. 
The outstanding feature of the mental life is change—change in 
the literal and absolute meaning of the word. The moving atoms 
replace one another in an eternal round; if “new” results are 
produced by their rearrangements the original units can be re- 
gained by simple analysis. Not so in the world of mind. The 
fiction of a mental chemistry belongs in the class of discarded, 
because misleading, ideas. The stream of consciousness flows on 
in an unceasing progress. Ideas themselves are temporal facts; 
not things persisting through periods of time, but changing states 
inwardly responsive to time conditions. And the later, higher 
mental products cannot be explained by the combination of the 
earlier forms. On the contrary, the inner world is a scene of 
real creation. Here actual evolution goes on, the production of 
that which did not exist before; there is creative development of 


1This in the English translation is entitled “Time and Free Will.” The French title, “On 
the Immediate Data of Consciousness,” is much more descriptive and exact. 
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results specifically new, it may be of results hitherto unheard of 
and unknown. Finally, in this creative sense mind is free, al- 
though its liberty is not to be interpreted in the traditional way. 
Its freedom consists in spontaneity, not in arbitrary decision, as 
sometimes has been contended, or in unmotived, irrational choice. 
Consciousness is always related to its past. But it also determines 
its own future; and its decisions are spontaneous, not the mechan- 
ical summation of its earlier states. Thus it enjoys freedom of 
a real but rational kind. 

The second of these characterizations of mind is Bergson’s 
most important contribution to speculative thought. It would be 
possible, indeed, to cite anticipations of his position. But in the 
essential sense his interpretation of consciousness is a genuine 
addition to the thought of the world. It is in fact so novel that 
neither in the author’s native French nor in English can a term 
be found which exactly expresses his idea. In French he speaks 
of this chief quality of mind as la durée, for which the sole 
English equivalent is duration. Consciousness, then, the inner 
life, is essentially characterized by “duration.” But duration 
here bears a different meaning from that-which it usually denotes. 
Commonly duration means existence, even unchanging existence, 
through a period of time. This, however, is very different from 
the time relation which Bergson ascribes to consciousness as its 
peculiar mark. The inner life is continuous in all its flux. There 
are no breaks in it, no gaps in the stream, no separation of parts, 
no lack of relation between the earlier and the later stages. But 
just as certain as its continuity and unity is its tendency to 
change. And through its changing progress new results are con- 
stantly brought forth. La durée, therefore, the Bergsonian dura- 
tion of consciousness, includes two contrasted factors: on the one 
hand living unity, on the other unbroken change. How, it may 
be asked, can this be possible? This is the question for which 
there is no answer, the mystery which can never be explained ; 
for, once again, explanation implies generalization and abstrac- 
tion, attention -to this or that aspect of the living whole. Even our 
attempts at inclusive reconstruction result in patchwork, put to- 
gether from the dead abstracted parts. It is intuition alone that 
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reveals the living reality: mind a continuous unity which excludes 
not change; mind a constant process whose evolution does not 
belie the continuity of its life. All the difficulty arises when we 
think apart factors which exist together. Once separated, no 
resources of our reflective art enable us to reunite them. Relief 
is found when we discover that the problem is of our own making. 
The living fact must be accepted as it is experienced, not cut up 
to seek a pretended explanation of a deeper sort. 

In his second extended work, Matter and Memory, Bergson 
applies this view of mind to the question of reproductive conscious- 
ness. Recent theories of memory have been chiefly cerebral. 
Psychologists and physiologists have not been unanimous in their 
definition of the physical basis of representation, but they have 
practically agreed in aflirming the dependence of memory on 
brain conditions, whatever the precise nature of these might prove 
to be. This view Bergson energetically combats. The memory 
which depends on cerebral conditions he holds merely the super- 
ficial phase of reproduction—the revival of images which move 
on the surface of mind or guide us in our active relation to the 
external world. “Pure” memory is a different faculty. It means 
the development of personality as mental life goes on. Through 
it, in itself a spiritual and in no wise a material process, our 
present is colored by our past. As life proceeds, as we ourselves 
evolve, there is nothing lost, no breach occurs in our spiritual 
history. Our souls experience the inheritance of their past even 
as they advance into new stages of their existence. Thus the past 
is prolonged into the present, personality is continued amid its 
changes, consciousness is enriched and colored by its inherited 
possessions. “With memory,” to quote the author’s words, “we are 
in very truth in the domain of spirit.” This construction of 
memory runs counter to the main conclusions of our time. It 
will, therefore, not escape sharp criticism from the adherents of 
the accepted doctrine. In face of the entire movement of later 
thinking, it would be remarkable if Bergson’s analysis should 
gain the victory. His discussion of thought and intuition also 
lies open to serious objection. In particular it drives a partial 
truth to a radical extreme. The debate over the value of con- 
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ceptual thinking is an ancient one. Since the time of the Sophists 
and the Socratic defense of reasoned morals it is no longer possible 
to discuss the matter as though it were an unconsidered problem. 
And it would seem that, after these many centuries of discussion, 
certain conclusions might be taken as established. That there are 
dangers in abstraction has long been known and others besides 
Bergson have lately recalled our attention to the isolating element 
in thought. But, on the other hand, it is impossible to substitute 
for reasoned thinking some intuitive function which, by definition, 
is to be specifically other than the process it is expected to replace. 
Even the poet’s vision and the artist’s is not devoid of the intel- 
lectual elements which the scientific thinker brings formally into 
view. The plot which contained no reason would also have no 
climax; its fancied movement might be the vision of a dream, it 
could hardly lead the reader on to some result which the writer 
had envisaged from the start. And so with the artist’s picture: 
his creative intuition must balance colors and composition and 
perspective—must conform the parts of his conception to the whole 
under intellectual laws—or his work will be in vain, its outcome 
the phantasmagoria of a “cubist,” nota masterpiece of art. In 
sum, Bergson’s criticism of thought in favor of intuition is defec- 
tive, in spite of its relative importance. As a whole science and 
philosophy cannot accept it, although they would both do well to 
heed the warning which it contains. With his conception of the 
mental life the case stands different. In regard to this also the 
adherents of the new theory must not expect a speedy triumph, 
and as yet it is too soon to forecast the world’s final judgment, but 
there can be no question concerning the significance of the issues 
which are here suggested. And to the minds of not a few besides 
the writer Bergson’s underlying idea wears the aspect of a work 
of genius. It looks like one of the master ideas, few and rare, 
which, from time to time appearing, mark stages in the progress 
of man’s thought. At very least, and whatever the ultimate 
appraisal, it has come like a fresh breeze into the current of 
contemporary reflection. For a generation our psychologists have 
been busy with the details or the bodily conditions of the mental 
life. It was time to recall inquirers to the study of that life itself. 
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In an age of mechanical and naturalistic thinking Bergson hes 
sounded a clear summons to note the substantiality and the unique. 
ness of our inner lives. As Eucken has dwelt on the unique reality 
of mind manifested in the broader reaches of existence—in his- 
tory, in society, in art, in morals, in religion—Bergson has led us 
inward to the center of our individual souls. Starting from the 
position of science, he has reached a new defense of the spiritual 
fact. His account of personality may prove in the end to need 
adjustment—when will the ultimate theory be found /—but he has 
made us once again aware of the existence and the nature of 
ourselves. 

In his later writings Bergson enlarges the scope of these 
principles in application to the general questions of philosophy. 
Intuition he commends as the instrument of philosophy at large 
as well as the revealer of personality. And, by analogy, the 
world can in its essence be understood through comparison with 
the evolving nature of the self. In particular his Creative Evolu- 
tion takes up the philosophy of organic life. Hitherto two explana- 
tions have contended for the mastery in the discussion of living 
things. Mechanical naturalism has explained organic creatures 
as the products of blindly working forces. Teleology has looked 
on them as the results of intelligent design. Bergson is content 
with neither of these doctrines. He stands nearer to the second 
than the first, farther away from the mechanical theory than from 
belief in intelligent creation, but his own view chooses a middle 
ground. Organic nature, he holds, is a scene neither of blind 
mechanism nor of explicit purpose. Living beings neither come 
mechanically to existence nor are they the direct products of 
intelligent contrivance. They are rather the results of an in- 
dwelling natural impulse, an élan vital, which pushes organic 
evolution forward upon various lines. Some species advance 
faster, some more slowly than the rest. Some progress further, 
rise higher in their development, others lag behind or reach the 
term of their evolution, and the process comes to a stop. But low 
or high, far advanced or backward, they express the effort of 
nature herself under the spur of her vital movement. 


This phase of Bergson’s thinking has exposed him to criticism 
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at the hands of religious writers, since it challenges the basis of 
the chief traditional argument for the existence of God. And yet 
it may prove wise not to betray great haste in taking up the critical 
position. Le Roy, perhaps the best of the interpreters of Bergson 
to date, has called attention to two points which deserve notice 
in any estimate of the bearing of this philosophy on religious 
belief. In the first place, Bergson has not yet announced his 
views on religious questions. Perhaps he has not himself thought 
through his position in relation to the ethical and spiritual prob- 
lems. He has been busy with other matters in themselves im- 
portant. From the standpoint of science he has built up a new 
defense of mind. On the way he has wrought out a characteristic 
method of inquiry. These he is now applying to the further 
difficulties of our time. Ethics and religion may yet formally 
engage his attention, as mind and intuition and organic evolution 
have claimed it in the past. And when he does approach these 
final questions he will not come to them without preparation for 
his task. For once more it must be remembered that Bergson’s 
thinking issues fundamentally in a spiritual view of the world. 
Mind first, as a creative spiritual process, the world in turn con- 
strued after the analogy of mind—these form the signature of 
his metaphysical labors. And such conclusions cannot fail of 
influence when the practical problems are taken definitely in hand, 
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SARAH FLOWER ADAMS—ONE OF THE EARLY 
FRIENDS OF BROWNING 

BrownIne was every whit a man’s man. His private life was 
characterized by the same manly strength which appears in 20 
many of his poems. In his artistic tastes and practices he had 
also much to offer that would appeal to the woman of strong 
intellect. No other poet ever had so wide a circle of friends, 
This was due largely to the kind of life he led. When in London 
in the season he was almost invariably present at every social 
function of note. He was liked by everyone and courted by all. 
His powers as a conversationalist and as a raconteur, his musical 
ability and his artistic tastes, made him much sought after. Add 
to all these his wonderful gift of making and retaining friends 
and you have an unusual combination. Among his many friends 
were some remarkable women. Harriet Martineau for instance: 
Mrs. Sarah Taylor Austen; Mrs. Jamieson; Miss Isa Blagden, 
who was a friend also of many other notable people; and last of 
all we name the sisters Eliza and Sarah Flower. The former 
was conspicuous as a composer of music. A contemporary cyclo- 
pedia of music speaks of her as the most brilliant musician of her 
sex who had yet appeared. Her “Songs of the Seasons” and 
“Fourteen Musical Illustrations of the Waverly Novels” made 
her famous. ‘She also composed sixty-three tunes for the hymn 
book of William J. Fox, in Garnett’s recent life of whom a few 
of her letters also are preserved. It is not with Eliza, however, 
but with Sarah that we are concerned. Their father was the 
editor of the Cambridge Intelligencer, a journal in which six of 
Coleridge’s poems first appeared. It was independent in politics 
and so outspoken on some questions that Editor Flower was im- 
prisoned for a slight reference to Bishop Watson. This appealed 
to the romantic sympathies of a young schoolmistress, Eliza Gould. 
She often visited him in his imprisonment and after his release 
they were married. Their married life was short, for she died, 
leaving him the two daughters. He lived for a time in Harlow, 
where he was a printer, and then moved to Dalston, where the 
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family met William J. Fox, the leader in the English reform 
movement of 1832. He was then a Unitarian minister. The 
printer was an admirer of Shakespeare, and so was Mr. Fox, and 
this led to a close and intimate friendship. After the father died 
Mr. Fox became the guardian of the sisters and the administrator 
of their father’s estate, and thenceforth they made their home 
with Mr. Fox. The fact that Mr. Fox was the editor of the 
Monthly Repository, and shortly became its proprietor, opened an 
avenue for the expression of the talents of his friends. To its 
pages Sarah contributed the dramatic poem entitled “Vivia Per- 
petua.” It is said to embody in the character Vivia a large part 
of her own life. There is no life of Sarah Flower, only a few 
fragmentary sketches here and there and some references in the 
biographies of a few contemporaries. 

In 1824, when Robert Browning was a child of twelve, the 
Flowers made the acquaintance of the Browning family through 
the kindness of mutual friends named Sturtevant. Eliza was 
born nine years before Browning and Sarah was seven years his 
senior. The “golden-curled young poet” admired Eliza very 
much. She was shown his first printed attempts at verse and 
were preserved by her for many years. At a later period the 
interest of the sister won for Browning the first sympathetic 
review of his “Pauline.” 

In September, 1827, Sarah Flower made a visit to Kimbolton, 
in the Isle of Wight. From there she wrote to Mr. Fox one of 
the few of her letters still extant. It is a revelation of her 
character : 

Krusorton, Monday Night. 


Can any good come out of Kimbolton? Ask Lizzie, and when she 
has given her decided negative, what will you say to my being so excited 
that I dare not think of sleep, though it is past twelve o’clock? A lad 
of eighteen has been preaching his first sermon. And what with the 
delight at it, such as it was, and the agony of his flushing face, quivering 
lips, and tremulous voice—O, dear me! it is such a way that I am in! 
And what a night it is, and what a farewell the sun gave, and how ex- 
quisitely the moon rose amd beamed her consolation for his absence! 
And what are you all doing? Dreaming of the sea by whose side you 
lingered, just gazing on its wide (not to you waste of) waters, and then 
looking upward to that other ocean, the heavens, at that one star, which 
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is my own representative to remind you that, though in quite another 
world, the light of my affection is often with you in unclouded, undivided 
communion? Another look at the window, and those trees with whose 
branches the moon makes filigree work; and if you could but see Lizzie’s 
likeness in a sprig of jasmine—fragile, delicate thing, it is every way so 
like her, with its fair starry blossom, bright leaves, and exquisite 
fragrance. I am yours ever and affectionately, 
Saran FLower. 


One of the contributors to the Monthly Repository signed his 
name as “Junius Redivivus,” of whom Crabb Robinson said that 
he “is absolutely outrageous.” He proved to be William Bridges 
Adams, a widower whose first wife had been a daughter of Francis 
Place, the chartist. The father-in-law had a great influence over 
Mr. Adams, and it is said that he was steeped in class prejudice. 
He traveled in South America and wrote an article, entitled 
“Beauty,” describing a voyage past Terra del Fuego in what is 
said to be a “striking piece of prose-poetry.” He was the author 
also of some crude verse. Later he established large railway car 
works at Bow and was very successful. This man became in 1837 
the husband of Sarah Flower and her later days were filled with 
comparative luxury. One of Mr. Fox’s admirers and visitors was 
Mr. Macready, the actor. Miss Sarah had at one time become 
enamored with the idea of a dramatic career and consulted Mac- 
ready about it. He probably gave her some aid in opening the 
way to the gratification of her desire to go on the stage. Some 
time in 1836 she appeared at Richmond as Lady Macbeth. Her 
performance must have been better than ordinary, for the Spectator 
gave her “considerable praise.” In 1837 she procured a temporary 
engagement at Bath. Here she was taken ill with a prevalent 
epidemic which was like our modern “grip.” Her body was 
always frail, and this attack made it impossible for her to appear 
again. She had, says Garnet, “the soul and countenance, but by 
no means the physique of an actress.” She wag only fiye feet two 
in height. In spite of this she must have made a deep impression. 
Fox, of course, was prejudiced in her favor. He told Godwin, 
the dean of the dramatic profession at the time, that he had seen 
realized Mrs. Siddons’s-notion of the character of Lady Macbeth. 
He was referring to “Sallie.” In a letter to her sister Eliza Mr. 
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Fox recounts the interview and adds: “I hope Sallie will do it in 
London in time for the good old man; he deserves to see it before 
he dies. From his talk I should think that when Mrs. Siddons 
wes young there was something of Sallie’s sweetness about her.” 
This, however, was the end of her career on the stage. She never 
fully recovered her health, and died August 14, 1848, a little less 
than two years after the death of her sister. At the funeral of 
each hymns composed by Mrs. Adams were sung, set to music 
composed by her sister. 

To us Mrs. Adams has been best known as the author of 
“Nearer, my God, to thee,” but her literary activities included 
much more. In 1841 the book entitled “Hymns and Anthems of 
the South Park Place Chapel” was published. It was edited by 
Mr. Fox. Here it was that the famous hymn first appeared, now 
the most popular in the English language, and set to music of 
her sister’s composition. Its dramatic use by the dying President 
McKinley appealed to all the world. Rev. Dr. Benson says that 
on the Sunday following his death “the hymn was sung in hun- 
dreds of churches over the country and in memorial gatherings. 
One heard the familiar strains of the tune from strong-lunged 
bands of itinerant musicians in city streets, the street children 
and their elders often gathering about the performers and perhaps 
joining in the hymn. On the day of the burial at Canton, Thurs- 
day, September 19, 1901, all traffic in the cities stopped, by 
previous arrangement, at half-past three o’clock, and for five 
minutes there was silence. People in the trolley cars rose and 
those in the streets bared their heads and stood, often joining in 
singing the words of the hymn. In Union and Madison Squares, 
New York city, immense throngs had assembled, and after a 
period of silence bands played ‘Nearer, my God, to thee’ and then 
‘Lead, kindly Light, a favorite hymn of the dead President, 
during which eyery head in the throng remained uncovered. The 
whole occasion was remarkable as a demonstration of popular 
feeling in which reverence seemed to have a share. Has any other 
hymn ever received such popular recognition?” It has brightened 
many a deathbed in addition to that of President McKinley, it 
has voiced the aspirations of the newly converted soul, breathed 
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out the longings of the searcher after peace, and comforted many 
a tried and tempted soul. Its ministry is world-wide and to all 
classes and conditions of men. The hymn has been quite strongly 
attacked because the writer was a Unitarian and because there 
is no mention of the word “Christ” in it. Professor James Strong, 
of Drew Theological Seminary, in an article in the Methodist 
Review for March, 1893, entitled “Songs of the Church,” wrote, 
“The popular lines of Mrs. Adams’s ‘Nearer, my God, to thee, 
nearer to thee,’ which, moreover, is a purely Unitarian hymn, and 
is wholly destitute of Christian experience.” Those who attack 
the hymn on this ground do so under a misapprehension. It is 
a metrical setting of Jacob’s experience in his dream of the angels 
of God descending and ascending from earth to heaven. One can 
readily see how an additional verse might have been added repre- 
senting the soul as being in the presence of Christ. The compilers 
of the Baptist hymnbook of England actually engaged Rev. Arthur 
Tozer Russell to add a verse of his own, which he did in these 


words: 

Christ alone beareth me 
Where thou dost shine; 

Joint heir he maketh me 
Of the Divine. 

In Christ my soul shall be 

Nearest, my God, to thee, 
Nearest to thee! 


In a hymnal published in 1864 by Rev. James Skinner a 


doxology is added: 

Glory, O God, to thee; 
Glory to thee, 

Almighty Trinity, 
In unity, 

Glorious mystery, 

Through all eternity 
Glory to thee! 


Rev. Benjamin Hall Kennedy in his Hymnologia Christiana 
of 1863 appended an additional verse: 


And when my Lord again 
Glorious shall come, 
Mine be a dwelling place 
In Thy bright home; 
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There evermore to be 
Nearer to thee, my God! 
Nearer to thee. 


The finest attempt of all was by Bishop Edward Bic keretoth 
in his Hymns compiled in 1876: 


There in my Father’s home 
Safe and at rest, 

There in my Saviour’s love 
Perfectly blest, 

Age after age to be 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee! 


Many other similar attempts have been made. Any that I 
have read fall infinitely below the work of Mrs. Adams. 

In a letter to Mr. Francis Arthur Jones, a hymnologist, Mrs. 
Bridell-Fox, the daughter of W. J. Fox, wrote: “How she com- 
posed her hymns can hardly be stated. She certainly never had 
any idea of composing them. They were the spontaneous expres- 


sion of some strong impulse or feeling at the moment; she was 
essentially a creature of impulse. Her translations would be, of 
course, to a certain extent an exception, also perhaps when she 
was writing words for music already in use at South Place 
Chapel. Otherwise she wrote when she felt that the spirit moved 
her.” 
Another hymn contributed to the same book is widely known 

and used : 

He sendeth sun, he sendeth shower; 

Alike they’re needful for the flower; 

And joy and tears alike are sent 

To give the soul fit nourishment; 


As comes to me or cloud or sun 
Father, thy will, not mine, be done! 


Can loving children e’er reprove 

With murmurs whom they trust and love? 
Creator! I would ever be 

A trusting, loving child to thee; 

As comes to me or cloud or sun, 

Father, thy will, not mine, be done! 
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O ne’er will I at life repine! 
Enough that thou hast made it mine; 
When falls the shadow cold of death 
I yet will sing, with parting breath, 
As comes to me or shade or sun, 
Father, thy will, not mine, be done! 


A funeral hymn of hers is also found in several hymnals which it 
seems to be is even better than the preceding: 


The mourners came at break of day 
Unto the garden sepulcher, 

With saddened hearts, to weep and pray 
For him, the loved one buried there. , 

What radiant light dispels the gloom? 

An angel sits beside the tomb. 


The earth doth mourn her treasures lost, 
All sepulchered beneath the snow, 
When wintry winds and chilling frost 
Have laid her summer glories low; 
The spring returns, the flowrets bloom— 
An angel sits beside the tomb. 


Then mourn we not beloved dead 

E’en while we come to weep and pray; 
The happy spirit hath but fled 

To brighter realms of heavenly day; 
Immortal hope dispels the gloom— 
An angel sits beside the tomb. 


Some of her other hymns are beautiful and well written. 

Carlyle was a friend, and when Sartor Resartus was published 
Mrs. Adams wrote, “There are some strong spiritualisms in it, 
strong-winged, that fy us upward at once out of all earthly thrall 
in which our feet will sometimes become entangled, try as we will 
to stretch beyond it.” I have introduced this quotation in order 
to introduce a hymn based upon a passage in Sartor Resartus and 
supposed to have been written by Mrs. Adams: 


Though wandering in a stranger land, 
Though on the waste no altar stand, 

Take comfort, thou art not alone 

While Faith hath marked thee for her own, 
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Wouldst thou a temple? Look above: 
The heavens stretch over all in love. 
A book? For thine evangel scan 
The wondrous history of man. 


The holy band of saints renowned 
Embrace thee, brotherlike, around; 
Their sufferings and their triumphs rise 
In hymns immortal to the skies. 


And though no organ there be heard, 

In harmony the winds are stirred; 
And there the morning stars upraise 
Their ancient songs of deathless praise. 


The relation of the Flower sisters to Mr. Browning has been 
referred to. In 1833 Sarah wrote a cousin about Browning, 
saying: “He is very interesting from his great power of conversa- 
tion and thorough originality, to say nothing of his personal 
appearance, which would be unexceptionably poetical if Nature 
had not played him an ugly trick in giving him an ugly nose.” 
The successor of Mr. Fox in the chapel was Moncure D. Conway. 
He knew this entire group, and in his autobiography records his 
belief that Eliza Flower was Browning’s “Pauline” and that 
Sarah Flower was the original whence came the suggestion for his 
“Pippa Passes.” He makes also this statement: “I believe that 
the advanced rationalism for which our chapel became distin- 
guished in Mr. Fox’s time was primarily due to Robert Browning. 
In his early youth he was precociously skeptical and undermined 
the faith of Eliza Flower’s sister Sarah.” Mrs. Bridell-Fox gave 
to Mr. Conway a copy of a letter written to Mr. Fox from Harlow, 
November 23, 1827, by Sarah Flower. This he gives in full in 
his autobiography. It is so valuable for our purposes that I sub- 
join it: 

You did not ask me to write, and perhaps will be little thankful for 
what you are like to receive, a regular confession of faith, or rather the 
want of it, from one whom you little suspect guilty of the heinous sin 
of unbelief. It reads like half-jest. Never was I more serious. My mind 
has been wandering for a long time, and now it seems to have lost sight 


of that only invulnerable hold against the assaults of this warring world, 
a firm belief in the genuineness of the Scriptures. 
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No, not the only one: I do believe in the existence of an all-wise and 
omnipotent Being—and that, involving, at it does, the conviction that 
everything is working together for good, brings with it comfort I would 
not resign for worlds. Still, I would fain go to my Bible as I used to— 
but I cannot. The cloud has come over me gradually, and I did not 
discover the darkness in which my soul was shrouded until in seeking to 
give light to others my own gloomy state became too settled to admit of 
doubt. It was in answering Robert Browning that my mind refused to 
bring forward argument, turned recreant, and sided with the enemy. 
And when I went to Norwich musical festival, O, how much I lost! In 
all the choruses of praise to the Almighty my heart joined, and seemed 
to lift itself above the world to celebrate the praises of Him to whom | 
owed the bliss of these feelings; but the rest of the “Messiah” dwindled 
to a mere musical enjoyment; and the consciousness of what it might 
once have been to me brought the bitterest sensations of sadness, almost 
remorse. 

And now, as I sit and look up to the room in which I first had 
existence and think of the mother who gave it, and watch the window of 
the chamber in which she yielded hers, in death as in life a fervent 
Christian, that thought links itself with another—how much rather would 
she I had never been than to be what I now am. 

I have a firm belief in the resurrection—at least I think I have—but 
my mind is in a sad state; and before that goes I must endeavor to build 
up my decaying faith. How is it to be done? I want to read a good 
ecclesiastical history. I dare not apply to papa. I dare not let him have 
a glimpse at the infatuation that possesses me. Had he been less rigid 
in his ideas of all kinds of unbelief it would have been better for me. 
But I have had no one either to remove or confirm my doubts, and 
Heaven alone knows what uneasiness they have given me. I would give 
worlds to be a sincere believer; to go to my Bible as to a friend in the 
hour of trial, feeling that, whatever might befall, that would never desert 
me, and defying the world to rob me of its consolations. 

My life has been like a set of gems on a string of gold—a succession 
of bright and beautiful things without a dark thread to dim their luster. 
But it will not be always thus. It is not thus now, and some resource 
I must have against the evil time which is beginning to set in. The very 
study will be a delight, even if it has not the desired result. The con- 
sciousness that I have not examined as far as in me lies weighs heavily 
upon me, and to you I now look to direct my inquiries. ‘Tis a bold step, 
and I wonder how I could bring myself to speak to you; but that I could 
not do. And now it seems as if I could not bear to speak to anyone, but 
I want quietly to read in my own room. What? Why, any books that 
you would deem suitable. 

I shall soon be at home (London) and if you will lend them, and let 
me read them, my mind will at all events be relieved from whatever 
portion of guilt may mingle in its present uneasiness. 

I hope this will not worry you. I would not be one to add to the 
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annoyances that visit you, but that you have a sincere regard for me I 
now believe, and how it is returned let this confidence which you 
possess, unshared by anyone beside, bear testimony. 

I long to come home. Harlow is not what it once was, and it has 
added to the feeling of loneliness which has been coming on. Though 
I may often be mirthful I am not always happy. But I am in a sad mood 
this morning, and to-morrow may be brighter in the heavens and in the 
heart. So I will not write any more than one thing, and that you know 
already, that I am yours affectionately, SALLY. 


Burn and forget—not me and those books, but the letter and low spirits. 


I believe that eventually she came out of her doubt, though 
Mr. Conway seems to think not. Mr. Conway quotes from her 
“VYivia Perpetua,” which was published in the same year as her 
great hymn. The quotation is thought by him to carry out his 
contention. Vivia says: 


There are some mysteries; I scarce begin 

To thread them, but from out them up springs love, 
Flies through them like a bird along a grove, 

And sings them to forgetfulness in joy. 

But one e’en now doth come to hold her mute; 
Oppression yet doth crush with iron foot, 

Our power is so much weaker than our will, 

But love is omnipotent! 


To this Mr. Conway adds: 


In these lines Sarah Flower Adams laid her finger on the defect of 
all theological theism. Robert Browning no doubt tried to limit the 
skepticism he had awakened, but his familiar argument, that good 
comes out of evil, did not reach the theistic dilemma; infliction of pain 
for good purposes may be the necessity of limited power, but how is it 
pardonable in unlimited power? Sarah Flower Adams aspired to her 
God, and not everybody’s God; but everybody is now singing the hymn 
80 many years heard in our chapel. And perhaps not one who sings it 
realizes that it was written by a disbeliever in Christianity. 


It seems to me that Mr. Conway found what he set out to find, 
and nothing more, for in the same poem are these words, expres- 
sive of trust in Christ: 


Part in peace—Christ’s life was peace; 
Let us live our life in him; 

Part in peace—Christ’s death was peace; 
Let us die our death in him. 
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Part in peace—Christ promise gave 
Of a life beyond the grave, 

Where all mortal partings cease; 
Brethren, sisters! part in peace. 


He also fails to understand the theodicy of Mr. Browning. 


For God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world, 


is only one of many passages that make a reply amply sufficient, 

Leigh Hunt in his “Blue Stocking Revels” expressed the 
thought of many contemporaries when he called Mrs. Adams “rare 
mistress of thought and tears.” She lies in the Forest Street 
burial ground, near Harlow, where her sister is also buried, and 
where her father and mother sleep side by side in a single grave. 
Mrs. Bridell-Fox gathered all Mrs. Adams’s literary belongings 
and placed them in the safe-keeping of the British Museum. 

It seems strange that Mr. Browning, coming as he did from 
a Unitarian group, displays so little of their belief. Undoubtedly 
Sarah Flower strongly influenced him, and probably for good. 
They and their generation have taken their upward flight on 
joyful wing to the throne of God, and are now nearer to him in 
understanding his mysteries, his love, and his power. 
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PHASES OF ROBERT BURNS 


Ir was during the winter of 1786-87 that the youth Francis 
Jeffrey, walking down High Street, Edinburgh, stopped short to 
see one of the kings of men go by—those beings who somehow 
attract and impress us by their very presence before we know who 
they are or what they have done. A shopman standing in his 
door, seeing the look of interest and of wonder on the boy’s face, 
reached forward and, tapping him on the shoulder, said: “Ay, 
laddie, ye may weel look at that man—he is Robert Burns!” 
And so he, who was himself to become distinguished as the severe 
and dreaded critic of his generation, gazed after the ploughman 
poet as he passed on and out of sight, very much as I one summer 
evening stood gazing up the leafy arcade of Brattle Street until 
the reverend form of Longfellow, that most beautiful of old men, 
had vanished in the depth of shade. Burns was passing by—had 
passed—along the road that leads to song’s immortal mountain, 
or to that-green vale where flows bright Castaly ; a road oftentimes 
found rugged enough, moistened with tears, yet gladdened by 
rare sunbeams and overhung with clouds which are not without 
their rainbows. The writer was but a dreaming boy when first he 
awoke to the music and romance that breathe about the poet's 
name. It was when some one had given him a printed pocket 
handkerchief illustrating the scenes of his birth and the subjects 
of his song. There was the single arch of the “auld brig” that 
spans the Doon, with the mare Maggie and Tam in the critical act 
of passing, pursued by the witches and warlocks; while “crouse 
and canty” snug in one corner hovered Burned with his Highland 
Mary and the Twa Dogs were holding their unforgettable confab 
in another. So I had my first peep into the Scottish fairyland, 
a region in which I have since wandered and reveled late and 
long. Then came the evening in the farmhouse at Avonport, when 
the hostess, as much in favor with the poet as was ever Mrs. Dun- 
lop or the “Guidwife of Wauchope House,” brought forth that 
old-fashioned edition of Currie—most like a black-covered pocket 
Bible in shape—and with it made the hours radiant and set them 
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all to music. Then, later still, the lame boy, thinly clad, halted 
over three miles, late in a November afternoon, then home again; 
but bearing with him, from a seat where the Muses were known 
and loved, on the banks of the wintry-roaring Piziguid, the com- 
plete edition of Cunningham, Life and Letters, and all; and he 
will assure you that the discovery to-day of a bag of newly minted 
gold sovereigns would not bring to him half as much pleasure as 
that precious and long-treasured volume did then. “Folly” say 
you? Is that extravagance? Possibly; yet remember how scarce 
books then were, and how avid was my mind. I would like to be 
just as glad and just as hungry again. But in order to do that you 
must roll back “the flying day,” you must restore me 


The charm of spring, the touch of youth. 


It may be thought strange that a man so faulty should have had 
the power of attaching so many hearts and awakening so much 
enthusiasm, that he should, in fact, have become a sort of world’s 
darling among the poets. But is it really so strange? Ah, no! 
This is very human; and such is the fatuity and weakness of our 
nature, perhaps—some concession must be made to it—that we are 


found liking, and even loving, people in spite of their faults, and 
sometimes because of their faults. Some have insisted that a 
perfectly faultless man would be a monstrosity, would alienate 
rather than win sympathy, having 


Wound himself too high 
For mortal man beneath the sky; 


and it may be suspected that if we really knew more of such 
spotless heroes as Joseph, Jonathan, Isaiah, and Daniel, we might 
find some specks in their moral firmament as well as in that of 
Jacob or of David. Many of us need not fear the Sirens quite as 
much as did Ulysses; the sailors did not need to be bound. We 
cannot hinder our enthusiasms altogether, and there are instances 
in which it may not be wise to curb, or at least to extinguish them. 
There are some minds habitually and instinctively on critical 
tiptoe; they must challenge everybody and everything, till criti- 
cism has become their single stock in trade. To blame, to censure, 
to overlook, to misconstrue, these actions are cheap and easy to 
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everybody as is the drawing a crooked mark. Canst thou dis- 
criminate? Canst thou appreciate? Canst thou subdue prejudice 
and maintain charity? The best way is to take the good we find 
in a mixed nature, rejecting or ignoring evil. Matters are so 
complex, so strangely mixed, in this world, there is really no 
other way. Some one must separate and make the selection; why 
not let it be you who shall perform the manly act? Some truth 
may be in Joaquin Miller’s lines: 

In men whom men condemn as ill 

I find so much of goodness still, 

In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw a line 

Between the two where God has not. 
“Where God has not”? God has indeed drawn a line between 
good and evil, but he best sees where it runs, and he has reserved 
final judgment. Meanwhile the Christ—of surpassing charity, 
the infinite in sympathy and pity, has touched the Magdalen, and 
given the look and smile of hope to the fallen, and has not disdained 
the society of the publican, and is sea-wide in his great mercy— 
reserved his sharpest goad for the Pharisee rather than for such 
as fell by sins of passion, the “wooing throng of sweet temptations 
that betide the wild and wayward child of song.” No one of 
our time can have felt that stress more terribly than did that 
Scottish minstrel, in whom there was a spirit so wondrously- 
mingled, so powerfully-attractive, and whose songs are now a 
world’s transcendent heritage. With Southey, I would draw from 
the departed instructive lessons, not condoning their faults but 
unveiling their virtues, entering into their conditions, “partaking 
their hopes and fears,” and from the incidents of their career 
seeking “instruction with a humble mind”; and with respect to 
Burns himself, after many years of reflection, 1 would say, with 
Whittier : 

Sweet Soul of Song!—I own my debt 
Uncanceled by his failings; 

and therefore I would breathe the prayer, with Wordsworth: 


Sweet Mercy: To the gates of heaven 
This minstrel leads his sins forgiven; 
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The rueful conflict, the heart riven 
With vain endeavor. 

And memory of Earth’s bitter leaven 
Effaced forever. 


On the wall of the room which now I am facing hangs 


plaque representing the poet’s birthplace, and just above it the 
Raeburn portrait of the bard, purchased by my brother at a booth 
near the Walter Scott monument on Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Their value is inconsiderable, except for the giver and subject's 
sake, but I find my egyes often resting upon them with an interest 
that does not abate. It is the image or simulacrum of the little 
clay “biggin” at Alloway with its roof of thatch put up by the 
hands of the poet’s father not long before the birth of his illustrious 
son. There it stands still by the wayside—not entirely as the 
builder left it, albeit, with some slight change, unaltered in form. 
The road winds past it in the direction of Ayr— 
Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses 
For honest men and bonnie lasses. 
An American rhymer who visited the place describes it in familiar 
lines: 
*Tis but a cot roofed in with straw, 
A hovel made of clay; 
One door shuts out the snow and storm, 
One window greets the day: 
And yet I stand within this room 
And hold all thrones in scorn, 
For here, beneath this lowly thatch, 
Love’s sweetest bard was born. 
There is no special need of being scornful of dignities in order 
to poetic appreciation; therefore I prefer, and by reason of a 
purer, serener art, the lines of another American, Thomas William 
Parsons, written upon visiting this pilgrim-seat: 
A lowly roof.of simple thatch— 
No home of pride, of pomp, and sin— 
So freely let us lift the latch, 
The willing latch that says, “Come in.” 


Plain dwelling this! a narrow door— 
No carpet by soft sandals trod, 

But just for peasants’ feet a floor— 
Small kingdom for a child of God. 
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Yet here was Scotland’s noblest born; 
And here Apollo chose to light; 

And here those large eyes hailed the morn 
That had for beauty such a sight! 


There, as the glorious infant lay, 
Some angel fanned him with his wing, 
And whispered, “Dawn upon the day 
Like a new sun! Go forth and sing!” 


He rose and sang, and Scotland heard— 
The round world echoed with his song, 

And hearts in every land were stirred 
With love, and joy, and scorn of wrong. 


Some their cold lips disdainful curled; 
Yet the sweet lays would many learn; 

But he went singing through the world 
In most melodious unconcern. 


For flowers will grow and showers will fall, 
And clouds will travel o’er the sky; 
And the great God, who cares for all, 
He will not let his darlings die. 


But they shall sing in spite of men, 
In spite of poverty and shame, 
And show the world the poet’s pen 
May match the sword in winning fame. 


In such a place, unfit, as some might think, to be a kennel for 
their dogs, on a wild stormy January night (25th, 1759), this 
peasant boy, the eldest of his father’s family, opened his wide 
wild eyes on the world; and in that night the flimsy, unsubstantial 
roof was partly torn away by the wind—the initial gust of a 
stormy life. To this incident, and to the fact that in this case, 
as was usual in the Scotland of that day, the fortune-telling mid- 
wife practiced palmistry, the poet in a rollicking song makes 
jocular allusion: 

There was a lad was born at Kyle, 

But what’n a day o’ what’n a style, 


I doubt it’s hardly worth the while 
To be sae nice wi’ Robin. 
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Our Monarch’s hindmost year but one 
Was five-and-twenty days begun, 
*Twas then a blast of Janwar win’ 
Blew hansel in on Robin. 
The gossip keekit in his loof, 
Quo’ she “Wha lives will see the proof, 
This waly booy will be nae coof*— 
I think we'll ca’ him Robin.” 


He’ll hae misfortunes great an sma’, 
But aye a heart aboon them a’, 
He'll be a credit to us a’— 

Wee'll a’ be proud o’ Robin. 


Not far away from the “biggin” the river Doon—a pigmy 
stream—ripples and croons upon its pebbles. Earth has many 
thousands of streams as beautiful, but few haunted by such 
memories or consecrated by such songs. Just a little way beyond 
Alloway’s “auld haunted kirk,” surrounded by its graves, lifts 
its roofless wails. The town of Ayr, where Tam o’ Shanter fore- 
gathered with his cronies, is only a Scots mile and a half away. 
The whole is classic ground to-day, traversed by innumerable 
pilgrims, marked by monuments, and sowed with memorials as 
few places can be found to be in England, Italy, or Greece. In 
the monument by Doonside is one of the dearest relics in the 
presence of the Bible which was given by Highland Mary to 
Burns on that memorable day 

When by the winding Ayr they met 

To live one day of parting love, 
and enshrining a lock of that maiden’s hair. Perhaps we will 
not pause to inspect too carefvily the circumstances of this or of 
any courtship of Burns; but the poetic tradition remains with 
us, and the fact that the heart of the poet returned with agonizing 
throes to the poor girl who died of fever at Jamie McPherson's 
house, in Minch Collop Close, Greenock, calling in vain, “O for 
a drink o’ caller water!” and saying, “If it had been God’s will | 
wad hae liked to be Robert Burns’s wife; but I ken I’m deein’,” 
and who lies buried near the wall that looks toward the firth, in 


1 Scrutinized the palm of his hand. 2? Blockhead. 
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the old West Kirkyard of that dingy and dinsome city, with a 
monument of marble, and a beaten track trodden by innumerable 
pilgrims leading to her grave. But her best memorial is in the 
lyric treasures that enshrine her name and that one cry to which 


the heart of every age shall tremble to the end of time: 
O Mary! dear departed shade! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast? 

Truly wrote Mrs. Jameson in her “Loves of the Poets”: “Mary 
Campbell was a poor peasant-girl whose life had been spent in 
servile offices, who could just spell a verse in her Bible, and who 
could not write at all—who walked barefoot to that meeting on 
the banks of the Ayr which her lover has recorded. But Mary 
Campbell will live to memory while music and the language of 
her country endure. Helen of Greece and the Carthage Queen 
are not more surely immortalized than this plebeian girl. The 
scene of parting love, . . . that spot where ‘the golden hours on 
angel wings’ hovered over Burns and his Mary, is classic ground ; 
Vaucluse and Penshurst are not more lastingly consecrated; and 
like the copy of Virgil in which Petrarch noted down the death 
of Laura, which many have made a pilgrimage but to look on, 
even such a relic shall be the Bible of Highland Mary.” So 
would we fain linger over the manes and memories of Jean and 
Agnes, but our business in this paper is to be with the poet in 
his father’s house. We must advert, however, to the mausoleum 
in Saint Michael’s Kirkyard at Dumfries 


The poet’s tomb is there— 


which will recall that day when the long procession wound through 
the streets of the town and came hither of those who mourned, with 
tears upon many faces, their “brave, their beautiful,” their gifted, 
“as when a loved one dies”; and its sculptured figures will bring 
to mind also the words he addressed to the nobility of Scotland: 
“The Poetic Genius of my Country found me, as the prophetic 
Bard Elijah did Elisha—at the plough; and threw her inspiring 
mantle over me.” So has our poet cast a mantle of ideal beauty, 
a veil of loveliness, like that the spring hangs out on every bloomy 
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tree, over hill and vale and river, and all the scenes amid which 
he was born and lived and died, feeling as few have felt the 
anguish and the joy of life. 

The poet thought it fitting to change the orthography of his 
name to Burns from Burness, as it had been written by his father 
and by progenitors during generations before. William Burness 
came from another Scottish county into Ayrshire: namely, Carrick, 
as the poet tells us in his song: 

My father was a farmer, upon the Carrick border, O, 
And carefully he bred me in decency and order, O; 


He bade me act a manly part, tho’ I had ne’er a farding, O— 
For without an honest manly heart no man was worth regarding, 0! 


William Burness was no ordinary peasant, but unique in his 
intellectual and moral characteristics. He was a man of stalwart 
make and molded in the tough matrix of poverty. He was a 
man of deep feeling, but one who, after the Scotch fashion, kept 
his sensibilities under firm restraint. He was a reader—inten- 
sively, for books were fit and few, while in theology and philosophy 
he appears to have been somewhat of a thinker. But he was, on 
the whole, a man of strong sense, a practical man rather than a 
theorist. He was devout and of the strictest probity, somewhat 
stiff in his way, firm of will, with a touch of austerity, plain of 
speech, and under provocation sometimes irascible. To the 
general substantiality of his character we have the testimony of 
his son, and that son was not easily deceived in such matters. 
Never was he prosperous in worldly affairs; often he stood with 
his bosom against the drawn point of misery and despair, yet 
mounting with strong wrestling above the waves of misfortune 
that threatened to overwhelm him, and fighting the losing battle 
through. Burns reverenced and loved his father, as we may know 
from the truth and tenderness with which he depicted his virtue; 
and the clear-seeing eyes of the father, detecting the strangely 
woven texture of his passionate son, and realizing the peril of his 
future, found in the waywardness of the poet his deepest cause of 
anxiety. We are introduced to the cotter’s fireside, where at or 
after the midnight hour he is waiting the return of his sportive 
boy from the scene of his revel and “high jinks.” The lines of 
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his ever-serious face harden, and a determined look has come into 
the troubled eyes that pore upon the fireplace; and it is plain to 
be seen that Robert when he comes will be held up, for, like 
Tam’s unheeded wife, he is 


Nursing his wrath to keep it warm. 


Presently the errant youngster enters, with all the briskness 
and confidence of his disposition. He is in too joyous a.mood 
for culprit fears or premonitory tremblings. He comes like a 
sunburst into the musing gloom of his father, and the mentor is 
disarmed of all the weapons he thought he held and meant to 
wield. Soon the two are seated together, the flagging flame is 
relumed, and in a few minutes that wonderful tongue and radiant 
spirit which afterward held duchesses spellbound and took them 
off their feet, enchains the father, and they end by chatting “crouse 
and canty” together, and laughing as the wizard recounts the 
jokes and sets forth the characters of the kintraside. Meanwhile 
the mother, tucked warmly in bed, yet wakeful, cannot restrain 
a prideful chuckle at her guidman’s defeat and the triumph of 
her child’s golden tongue. Doubtless the most faithful heartfelt 
account we have of the poet’s father and his boyhood’s home is 
to be found in that poem which would best commend him to the 
Christian Church, “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” which, even 
after the dissent of Matthew Arnold, will by many be felt to be 
among the sincerest of his poems. It is certainly among the 
noblest and purest in sentiment, and prompted James Montgomery 
to exclaim, 


O, had he never stooped to shame, 
Or lent a charm to vice, 

How had Devotion loved to name 
That Bird of Paradise! 


It must indeed be a faithful piece of household portraiture, and 
the scene as the old cotter goes to prayer moves the soul of all in 
sympathy with the Christian religion. Supper being over, the 
household circle draws around the evening fire, and the sire “with 
patriarchal grace” turns over the pages of the “big ha’-Bible,” 
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the family heirloom ; then drooping his head, whose “lyart haffets” 
[ whitening locks] are “wearing thin and bare,” lingering perhaps, 
among the Psalms of David, 


Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care, 
And “Let us worship God!” he says with solemn air. 


. 


Then kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays. 


It is a scene not soon to fade from the memory of mankind. 
Another picture of his father’s household is given in the poem 
of “The Twa Dogs.” One feels in honest indignation rising, as 


>) 


he reads, at the cruel indignities these worthy people were sub- 
jected to; even as Burns, who was a part of it all, felt his blood 
boiling “at the recollection of the scoundrel factor’s insolent 
threatening letters, which used to set us all in tears.” Cvsar, the 
rich man’s dog, when he has listened to Luath’s account of the 
simple pleasures and frequent miseries of the poor, responds, in 
more than canine fashion: 


But then to see how you're negleckit, 
How huff’d and cuff’d an’ disrespeckit! 
Lord, man, our gentry care as little 
For delvers, ditchers, an’ sic cattle, 
They gang as saucy by poor folk 

As I wad by a stinking brock.' 


“T’ve noticed on our Laird’s court-day, 

An’ mony a time my heart’s been wae.’ 

Poor tenant bodies, scant o’ cash, 

How they maun thole’® a factor’s smash;‘ 
He’ll stamp and threaten, curse, and swear, 
He’ll apprehend them, poind their gear’; 
While they maun stan’ wi’ aspect humble 

An’ hear it a’ an’ fear an’ tremble: 

I see how folk live that hae riches; 

But surely poor folk maun be wretches.” 


Burns’s characteristic humor comes out in the closing lines of this 
poem, where he describes the parting of the friendly creatures: 


! Badger. 2 Sorrowful 3 Must endure. 4 Abuse. 8 Seise their goods, 
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By this the sun was out of sight, 

An’ darker gloaming brought the night; 
The bum-clock* hummed wi’ lazy drone, 
The kye stood rowlin i’ the lone;’ 
When up they gat an’ shook their lugs", 
Rejoiced they were na men, but dogs: 
An’ each took aff his several way, 
Resolv’d to meet some ither day. 


Agnes Brown, the mother of Burns, who in true wifely 
fashion made “a happy fireside clime” for her husband and her 
children, was in marked contrast, yet complementary to William 
Burness. It may not be fitting to apply Dr. John Brown’s phrase 
to her and to call her a “finely ignorant woman,” but certainly 
she was little tinctured with book-learning, or versed in academic 
ways. But whether or not she could read and write she had the 
better-than-golden gift of a sunny temperament, a sort of singing 
soul, filling the hours with music and the house with sweet chatter ; 
and, to cap all, she was an excellent housekeeper and a mistress 
of economies. Does not her son tell us in his cotter’s poem how 
“the mither, wi’ her needle and her shears, gars auld claes look 
amaist as weel’s the new’? And again, we are told how 

The dame brings forth in complimental mood 
To grace the lad, her weel-hain’d kebbuck fell, 
And aft he’s prest, an’ aft he ca’s it guid; 


The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell 
How *twas a towmond auld sin’ lint was i’ the bell. 


Which means, when stripped of its Doric and its poetry, that, out 
of compliment to the young man who had come to woo her 
daughter, Mrs. Burns brings out her well-made, long-treasured 
cheese, and says to him, again and again, “Tak’ a bit—na’, tak’ a 
larger bit!” and as often as she presses her cheese upon him so 
often does he taste it and say, “What a splendid cheese it is!” 
And Mrs. Burns, “the frugal wifie garrulous,” responds, “Yes, 
sir! and do you know it was a twelvemonth old when the flax was 
in flower!” 

It has been said that it was his mother’s heart, rather than his 


father’s head, that made Burns a poet; but may it not have been 


* Beetle. 7? The cows lowing in the milking-yard. 8 Ears. 
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the union of both? His father in some sense certainly lived jp 
him, and whether it be that the loss of him hallowed his memory 
in the heart of the son, while the mother remained with hin 
through all his mortal days, certain it is that his father is more 
distinguished in his verse. But great that mother’s genitive in- 
fluence must have been, and supreme her nourishing faculty. She 
had, as we have said, the singing soul, the sunny temperament, 
and “her songs and ballads were in great store and of a moral aim. 
The song which she loved most to sing and Burns loved most to 
hear was ‘The Life and Age of Man,’ comparing the periods of 
human life to the months of the year”; and we are told by Burns 
himself how his great uncle had during years of blindness no 
greater enjoyment than to sit and sway his body and weep while 
Agnes Burness sang that ballad to him. Here was doubtless sown 
the seed and given the impulse to the poem of her boy, “Man Was 
Made to Mourn.” Beecher in his lecture on Burns says beauti- 
fully: “Ah! how many sweet sounds there are in this world, how 
many sounds of air and water, how many songs of birds and sounds 
of musical instruments; nor has Nature in all her choir and 
orchestra anything which for sweetness is like a mother’s voice 
singing through the house while she labors—songs, hymns, and 
ballads; the children sleep, dream of angels, and wake to say, 
‘Mother!’ With such a father and mother Burns could not help 
himself. Of course he must be an Apollo’s arrow, with such a 
mother for a bow and such a father for a string; and the bow 
abides in strength, and the string is uncut, and the arrow still 
flies, and sounds in flying.” 

Out of the clay-built “biggin” at Alloway William Burness 
goes, for he cannot make his labors pay enough there, and the 
place has become too narrow for his rapidly growing family. 
There is Robert, honest-minded Gilbert, sweet Jennie, and the 
others. So he takes a survey of the country round and then leases 
Mount Oliphant, an upland farm of eighty or more miserable 
acres—and Scotland at the best was never a husbandman’s para- 
dise. So from being a nobleman’s gardener he becomes an inde- 
pendent farmer—save the mark!—as independent as any poor 
tenant could be with such a household on such unyielding premises. 
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0, how they all had to work! It was little time for play and scant 
opportunity for the Muses. Here were some of their darkest 
days. Robert got kinks in him that were never taken out, and 
rounded stooping shoulders to mark the man of toil forever. 
There was scarcely a gleam to lighten their dreary occupancy ; 
their toil, though strenuous, was in vain, and there the father 
ceased to hope, and drooped beneath his burden. A heavy shadow 
fell on Mount Oliphant, and the poet began to see life’s sternest, 
saddest side. I marvel not Elliott, the “Corn-Law Rimer,” sang 


of him: 

Stop, mortal! Here thy brother lies— 
The Poet of the Poor! 

His books were rivers, woods, and skies, 
The meadow and the moor; 

His teachers were the torn: heart’s wail, 
The tyrant and the slave, 

The street, the factory, the jail, 
The palace—and the grave. 


William Burness grew thin-cheeked and hollow-eyed; at last the 
hectic came, and the cough resounded through the house. Then 
he was stretched upon the bed; and Robert, who loved him, and 
yet pained him, came and stood beside him and held his hand and 
heard his last solemn charges. Then the head of the household 
was no more. Mounted on horses, somehow, according to the 
fashion of the time, they bore him in his plain coffin over to the 
old kirkyard of Alloway and laid him beside the old kirk yet to 
be made famous by his boy for all the years. The son, too, wrote 
the father’s epitaph, and had it inscribed—a tribute that brings 
the tear and the heart-throb whenever I hear or read it: 


O ye whose cheek the tear of pity stains, 
Draw near with pious reverence and attend! 
Here lie the loving husband’s dear remains, 
The tender father and the generous friend; 


The pitying heart that felt for human woe, 

The dauntless heart that feared no human pride; 
The friend of man to vice alone a foe; 

“For ev’n his failings lean’d to virtue’s side.” 


Burns’ father had gone his way, the way of all the earth, but he 
left the noble legacy of good example; and Robert, after a few 
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sorrowful tears and weak resolves, would also go his way—the 
way that has in it the rankness of sorrow and the bitterness of 
death. He himself has given us his warning: 


Is there a man whose judgment clear 

Can others teach the course to steer, 

Yet runs, himself, life’s mad career, 
Wild as the wave? 

Here pause—and, through the starting tear, 

Survey this grave. 

The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn, and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow, 
And softer flame; 

But thoughtless follies laid him low 
And stained his name. 


Might we follow him in all the years of his youth, the years in 
his father’s house, we might see him in many a happier light than 
that in which we seem to have portrayed him: those precious 
hours when his inspirations came, as in the field at Mossgiel, 
where he plowed up the daisy, and stayed his plow to muse upon 
the “wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’r”; or as at an earlier date 
he was a bashful youth at the shearing, and plucked the thistles 
from the fingers of “Handsome Nell’ in the barley field. Whether 
following the plow all day, or reaping, or cutting peats, or smear- 
ing sheep, we shall see him hastening home at evening, the bee of 
the Muses buzzing in his Scotch bonnet, snatching the first bit of 
paper that comes to hand, bending over it with kindly visage and 
glowing eyes, and scribbling away till the lyrie to the mouse is 
written and dropped into the rude deal desk over which he lets 
fall the cover. Who would think that hasty scrawl was winged for 
immortality! But Burns is, first and last, a poet. He did not 
need to sit for half a day by a running stream and try to coax 
and persuade the unwilling muses, they hunted him out when he 
had scarcely time to pause in his busy days. The woods are full 
of chatterers, but the phcenix, it is said, springs to light once in 
a thousand years. And Robert Burns was that Phenix. He 
rose up, half in a maze of wonder, shook his locks, Samson 
like, and without speculation put forth power. The Harp of 
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Scotland was not hung out beyond his reach, and when he had 
taken it down he did not merely pick a random chord with 
haphazard fingers, or twang on two or three, as Douglas or 
Ramsay or Fergusson had done, but swept them all, like the 
master he was, till the listeners—a wider throng with each suc- 
ceeding year—were thrilled as if he plucked a living soul from 
every wire. As birds sing, as winds blow, as streams flow, as 
ocean tides sweep, such was the process of his music. With what 
grace Raphael painted, and Mozart composed, and Phidias cut the 
marble, and as naturally as souls sing or sigh, or break into 
laughter, with like grace and naturalness and inimitable power 
Burns gave to mankind his memorable poesy. And so he loved, 
and so he suffered, and so he died. 

Agnes Brown survived her husband and her illustrious son 
many years and abode in the light of his great memory and beheld 
the exaltation of his fame. Elizabeth, the Poet-Queen of Rou- 
mania, known in literature as “Carmen Sylva’”—who wrote to 
Lord Rosebery that though she had no copy of his poems she 
knew all the songs of Burns by heart—has caught up a legend of 
the poet’s mother and woven it into her verse, of which this is an 
imperfect rendering : 

Behold the pride of Scotia borne 
Unto the grave, with many tears! 

But the sweet songs he used to sing 
Resound through all the spacious years; 


And in the sculptured marble, lo! 
His stalwart, manly form appears. 


And one, whose lips are touch’d with fire 
To speak the magic name of Burns, 
Tells how he lived, and sang, and died, 
To those who smile, and weep by turns; 
How Fame him singing at the plow 
Once found, whom now a nation mourns. 


And there the poet’s mother stood 
With tearful eyes, amid the throng, 

Listening the lofty words of praise 
Were lavished on the son of song: 

Then from her mother-heart upheaved 
A sigh of sorrow, deep and long. 
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The speech is done, the veil withdrawn 
Till then around the statue thrown— 
Who calls from out the startled crowd, 
With upraised hands, in faltering tone?— 
“Robert! thou didst but ask for bread 
And they have given to thee a stone.” 


She rests not beside her husband, as would seem fitting, in Alloway 
kirkyard; but in the churchyard at Bolton, near Haddington, to 
which she was borne on January 22, 1820, at the age of eighty- 
eight years. As for her son, 
He sleeps among the eternal; nothing mars 
His rest, nor ever pang to him returns; 


Write, too, her epitaph among the stars— 
Mother of Robert Burns! 


SeThan, J. Loa tark, 
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MANHOOD WINNING AN APOCALYPSE 


Tomas Carty e says of the book of Job, “It is the oldest 
choral melody of the heart of mankind, so soft and great as the 
summer midnight or the world with its seas and stars.”” And so 
saying, Mr. Carlyle has made more of euphony and less of fact. 
If the story of Job is a “choral melody,” then we do not under- 
stand the meaning of a choral melody. If this book resembles a 
“soft summer midnight” or a silent “world of stars,’ then we 
have missed the meaning of the book. We are inclined to believe 
that if this book were all then we had never heard of the “soft” 
and the “still.” Here is action, tremendous action; action which 
deepens with every line until presently we behold the involution 
of a universe. Here are the creak and strain of thews which 
throe the world. Here is the deploy of omnipotence. Here is 
the extravagant hell of superlative war. Shield and buckler there 
are not. Armor is forbidden in the terms. Huge engines of 
destruction ply shock on naked hearts. Here defeat and victory 
transcend all limit and assume proportions universal. Here man 
is the smallest factor, for be it known that the honor and the 
wisdom and the power of God are at stake upon this field. The 
book of Job is not a “choral melody.” Music to express the senti- 
ment of this book must have for its major strain a wild dirge, a 
dirge mounting through crescendo to be lost in a pan of triumph. 
The book of Job is the swan song of Death gradually merging with, 
and then displaced by, the rich, full music of Life. There are 
those who find as chiefest lesson in this book a treatise on suffering. 
If the mission of suffering is not revealed, at least suffering is here 
removed from the realm of the fatal and is shown to be possessed 
of meaning. This for many an afflicted person is lesson enough 
to be drawn from the pages of a single book. Again, there are 
those who find as the chiefest lesson in Job a treatise on faith. If 
faith is not here set forth as possessing power to win all the 
treasures of life, it is at least given a place higher than the reason- 
. ing faculties. Faith is here revealed as capable of marshaling 
treasure quite beyond the reach of other resource, It is our own 
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conviction that neither the mission of faith nor the meaning of 
suffering is the chiefest lesson to be found in this wonderfully 
suggestive book. We believe that the central teaching of the book 
of Job is the vindication of manhood. Human character is here 
subject to the most severe of all tests. It is to be expected that the 
mind of Job will waver under such circumstances. When the 
Prince of Uz is called upon to endure suffering which threatens 
to extinguish life it is only natural that his mind should revert 
occasionally to the significance of such suffering. -Again, it is 
only natural that he should inquire the meaning of a Divine 
Providence that permitted so great infliction. Indeed, the twen- 
tieth century mind is so nearly like Job’s mind in this particular 
that the meaning of suffering and the mission of faith are the 
lessons invariably drawn from the book of Job. If this inquiry 
concerning suffering and Providence is universal with men then 
surely Job is excusable, in the circumstances in which he is 
placed, if his questioning becomes vehement and at times even 
extravagant. His mistake, if he has made one, is of the flesh and 
not of the spirit. .Job’s reasoning on this point is acceptable to 
most folk: “Do ye think to reprove words, seeing that the speeches 
of one that is desperate are for the wind?” 

The psychologist will testify that the siory is closely knit. 
There are few, if any, unrelated parts. The thesis set forth in this 
Old Testament narrative is found in Satan’s challenge, “Doth Job 
serve God for naught?” The entire book is but an elaboration of 
the thesis laid down in this question. It is possible to approach 
the study of this thesis from three different angles: that of the 
disinterested observer, of interested man, and of God. Let us for 
a moment suppose ourselves to be outside of the range of interests 
involved and study this question from the standpoint of a dis- 
interested observer. “Doth Job serve thee for naught?” is the 
challenge of Satan. The inference is unmistakable. Is Job 
capable of unselfish action? Is manhood, stripped of outward 
motivity and incentive, capable of standing alone? Is there such 
a thing as real, genuine human character? The indictment is 
direct and tremendous. Human character is the object of assault.- 
The inference is that man’s character is essentially selfish and a 
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farce. This feature of the drama of Job is not a forced and un- 
natural construction. There are a million men in the world to-day, 
blinded by the satanic spirit, who stand ready to hur! that challenge 
into the face of God’s messengers. Which one of us has not 
lauded the character of some saint of God only to meet with the 
hot, swift challenge, “Doth your saint serve God for naught? 
Strip him and he will curse God to his face” ¢ If the date of the 
book of Job were not so well attested we could almost believe the 
record of this challenge to be an interpolation of the twentieth 
century. The second angle from which we may study this thesis 
is not less practical than the first. We approach the question 
from the standpoint of interested man. This time there is a note 
of yearning in our voice, for in this light Job typifies the race. 
“Doth Job serve thee for naught?” Is it possible for men to 
serve God for naught? Can I serve God for naught? Is it pos- 
sible for Job, or for me, to attain a real character that will stand 
alone and be of value in God’s sight? Can Job, nay, can I, win 
and hold for my possession that something known as a holy life 
which will fit me for companionship with God throughout eternity ; 
And soon, very soon, I am asking myself the age-long question, 
Is my character worth while? Is it worth the struggle and the 
sacrifice and the submission? What is to be the end of it all? 
How many times in the bitterness of defeat, or the weariness of 
the battle, have we paused and asked ourselves, “Is it worth the 
cost?” If there be a deeper or more often-recurring question of 
tle soul I know it not. If this thesis is important when viewed 
from the standpoint of the disinterested man, how much more 
significant it becomes when viewed from the standpoint of the 
man who is sacrificing all else in an attempt to build char- 
acter! When we approach the study of this indictment from 
the viewpoint of God we are amazed and pained by its content. 
“Doth Job serve thee for naught?” is but another way of ask- 
ing if God’s attempt to provide for the existence of character 
apart from himself is not a failure. The challenge is aimed 
directly at the omnipotence and omniscience of God. The infer- 
ence is that man’s beauty and strength are in no sense different 
from the beauty and strength of the oak. In either case beauty 
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and strength are present, but in either case beauty and strength 
are God’s continuous deed; in either case God is the only source 
and sustenance of these admirable qualities. The inference is that 
the Lord has miserably failed in his attempt to create a man 
eapable of winning and holding character on his own account, 
The wisdom and the power and the sovereignty of God are chal- 
lenged in this simple query, “Doth Job serve God for naught?” 
It is only when we combine these three viewpoints that we come 
to realize how significant and far-reaching is this indictment of 
human character. If this indictment is true, then God is impotent 
and Death rules king of Life! If this is true, then a Universe 
swings by the grace of momentum with the days numbered when 
it will crash into chaos. That this indictment of human character 
is not true, that neither God nor men have failed, is the satisfying 
conviction which deepens in the mind as one follows the elabora- 
tion of this exceedingly interesting thesis. If you ever have 
been tempted to question the sincerity and the strength of the 
Christian heart, then do not miss reading the story of the Prince 
of Uz. 

The challenge is no sooner given than accepted. Job is robbed, 
stripped, literally peeled. His temporal possessions are swept 
away, his family is destroyed, his health is broken, his God is 
withdrawn. Character only is left to Job. The terms of the 
challenge forbid that violent hands shall be laid in coercion upon 
the man’s character. The indictment.is that this character will not 
and cannot stand alone. As the trunk of some great tree, despoiled 
of protecting neighbors, stripped of foliage and limb, peeled of its 
bark and left exposed to the ravages of sun and rain and wind 
and sleet and frost, so the character of Job, decorticated, dis- 
mantled, naked, stands forth absolutely alone and unsupported, 
exposed to all the warring forces at the command of an unscrupu- 
lous and resourceful enemy. If we have caught this vision of Job 
standing alone, without support or comfort from either man or 
God, then we are ready to follow the play of influences as they 
are brought to bear upon his character. More subtle, more per- 
sistent, more devilish onslaught could not be devised than that 
which sieged for days and nights the sensitive spirit of Job. A 
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lifetime of anguish and temptation is crowded into seven days 
of experience. Let us follow the story. 

The Prince of Uz is dead. Law and society have decreed it— 
the Prince is dead. A \eprous beggar, the shadow of the Prince’s 
former self, sits on an ash heap outside the city wall. He may not 
enter. Dead men are not allowed to fester on the city streets. If 
he were to essay entrance he would be stoned at the gates. Living 
folk do not relish the company of dead folk. The Prince of Uz is 
dead, and he is given to understand that he is dead. “Mine 
acquaintance are wholly estranged from me. They that dwell in 
mine house, and my maids, count me for a stranger; I am an alien 
in their sight. My kinsfolk have failed, my familiar friends have 
forgotten me. I call unto my servant and he giveth me no answer, 
although I entreat him. My breath is strange to my wife, and my 
supplications to the children of my own mother. Even young 
children despise me; if I arise they speak against me. My 
familiar friends abhor me and they whom I have loved are turned 
against me.” The Prince of Uz is dead. Law and society pro- 
nounce him dead. Relatives say he is dead. Servants agree he is 
dead. Children playing around the ash heap arrange mock 
funerals; they know he is dead. I very living thing unites in a 
conspiracy to force Job into the demoralizing consciousness that 
he is dead. The Prince is not blind to the situation, but he holds 
steadfast to his integrity. Job refuses to feel dead.. Nevertheless, 
he carries in his consciousness as a ten-thousand-pound burden the 
remembrance that all the world unites in pronouncing him to be 
dead. The Prince’s former wife—she is his wife no more, no 
woman can be wife to a dead man—the Prince’s former wife 
approaches the leper on the ash heap. If ever a man needed the 
support found in the tenderness and affection and spiritual insight 
of a woman that need is here. Almost as he would turn to God 
Job turns for comfort and consolation to his wife. Noble daughter 
of a noble race! True sister of the Elect Lady, of Mary and 
Elizabeth, of Lydia and Deborah, of Lois and Eunice, of Esther 
and Rebecca! Blessings on thy head since thou hast remembrance 
of the old ties and hastenest to the succor of the Prince! With 
what sense of relief Job turns from his surfeit of suffering to 
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look into the face of his wife! He is sure that her words will 
drip sweeter than honey from the honeycomb to soothe his aching 
heart. Never a man expected more, never a man received legs, 
When the woman does speak hot grief and indignation spring 
everywhere. “What, dost thou still maintain thine integrity} 
Curse God and die!” Could evil genius devise keener instrument 
to impale character? Such shock, under such circumstance, from 
such source, is terrible to contemplate. Lesser breed must col- 
lapse under attack so base. Not so the Prince of Uz. Almost is 
the gaping multitude ready to swear it is over; almost is Satan 
ready to claim a world; almost is faith in manhood gone, when Job 
makes fence: “Thou speakest as one of the foolish women speak.” 

Breathing space is gained, but that is all. For here is only 
beginning; here is only picket fire preceding deadly engagement, 
Mass movement becomes the order and swiftly the lines converge, 
Three men approach the figure of the leper on the ash heap. These 
are former acquaintances of the Prince of Uz. Job greets them as 
brothers beloved only to find them tempters in the guise of friends. 
They have come to argue, not to console. They conjure trouble. 
Like some neighborhood gossip they sit beside the sick and philoso- 
phize concerning the meaning of suffering and the merits of 
Almighty God. Eliphaz is the first to speak. In the midnight 
watches secret wisdom has been imparted to him. He easily 
determines that suffering is the providential punishment for man’s 
sin. His charge is pitiless and is aimed directly at the character 
of Job. The afflicted Prince, much to our astonishment, makes 
reply in words of moderation: “To him that is ready to faint 
kindness should be showed from his friend. . . . Teach me and I 
will hold my peace; and cause me to understand wherein I have 
erred. . . . Is there injustice on my tongue? Cannot my taste 
discern mischievous things?” Bildad is the second comforter. 
The solution of Job’s trouble seems very simple to him: “If thou 
wouldst seek diligently unto God; . . . if thou wert pure and up- 
right; surely now he would awake for thee, and make the habita- 
tion of thy righteousness prosperous.” Once more Job fends. 
“Him that removeth the mountains and overturneth them in his 
anger; that commandeth the sun and it riseth not, and sealeth up 
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the stars; that alone stretcheth out the heavens and treadeth upon 
the waves of the sea; that maketh the Bear, Orion, and the 
Pleiades, and the chambers of the South; that doeth great things 
past finding out, yea, marvelous things without number. Who 
will say to him, ‘What doest thou?’ How much less shall I answer 
him, and choose out my words to reason with him? ... For he 
is not a man as I am that I should answer him, that we should 
come together in judgment.” Zophar the Naamathite is the third 
friend who has a private wire from God and understands all 
mysteries and all knowledge: “Thou sayest, ‘My doctrine is pure, 
and I am clean,’ know therefore that God exacteth of thee less 
than thine iniquity deserveth. . . . He knoweth false men; he 
seeth iniquity. . . . If thou set thy heart right, and stretch out 
thy hands toward him . . . thou shalt forget thy misery, thou 
shalt remember it as waters that are passed away.” Once more 
Job defends his character as he would his best gift from God. 
“In the thought of him that is at ease there is contempt for mis- 
fortune; . . . ye are forgers of lies; physicians of no value. O 
that ye would altogether hold your peace. . . . Nevertheless I will 
maintain my ways before him. Hear diligently my speech, and 
let my declaration be in your ears. Behold now, I have set my 
cause in order; I know that I am righteous.” 

It is the turn of Eliphaz who opened the debate, and he 
comes back at Job with cutting sarcasm. “What is man that he 
should be clean? And he that is born of a woman that he should 
be righteous?’ It is not so much the cruel words of accusation 
which hurt Job. It is rather the disloyalty of his former friends 
which breaks his heart. It had never before occurred to him that 
his friends could doubt his integrity: “Miserable comforters are 
ye all. I also could speak as ye ¢o; if your souls were in my 
soul’s stead I. could join words together against you, and shake 
my head at you. But I would sirengthen you with my mouth, 
and the solace of my lips would assuage your grief. . . . There 
is no violence in my hands, my prayer is pure. Even now my 
witness is in heaven and he that voucheth for me is on high.” 

Three wills are stronger than one and a well-wrought con- 
spiracy exists to break the defense of Job, Bildad the Shuhite is 
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next in order and his words reveal the heat of his attack: “The 
light of the wicked shall be put out, the spark of his fire shall not 
shine. . . . Terrors shall make him afraid on every side; his 
strength shall be hunger bitten; the members of his body shall 
be devoured; there shall dwell in his tent that which is none of 
his; brimstone shall be scattered upon his habitation; his roots 
shall be dried up from beneath, and above shall his branch be cut 
off. His remembrance shall perish from the earth, and he shall 
have no name in the street. He shall be driven from light into 
darkness and chased out of the world. He shall have neither son 
nor son’s son among his people, nor any remaining where he 
sojourned. They that come after him shall be astonished at his 
day.” We submit that Job’s faith is worthy of a better hearing. 
His answer at this point constitutes one of the memorable utter- 
ances of the race: “How long will ye vex my soul, and break me 
in pieces with words? These ten times have ye reproached me; 
ye are not ashamed that ye deal hardly with me. He hath walled 
up my way that I cannot pass; he hath stripped me of my glory 
and taken the crown from my head; he hath broken me down on 
every side; my bone cleaveth to my skin and I am escaped with 
the skin of my teeth. O, that my words were now written! 0, 
that they were inscribed in a book! That with an iron pen and 
lead they were graven in the rock forever! As for me, I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and at last he will stand upon the earth; and 
after my skin, even this body, is destroyed, then without my flesh 
shall I see God; whom I, even I, shall see on my side!” 

It would seem that shame must counteract and break up this 
conspiracy aimed at the character of Job, but the end is not yet. 
For a third time these men press the attack and the burden of 
their charge may be found in the words of Eliphaz: “Can a man 
be profitable unto God? Surely he that is wise is profitable unto 
himself. Is it any pleasure unto the Almighty that thou art 
righteous! Or is it gain to him that thou makest thy ways 
perfect?” If Job had known the thesis he was set to prove he 
could not have devised more pertinent answer: “When he hath 
tried me I shall come forth as gold. Surely my lips shall not 
speak unrighteousness, neither shall my tongue utter deceit. Far 
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be it from me that I should justify you; till I die I will not put 
mine integrity away from me. My righteousness I hold fast and 
will not let it go. “My heart doth not reproach me for any of my 
days.” At last the tempters are silenced. They have employed 
the most subtle of all methods of attack in trying to shake Job’s 
integrity and weaken his self-respect. They have utilized every 
known instrument but have utterly failed to break Job’s faith in 
himself and in God. In all this Job sinned not. 

The suffering man has silenced his tormentors, but shock 
indescribable awaits him yet. Job carries his case to God and 
pleads for vindication. He pulls himself together with a super- 
human effort and throws every ounce of his remaining strength 
into a last agonizing appeal. It is my sober conviction that any 
attempt to characterize this appeal must end in failure. I have 
read the best efforts of our best writers describing this portion of 
the book of Job only to lay them down, each one, with the feeling 
that they were inadequate. In any such characterization hyper- 
bole is out of the question. Superlative diction, fired by a super- 
lative passion and fed by an incomparable faith, has here given 
rise to a quality of eloquence which stands in a class by itself. 
Indeed, if this were not true, then must the close student of this 
book be disappointed, for in the earlier chapters of the narrative 
the character of Job’s utterances is on an equality with the best 
productions of the race. But those earlier utterances were in- 
duced by a sense of physical and intellectual loss, chiefly, as Job 
at that time had not drunk to the dregs the bitter cup of isolation 
from God. In the earlier hours of his dire calamity Job has been 
too much exercised over his physical and mental sufferings to 
fully realize that God has withdrawn from him. It is when he 
awakens to the realization of this larger loss that his soul pours 
forth in utterances sublime. The careful student of Job arrives 
at this part of the narrative with keenest anticipation and that 
which he finds more than fulfills his expectation. Job does not 
realize his larger loss until he determines to carry his appeal to 
God. It is only as the suffering man proceeds with his plea for 
vindication that he becomes fully aware of the fact that God has 
deserted him, At least once in the career of every man the Ego 
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is required to stand forth unsupported and alone to meet the 
issues of life and prove its right to the title of individuality. 
was one of these crucial moments which wrung from the lips of 
the crucified Christ that heart anguish, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” When the fact of Job’s isolation begins 
to dawn upon him each moment that passes by impresses him with 
the increased sense of his staggering loss. Job steadily refuses 
the evidence of his own intellect, and each unanswered prayer 
becomes with him an added incentive for a more passionate plea. 
Before he is done his very soul leaps into utterance as he sounds 
the farthest reaches of the universe in his desperate search for 
God. One must ever hold in remembrance Job’s condition, every 
circumstance, if he is to appreciate this plea: 


“Where shall wisdom be found and where is the place of under- 
standing? Man knoweth not the price thereof, neither is it found in 
the land of the living. That path no bird of prey knoweth, neither hath 
the falcon’s eye seen it; the proud beasts have not trodden it, nor hath 
the fierce lion passed thereby. The deep saith, ‘It is not in me,’ and the 
sea saith, ‘It is not with me.’ It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall 
silver be weighed for the price thereof. It cannot be valued with the gold 
of Ophir, with the precious onyx, or the sapphire. No mention shall be 
made of coral or of crystal; yea, the price of wisdom is above rubies. 
Whence then cometh wisdom, and where is the place of understanding? 
God understandeth the way thereof, and he knoweth the place thereof. 
He did see it and declare it; he established it, yea, and searched it out.” 

“O, that I were as in the months of old, as in the days when God 
watched over me; when his lamp shined upon my head, and by his light 
I walked through darkness; as I was in the days of my autumn, when 
the friendship of God was upon my tent; when the Almighty was yet 
with me; when my sicps were washed with butter and the rock poured 
me out streams of oil.” 

“I delivered the poor that cried, the fatherless also that had none 
to help him. The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon 
me; and I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. I put on righteous- 
ness, and it clothed me; my justice was as a robe and a diadem. I was 
eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. I was a father to the 
needy; and the cause of him that I knew not I searched out. I brake the 
jaws of the unrighteous and plucked the prey out of his teeth.” 

“But now they have me in derision whose fathers I disdained to 
set with the dogs of my flock. They gnaw the dry ground in the gloom 
of wilderness and desolation; they pluck salt-wort by the bushes. They 
are driven forth from the midst of men, they dwell in frightful valleys, 
in holes of the earth and of the rocks. Among the bushes they bray 
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and under the wild vetches they stretch themselves. They are children 
of fools, yea, children of base men; they are outcasts from the land. And 
now I am become their song, yea, I am a byword unto them. They abhor 
me, they stand aloof from me, and spare not to spit in my face!” 

“Terrors are turned upon me, they chase mine honor as the wind; 
my welfare is passed away as a cloud. My soul is poured out within me, 
days of affliction have taken hold upon me. In the night season my bones 
are corroded and the pains that gnaw me take no rest. I am a brother 
to jackals and a companion to ostriches. My skin is black and falleth 
from me, and my bones are burned with heat.” 

“If I have walked with falsehood; if any spot hath cleaved to my 
hands; if my heart hath been enticed unto a woman and I have laid wait 
at my neighbor’s door; if I have despised the cause of my manservant 
or of my maidservant when they contended with me; if I have withheld 
the poor from their desire, or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail, 
or have eaten my morsel alone and the fatherless hath not eaten thereof; 
if I have seen any perish for want of clothing, or that the needy had no 
covering; if his loins have not blessed me, and if he hath not been 
warmed with the fleece of my sheep; if I have made gold my hope, and 
have said to fine gold, Thou art my confidence; if I have rejoiced at the 
destruction of him that hated me, or lifted up myself when evil found 
him; if after the manner of men I have covered my transgressions by 
hiding mine iniquity in my bosom— 

“Let me be weighed in an even balance; let me sow and let another 
eat; yea, let my offspring be rooted out. Let my shoulder be torn from 
the shoulder blade and mine arm be broken from the bone. Let thistles 
grow instead of wheat and cockle instead of barley.” 

“O, that I had the indictment which mine adversary hath written! 
Surely I would carry it upon my shoulder; I would bind it unto me as 
a crown; I would declare unto him the number of my steps, as a prince 
would I go near and present it unto him! O, that I had one to hear me!” 


The words of Job are ended. Francis of Assisi pleading 
with God for the church’s apocalypse seals his plea with the gift 
of his heritage. This man has no heritage! William Butler 
pleading with God for India’s apocalypse seals his plea with the 
gift of his citizenship. This man has no citizenship! Luther 
pleading with God for Faith’s apocalypse seals his plea by giving 
up his beloved church. This man has no church! Livingstone 
pleading with God for Ethiopia’s apocalypse seals his plea by the 
gift of his home. This man has no home! Wilberforce pleading 
for Freedom’s apocalypse invests his plea with the vigor of fifty 
years. This man has no vigor! Brainerd pleading for the Red 
Man’s apocalypse invests his plea with warm crimson blood, This 
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man’s veins course liquid fire ; he has no blood! Destitute of all else 
beside, the Prince of Uz, pleading with God for Manhood’s apoca- 
lypse, invests his plea with soul stuff! Job, with prodigal abandon, 
having drained his precious life force to the last drop, sinks back 
on the ash heap exhausted, a spent mass of quivering nerves. The 
Prince of Uz has carried his case to the Tribunal of the Ages and 
he has failed. God is withdrawn and will not interest himself! 
At last this disenchanted sufferer is gripped with the staggering 
consciousness that he is absolutely alone in the Universe! Little 
wonder that the words of Job are ended. The youth of the city 
have him in derision; bloated prostitutes who shun the light of 
day spit in his face; his servants turn a deaf ear to his pleadings; 
his friends regard him as dead; his wife, to whom he turns as he 
would to God, heaps gall of bitterness on his defenseless head; 
seven days and seven nights three men lay siege to his will, deter- 
mined to wreck his faith and waste his character; his flesh rots, 
and his skin falls from his body or adheres to the cartilage. His 
bones are a burning fever and his heart pumps poison through 
his brain. His soul spends itself in search for the Lord, only to 
recoil paralyzed with the awful consciousness that God is with- 
drawn and he is utterly alone! Such is the condition when all 
hell, raging at the prospect of losing a world, lays siege to the 
citadel of Job’s soul. 

A youthful tempter steps forward declaring himself sent of 
God to answer in the Lord’s stead. This youth characterizes Job's 
championship of his integrity as the basest kind of self-righteous- 
ness. Job has just been entreating God to speak, and now comes 
this youth announcing himself as the voice of Jehovah in condem- 
nation. More subtle attack on human character could not be 
possible. Old age would never lend itself voice for such a tempter. 
Unsophisticated youth is the only material this devil may draft. 
That which youth lacks in other things it makes up in self-esteem. 
What boots it that Job has unhorsed the field? Elihu is in the 
lists! He has no chariot of burning fire, but he is strong, he is 
self-confident, and he rides in the place of God! “If thou canst, 
answer thou me; set thy words in order before me, stand forth! 


Behold, I am according to thy wish in God’s stead. . . . What 
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man is like Job, who drinketh up scoffing like water, who goeth 
in company with the workers of iniquity and walketh with wicked 
men? ... If thou hast sinned what effectest thou against him ? 
If thou be righteous what givest thou him? Or what receiveth 
he of thy hand? Thy wickedness may hurt a man as thou art; 
and thy righteousness may profit a son of man. . . . Surely God 
will not hear an empty ery, neither will the Almighty regard it. 
How much less when thou sayest thou beholdest him not, the cause 
is before him, and thou waitest for him! But now, because he 
hath not visited in his anger, neither doth he greatly regard arro- 
gance, therefore doth Job open his mouth in vanity; he multi- 
plieth his words without knowledge.” And this youth proceeds 
with mouthings which require five chapters for record, while 
through it all the Prince of Uz lifts a mental prayer and fights for 
the breath of life. 

Job is about to die. His life is at the point of extinction. 
This last temptation, subtle as hell, proves as bootless as the first. 
Job will renounce his life, but he will not renounce his manhood 
or his God. “Though he slay me, yet will I trust him!” The old 
patriarch has given the lie to Satan, he has maintained his in- 
tegrity, he has sealed forever the status of human character, he 
has vindicated anew the sovereignty of God! The Prince of Uz 
can afford to die! But this youthful philosopher, is he a suckling 
that he should be a stranger to the death rattle? Will this blatant 
boy never be done? With the death dew gathering on his victim’s 
brow will he never cease speech? Almost are the terms of the 
challenge broken in the death of Job. One more gasp and he is 
gone—but suddenly the youth stops short, paralyzed with astonish- 
ment! Potash and lime are a blaze of glory—ineffable Light is 
springing everywhere—Job feels in his person the wild surgings 
of a new life! Manhood has won its apocalypse! Almighty God 
tarries on the ash heap by the side of the Prince of Uz! “What 
know we greater than the soul ?” 


Mtlii A bent 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS ON 
THEOLOGY, OR THE NEW CATHOLICITY 


Taat the thinking of the church is to receive emendations 
and corrections from its missionary enterprise is now very ap 
parent. Doubtless many missionaries would be ready to affirm 
that a term or more on the mission field had done much toward 
remolding their theology as well as causing marked changes in 
their method of interpreting the gospel. This result the church 
should have expected, and it is possible, we believe, to indicate 
the tendency and something of the outcome. 

As long ago as 1884 Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, England, 
speaking before a missionary meeting, said: 


If it is true, then, by sending the Christian gospel to the heathen 
nations we are not only making known to them what God has made 
known to us; we are rendering possible an enlargement, an immense 
development, of the Christian revelation. The intellectual genius of the 
nations is different from ours; their moral temperament is different, 
their civilization is different, their social organization is different. The 
Divine word, when it strikes root in these new soils and under these new 
skies, will have a new and unexpected growth. There is a kind of 
Christian perfection possible to the East which is not possible to the 
West, and there is, therefore, a kind of Divine knowledge accessible to 
the East which the West will never discover for itself. The ear of the 
East is sensitive to Divine voices that have been speaking through 
Christ for eighteen centuries, but which our ear has not recognized. 
And when our missions begin to achieve their great triumph the saints 
and theologians of India and of China will tell us truths concerning the 
revelation of God in Christ which we have never learned. To them whole 
provinces of wonder and glory will be revealed of which the churches of 
the West know nothing. Christ revealed God; we are in fellowship with 
Christ, and through the success of Christian missions the revelation itself 
will become richer and more wonderful. 


It is apparent to all who can read the signs of the times in the 
East that just such a new understanding of Christianity is being 
born. Christianity in the Far East will receive, yea, is already 
receiving, fuller interpretation. It is certain that the great races 
will have a contribution to make to Christian thinking, toward a 
fuller and richer interpretation of Christ. This does not mean 
that Christianity is to adjust itself to everybody’s whim, nor that 
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it is to be tinkered to fit the notion of every nation or community. 
It does not mean that there is to be an adjustment for the Hindu, 
Chinaman, and Japanese. The unity and harmony of Christianity 
in all lands will be maintained. But these peoples will add some- 
thing important to the enrichment of the church’s thought as 
Christianity becomes their dominant religion. The missionary 
who comes to the East expecting to find only ignorance, and no 
intellectual outlook or power, will suffer a great shock, for wher- 
ever he goes he is likely to be near men who are perhaps his 
superior in intellectual capacity. Those who live next door to 
educated Indians or Chinese will understand, even on short resi- 
dence, that here are men who are not only able, but independent in 
their thinking, and woe betide the unexperienced Westerner who 
thinks to become their instructor forthwith. If any one thing is 
especially imperative in Indian missions to-day it is that more 
men of thorough scholarship and intellectual training shall be 
sent out; and no man need fear that his great gifts shall be lost 
here, for he will find many educated gentlemen quite his equal in 
every way. It will also be admitted generally that these educated 
Easterners are not going to be influenced by workers who are 
untrained educationally, or by missionaries who make no effort 
to keep up their thought life or to understand the deep problems 
that engage the Eastern mind. We are not making these state- 
ments to reflect upon missionaries on the field, nor as a plea for 
better-trained missionaries, though the latter is all-important, but 
because of their bearing on the possible changes in theological 
interpretation which may be forced upon us as these deep and 
metaphysical Easterners begin to work on the teachings of 
Christianity. There are many influences working to-day for a 
wider, more human, and yet more biblical interpretation of Chris- 
tianity. The scientific atmosphere or temper has compelled us 
to get down nearer to tangible facts in our theology. The break- 
down of certain old points of belief has freed Christian thinking of 
a real incubus and has opened the way for more human doctrines, 
especially of the character of God. The new social demands have 
tended to force the church out of her timeworn activities and to 
make her forget her ecclesiastical and theological problems while 
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she goes forth to care for human life at her doors. Some may be 
disturbed over the tendency of the church to get out into human 
life and the world at large, but this process is inevitable. Many 
others will believe that the more human church of to-day, which 
is interested in social problems, the welfare of the péople in even 
temporal lines, is, after all, more divine than the church of yester- 
day. The observant can now see that science, the new humanities, 
and the new interpretation of the Bible are having their influence, 
and slowly, but surely, our doctrinal emphasis is changing. But 
any or all of these influences will be but small compared with 
the influence on theological interpretation of the foreign mis- 
sionary movement. There is an old word which will best express 
what is likely to be the result of our missionary enterprise on 
theological views, and that word is catholicity. Is it not time we 
should seriously inquire whether the future church can rest 
securely upon the so-called catholic creeds? Let it be remembered 
that these creeds are man-made and that they are old. They 
were an impressive expression of Christianity fifteen hundred or 
five hundred years'ago. They have sacred associations and mean 
much to some people. But may it not be truthfully said that 
these ancient expressions of faith are without meaning and im- 
pressiveness to the average man we want to reach? The gospel 
for our age is a gospel for the world. One has only to live a 
little while in the Orient to feel quite differently about certain 
facts pertaining to our theological construction. It would be a 
fine thing to give our teachers of theology a long vacation and let 
them get into the Far East and feel the different currents of reli- 
gious thought and expression. Many a book of theology would be 
revised if this were done. A new breath of catholicity would 
sweep through their pages. We are all agreed that the gospel is big 
enough for the whole world, but many have grave doubts about 
the actual gospel that is carried to these distant lands. Many 
would-be missionaries bring but a small island of Christian truth 
when they ought to bring a continent. Our thought of Christianity 
must somehow receive expansion. Until a greater depth and 
breadth comes to.us we will not see the results we desire. 

Unless all signs fail we are at the beginning of the new and 
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better Catholicity. Some old things are about to pass away, not 
because they are old, but because something better has come to 
take their place. A new comprehension of Christianity is being 
born. Students in all parts of the world are making contributions. 
We are on the verge of a time when the greatness of Christianity 
is to receive such recognition as history can scarcely parallel. 
The Chinese empire is to rest on the foundation of Christian 
prayer and a recognition of the Christian Scriptures and the 
Christian God. Such recognitions of Christianity are to be fre- 
quent until all have bowed at his feet whose right it is to rule. 
Some timid souls may be afraid, but it is an hour for courage, 
faith, and hope. The best of Christianity and the church is yet 
to be seen and be manifest to the world. “It is daybreak every- 
where.” Christianity has become a world religion. It is far 
more than the religion of the Mediterranean Sea. The thought 
of the West has been brought to bear on the gospel and its inter- 
pretation. Now the thought of India, Corea, Japan, and China, 
and the farther parts of Africa, is being brought to bear on the 
gospel. In both the West and the East there is a feeling that the 
gospel needs a modern expression. Is it not imperative that a 
larger synthesis take place? Do we not need a new Catholicity, 
especially in connection with ancient creeds? But what is Catho- 
licity? Is it what Rome professes, or what the Greek Church 
claims? It ought to be apparent that the Catholicity of which 
we hear so much is far too narrow and limited a thing to suffice 
for the modern church. The Catholicity which we are told to 
regard as binding is the Catholicity of a very small area, a few 
people, a few races and languages; in a word, the Catholicity of 
the Mediterranean Sea. But the world is much bigger to-day. 
What shall we think of the claims made by different denomina- 
tions of Christians to be the “holy catholic church”? This claim is 
insisted upon by the Roman sect, the Greek division, and in some 
milder way by the Church of England and the Episcopal Church 
of the United States. It was Voltaire who said of the Holy 
Roman Empire that it was neither holy, nor Roman, nor an 
empire; and we shall have to agree with the great skeptic in at 
least two of these items—the first and the last. The Roman 
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Church as such cannot claim holiness as a special characteristic 
beyond others, and the appeal here would be to well-known facts 
about the church, not only during the dark ages, but in every age 
since. The Roman Church only shows its willingness to deceive, 
and a sad want of conscience, when it uses the word holy as 
applied to itself. The term “catholic” means general or 
universal. That is to say, when we use it in the Apostles’ Creed 
we mean that we believe in the whole, or universal, church of 
Christ. This cannot mean that we indorse every item taught by 
every part or sect, but that we fellowship every sect, as a part of 
the whole church, though there are incidental issues on which we 
disagree. Professor Charles Briggs, in his volume on Christian 
Unity, defines the term as follows: The term stood for three essen- 
tial things: (1) The vital unity of the church of Christ; (2) the 
geographical unity of the church extended throughout the world; 
(3) the historical unity of the church in apostolic tradition. It 
would lead us too far afield if we stopped to discuss these state- 
ments, and we are not inclined to fully agree with them, but they 
may be taken to indicate the gist of the claim made about Cath- 
olicity, as well as a definition of the term. The word “Catholic” 
does express the universality of the church. In the Creed it indi- 
cates that the church is to be disseminated throughout all nations, 
extended to all places, and propagated to all ages; that it contains 
all truths necessary to be known, exacts absolute obedience from 
all men to the commands of Christ, and furnishes us with all 
graces necessary to the fullest life. The word embraces all this 
and more. However, it should be noted that the word does not 
occur in the earliest creeds of the church. 

We wish to raise two questions. First, Can any church claim 
to be the catholic church? Second, Are the so-called Catholic 
creeds catholic? Then, finally, we want a word in regard to the 
Catholicity which is growing apace in the missionary fields of the 
church. 

First we will consider the claims of the Roman Church to be 
the catholic church. Thayer in his Life of Cavour says: 


The church which assumed to be catholic was, first of all, Roman. 
Since the Dutchman, Adrian VI, died, in 1523, every Pope has been 
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Italian; and although by actual census the nominal Catholics in Italy 
have never numbered more than one fourth to one sixth of the Catholics 
throughout the world, yet the majority of Cardinals have always been 
Italians. This small, compact, adroit body has been able, generation 
after generation, to persuade the faithful in all lands to contribute to its 
aggrandisement and wealth. For centuries Pope after Pope amassed a 
great fortune to be bequeathed to his kinsmen. Rome is dotted with 
palaces, each of which is a monument to the successful rapacity of some 
Pontiff. Many of the collections of paintings and of sculpture were 
bought with the mites of widows and the oblations of devotees who had 
little idea that their pious offerings would be spent on pagan art or on 
pontificial luxury. 


This is not only a strong indictment of the morality of the Church 
of Rome, but a strong putting of its purely Roman character, 
and the latter is the point we insist upon in this connection. 
The Church of Rome, as the very name indicates, is Roman. It 
has never had a genuine warrant for adding the words “holy” 
and “catholic,” for it is neither holy nor catholic. Its claims to 
eatholicity are belied by its almost wholly Roman character. Its 
claim to catholicity wars with historic facts, as well as with all 
appearances at the present time. It nor any other church can 
claim to be “The Catholic Church” in any fair interpretation of 
the word. The Roman Church’s best argument for catholicity is 
based on its widespread organization in nearly all lands. But 
the Methodist Episcopal Church can make almost as great a 
boast from this viewpoint. The Methodist battle line runs to all 
countries and peoples quite as truly as the Roman Church. Of 
course, the Romanist bases his claim not only upon the wide 
diffusion of his church, but upon its connection with the past. 
He claims to be the one inheritor of the apostolic and later tradi- 
tions of the church. This claim involves many historical questions, 
such as those relating to Saint Peter, his so-called bishopric of 
Rome, the truth or falsehood of apostolic ordinations to bishoprics 
in Asia, the value of tradition when brought into opposition with 
the New Testament, together with many other questions concern- 
ing the making of the creeds in the great Councils, and whether 
Rome is right, in some instances, or the Greek Church, which 
differs from it. This much may be said: Rome has never made 
good on her enormous claims from an historical point of view. 
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No unbiased historian would grant them. However, this is beside 
the point. The facts justify this one statement, that her claims of 
catholicity are invalidated not only from the history of the past, 
but from the wholly Roman character of her organization, spirit, 
and methods. Far from being catholic in her organization and 
spirit, she is sectarian and narrow, limited mostly to the gifts of 
one nation, namely, Rome. Plainly, there is no chureh that can 
claim to be “The Catholic Church” except by conceit and pride. 
The Greek Catholic Church would appear better able to call itself 
catholic. It can make out a much better claim for apostolic sue- 
cession and faithfulness to the early pronouncements of Councils 
and has less to mark it as provincial. Still it lacks on many 
points. Its fixity both as to teaching and extension is against it. 
It is not equal to many churches in the catholicity of missionary 
effort. Moreover, after all is done and said, the Greek Church is 
Greek just as the Roman Church is Roman. And the same may 
be said of the Church of England. It is English, and the very 
term Anglican belies its claim to be “The Catholie Church.” 
The proposed American Catholic Church would have the same 
objection. 

As to the claims to catholicity based upon the so-called cath- 
olic creeds. But are there any catholic creeds? Have we even 
yet catholicity in faith? Can the ancient creeds, for which so 
much is claimed, be really considered catholic to-day? Even if 
we grant that they were catholic in their day, can such claim now 
be put forth. 

They were made when the world clustered about the Medi- 
terranean Sea and when the limits of the church were set by 
that sea. Are the creeds adopted by these peoples many hundreds 
of years ago to be received as catholic to-day when the church has 
gone into all lands and crossed all seas, when the breath of the 
whole world has blown across her teachings? Are the ideas, or 
more particularly the expression of ideas by the ancient Greek 
and Roman Fathers, to be the final utterance and interpretation 
of Christianity? Is the narrowness of those days to control the 
wider scope set to-day? Evidently catholicity must be looked 
upon as something altogether wider than that of the Mediter- 
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ranean countries. Are the nations of the West or the Far East 
not to have any voice? Are they to be mute under the claim that 
the great creeds of the church are fixed once and forever? Plainly 
the question needs to be asked, What is catholicity? We evidently 
need to see the narrowness of that which is put forward as 
catholic. The world is many times larger and the church has 
traveled far beyond its early boundaries, and are these numerous 
peoples of both West and East to receive Christianity in the 
strait-jacket forms set in the early centuries? A real catholicity 
is what is needed to-day, a catholicity that is catholic. A catholicity 
which is Roman or Greek or English is a poor thing. Clearly 
some larger reading of Christianity is not only possible, but im- 
perative as against that set forth in the ancient creeds. No one 
can doubt that one of the chief drawbacks to’ the acceptance of 
Christianity in the Far East is the hard and fast forms of expres- 
sion in which it is reaching it. A new synthesis of Christianity is 
vitally necessary, not only a broader interpretation, with less of 
dogmatism and in modern terms. To suppose that the intellectual 
form of the first three or four centuries is intended to be the 
final form of Christian truth is a small and hurtful conception 
of the vital forces and doctrines of Christianity. No one age or 
people can ever exhaust the norms of Christianity given in the 
New Testament, and we may welcome the broader and deeper 
reading of Christianity about to break upon us as a result of the 
missionary propaganda. We are hampered now by those ancient 
forms, and the need is most urgent for a Saint Paul or Saint John 
who will dare to interpret Christ in larger and richer terms to 
this age and to the whole world of to-day. It may be said that 
there has already been change and progress in Christian doctrine. 
So there has. The special claims of Rome have been disregarded 
by an ever-increasing number of people since the sixteenth century. 
The Latin and Greek elements have been eliminated in measure, 
and fresh air has been let in by modern critical studies. Still a 
very large preponderance of Christians insist upon the acceptance 
of the ancient creeds as a requisite to church membership. In the 
Church of England and the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States of America especially there is a great deal that 
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suggests popery, and their insistence upon the historical continuity 
and acceptance of the so-called Catholic creeds as an absolutely 
fundamental element of Christianity is persistent. The Reforms. 
tion of Luther’s time is discredited largely by writers of these 
denominations, and they will not suffer themselves to be classed 
as Protestants. Evidently the work of the reformer is not yet 
done. He must go on and work out in the clearer light of to-day 
the principles of that great Reformation. These are vital issues, 
especially in view of the proposal to have a World-Conference of 
Faith and Order. Undoubtedly the time is near when the final 
stand of Sacerdotalism as against Evangelicalism is to be made. 
The question of unity will not down. Catholicity is an issue with 
all the Sacerdotal churches, by far the larger part of Christendom. 
For our mission fields they are issues of primary importance. Is 
. God holding back the development of the church in mission lands 
until unity is attained, or until the dogmatism of the present is 
more clearly past? One cannot but wonder what God proposes to 
do in these lands. It is now very plain that the missionary propa- 
ganda is letting in a new air upon the church. Our contact with 
the forces and teaching of Mohammedanism and Hinduism, as 
well as other faiths, is forcing upon us a new apologetic. The 
arguments required in Christian countries and in non-Christian 
lands are very different. Our ancient arguments for Christianity 
are not very useful on mission fields. Every missionary must 
acquire an apologetic of his own as he goes among the non-Christian 
people. The weakness of our teaching and of our statements of 
Christianity is being demonstrated. The chief effect noticeable 
so far is that we are being forced away from incidental positions 
to those which are fundamental. A missionary who comes to 
India to propagate some foible of his sect has a hard time, though 
he may in turn do much harm. We are better able under the 
tests here put upon Christian doctrine to discover what is weak 
and what is strong, what is incidental and what is fundamental. 
In all this we see not only progress toward a new apologetic, but 


toward a true catholicity. 
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WALTER BAGEHOT, A LITERARY BANKER 


Watrer Bacenor, though neither a politician nor a states- 
man, and though he never filled any public office, still exerted a 
potent and salutary influence upon the foremost men in the 
British government during the middle of the last century. He 
was beyond all question a very prominent man. His name has 
never been one to conjure with and his fame has never been 
commensurate with his achievement, his charm, and his wit. He 
was a singularly original thinker and a clear and stimulating 
writer. No matter what subject engaged his thought—whether 
finance, politics, or literature—he expressed himself in an easy, 
lucid, witty, and vigorous style. But perhaps his penetrative 
insight and his originality were the most conspicuous qualities in 
his mental endowment. A witty fellow countryman who was an 
ardent admirer of his genius said of Bagehot at his death that 
“he carried away into the next world more originality of thought 
than is now to be found in the three Estates of the Realm.” 
President Wilson called him a literary politician, a wit, and a 
seer. “To ask your friend to know Bagehot,”’ he wrote, in an 
appreciative essay some years ago, “is like inviting him to seek 
pleasure. Occasionally a man is born into the world whose mis- 
sion it evidently is to clarify the thought of his generation and to 
vivify it; to give it speed when it is slow, vision when it is blind, 
balance where it is out of poise, saving humor where it is dry, 
such a man was Walter Bagehot.” 

Walter Bagehot was born in February, 1826, at Langport, in 
the heart of Somersetshire. His father was Thomas Watson 
Bagehot and his mother a Miss Stuckey, who was a niece of. the 
founder of Stuckey’s Banking Company, so well known through- 
out England. Thomas Watson Bagehot was managing director 
and vice-president of this joint stock company for thirty years. 
Langport is a quiet little village of about eight hundred inhabit- 
ants, situated in that beautiful part of southwest England, lying 
between the Bristol and English Channels, noted for its balmy 
sunshine and salubrious climate. It is the country of Lorna 
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Doone; it is “the vale of Avalon” of King Arthur fame. In jt 
are located many of England’s architectural treasures, such as 
Exeter Cathedral, Salisbury Cathedral, Wells Cathedral, and the 
ruins of Glastonbury Monastery, where the ashes of King Arthur 
and Queen Guinevere are reputed to repose. Nowhere else in all 
his travels, Bagehot used to say, did he find a land so blest with 
such. perennial charm of climate and varied landscape save on 
the northwest coast of Spain, which he called “a sort of better 
Devonshire.” From his beloved quaint Langport Bagehot went to 
the nearby city of Bristol for his schooling, at Bristol College, 
and afterward to London, at University College. His father, 
being a Unitarian, was not willing to subject his son to the 
doctrinal tests then exacted of all undergraduates at Oxford and 
Cambridge. However, University College proved a wise choice; 
for the great city of London of itself afforded rare educational 
advantages, apart from the university, to an eager and observing 
young man and Walter Bagehot was quick to avail himself of 
them. At University College Bagehot had only a few intimate 
friends, the chief of whom was Richard H. Hutton. There was 
but little similarity, it is said, between the natures of Bagehot 
and Hutton, but ,their lifelong friendship was cemented by the 
ties of a common intellectual interest and sympathy that were 
an unfailing inspiration. In Bagehot’s own words, they each 
possessed “the intense and glowing mind—the vision and faculty 
divine.” During his college days Bagehot became profoundly 
interested in politics; and surely the great British metropolis 
offered him ample opportunity to study the subject in its varied 
and multiform phases and in its ramifications in the government, 
home and foreign. His decision, therefore, to prepare for the 
bar as opening the usual way to a political career is what one 
might expect. But, like scores of young men who have studied 
law, no sooner had Bagehot prepared himself for the practice of 
law than he resolved to abandon it, and thereupon entered into 
the banking business with his father in Langport. His, however, 
was not to be the hum-drum life of a country banker. Like the 
late Edmund Clarence Stedman, of New York, his bias to litera- 
ture was too strong. As he expressed it, he never had the knack 
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for merely adding figures. Banker, to be sure, he was, but a 
literary banker. Later in life, in pursuit of the literary side of 
his profession, he became editor of the London Economist, that 
high authority on finance founded by the Right Honorable James 
Wilson, to whose eldest daughter he had been married in 1858. 
On the death, in 1860, of this able financier in the government 
service in India, Bagehot was made editor of the Economist and 
by dint of his own genius raised that financial weekly to a position 
of prominence it had never attained under its founder. Being a 
recognized authority on banking, he was consulted by the chancel- 
lors of both political parties in England, and he was generous 
enough to place his expert knowledge at the disposal of any official, 
regardless of party affiliation, who desired to consult him on 
matters of finance and currency. Bagehot was never the avowed 
exponent of the principles of any party; in fact, as he put it, he 
was “between sizes in politics,’ and his views on finance were 
considered sane and sagacious and commended themselves to public 
confidence. 

However, Bagehot’s thought was not entirely absorbed by 
banking and finance. Various kinds of study attracted his atten- 
tion. He liked “to play with his own mind,” and it was not 
irksome to him “to exercise the ingenuity and fertility of his 
brain.” Accordingly, in his college days, when he was reading 
philosophy and political economy for his master’s degree, his 
attention was diverted therefrom to the English poets, and he 
became deeply interested in Shakespeare, Keats, Shelley, Cole- 
ridge, and Wordsworth, devoting to his study of them much time 
properly required by his prescribed studies. It is this feature of 
the wide scope of his mind—his versatility—that made Bagehot 
something of an enigma to his contemporaries. He was recognized 
as an authority on finance and practical politics, but those who 
knew him in this capacity had to marvel at his achievement in 
other and unrelated fields, and they wondered that the same 
author could have written those suggestive critical essays on 
literary subjects which are among the most charming in our 
language. What he said of Brougham seems true of himself, 
“Variety was his taste and versatility his power.” During the 
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period of indecision between his graduation and his entrance 
upon his profession he went to Paris, ostensibly to perfect himself 
in the French language. While there he had what he considered 
the good luck to witness the Revolution of 1851. The letters he 
wrote during those days reveal in a striking manner his close and 
accurate observation of men and events and his sagacious judg. 
ments. The Enquirer had just then been established in England 
as the organ for the instruction and edification of the Unitarian 
dissenters, and to its editor Bagehot addressed a series of flippant 
letters, in a humorous and satirical vein, on the “Coup d’ Etat of 
Napoleon III.” Though his father was a Unitarian, Walter 
Bagehot was never himself a subscriber to the doctrines of that 
faith. ‘You have asked me,” he begins in his first letter to The 
Enquirer, “to tell you what I think of the French affairs. I shall 
be pleased to do so; but I ought perhaps to begin by cautioning 
you against believing, or too much heeding, what I say.” With 
this redundant suggestion he goes on to justify the acts of Louis 
Napoleon in setting up a dictatorship in open defiance of the 
French constitution. Then, with the delightful irony and satirical 
humor of a Heinrich Heine, he proceeds: “Whatever other defi- 
ciencies Louis Napoleon may have, he has one excellent advantage 
over the French statesmen: he has never been a professor, nor a 
journalist, nor a promising barrister, nor by taste a littérateur. 
He has not confused himself with history; he does not think in 
leading articles, in long speeches, or in agreeable essays. He has 
very good heels to his boots, and the French just want treading 
down and nothing else—calm, cruel, businesslike oppression—to 
take the dogmatic conceit out of their heads. The spirit of 
generalization which, John Mill tells us, honorably distinguishes 
the French mind has come to this, that every Parisian wants his 
head tapped in order to get the formule and nonsense out of it. 
. . . Sol am for a carnivorous government.” After this flippant 
introduction Bagehot undertakes to analyze the volatile French 
character. He says: 


The essence of the French character is a certain mobility; that is, 
a certain “excessive sensibility to present impressions,” which is some- 
times “levity,” for it issues in a postponement of seemingly fixed prin- 
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ciples to a momentary temptation or a transient whim; sometimes 
“impatience” as leading to an exaggerated sense of existing evils; often 
“excitement,” a total absorption in existing emotion; oftener “incon- 
sistency,” the sacrifice of old habits to present emergencies. ... A real 
Frenchman can’t be stupid; esprit is his essence; wit is to him as water, 
bonmots as bonbons. . . . If you have to deal with a mobile, a clever, a 
yersatile, an intellectual, a dogmatic nation, inevitably and by necessary 
consequence you will have conflicting systems; every man speaking his 
own words and giving his own suffrage to what seems good in his own 
eyes; many holding to-day what they will regret to-morrow; a crowd 
of crotchety notions and a heavy percentage of philosophical nonsense; 
a great opportunity for subtle stratagem and intriguing selfishness; a 
miserable division among the friends of tranquillity, and a great power 
thrown into the hands of those who, though often with the best inten- 
tions, are practically and in matter of fact opposed both to society and 
civilization. And moreover, besides minor inconveniences and lesser 
hardships, you will indisputably have periodically—say three or four 
times in fifty years—a great crisis; the public mind much excited; the 
people in the streets swaying to and fro with the breath of every breeze; 
the discontented ouvriers meeting in a hundred knots, discussing their 
real sufferings and their imagined grievances with lean features and 
angry gesticulations; the Parliament in permanence, very ably and 
eloquently expounding the whole subject, one man proposing this scheme 
and another that; the opposition expecting to oust the ministers and ride 
in on the popular commotion, the ministers. fearing to take the odium 
of severe or adequate repressive measures lest they should lose their 
salary, their places, and their majority; finally a great crash, a disgusted 
people overwhelmed by revolutionary violence, or seeking a precarious, 
a pernicious, but, after all, a precious protection from the bayonets of 
military despotism. 


In this clever and racy style does Bagehot give his rather 
subtle analysis of the affairs of the French people in his so-called 
“Coup d’ Etat” letters. It must be admitted that they exhibit 
a keen insight as well as a clever style on the part of their author 
for a young man of twenty-six. If the style is the man, according 
to Buffon’s dictum, then we have here the promise of that witty, 
penetrative observer of men and affairs Bagehot was destined to 
develop into in his mature years. However, one characteristic of 
Bagehot the mature man is conspicuous by its absence in these 


letters of the precocious young man, and that is his balance, his 
self-poise. Incidentally, these “Coup d’ Etat” letters revealed 
Bagehot to himself no less than to his English readers as having 
the root of the matter in him as a writer. He now for the first 
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time found himself and forthwith resolved to cultivate his latent 
gifts as a writer. Following his bent to literature, he began to 
write that delightful series of critical essays which he contributed 
to the Prospective Review and to its successor, the National 
Review, after he was made editor of it. Of these essays that on 
Hartley Coleridge was considered by Richard H. Hutton to be 
perhaps the most perfect in style. Like most of the essays of this 
series, it was “self-delineative.”” A sentence or two from his 
essay on “Shakespeare the Man” will serve to illustrate the sense 
in which this term is used: 


Some extreme skeptics we know doubt whether it is possible to 
deduce anything as to an author’s character from his works. Yet surely 
people do not keep a tame steam engine to write their books; and if 
those books were really written by a man he must have been a man 
to write them; he must have had the thoughts which they express, 
have acquired the knowledge they contain, have possessed the style 
in which we read them. The difficulty is a defect of the critics. A 
person who knows nothing of an author he has read will not know 
much of an author he has seen. ...To a great experience one thing 
is essential, an experiencing nature. ... The reason why so few good 
books are written is that so few people that can write know anything. 
After all, the original way of writing books may turn out to be the 
best. The first author, it is plain, could not have taken anything 
from books, since there were no books for him to copy from; he looked 
at things for himself. 


Now, this incidentally shows Bagehot’s own method of writing. 
He looked at things for himself; and as he wrote he kept his eye 
on the thing he was writing about. This is the secret of his 
perspicuity ; this explains his power of visualizing and illuminating 
his subject. The first essay he wrote for the National Review 
was on William Cowper, printed in 1855; the last was entitled 
“Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning; or Pure, Ornate, and 
Grotesque Art,” written in 1864. During these nine years his 
contributions to its pages covered a wide range of literary themes, 
such as “The First Edinburgh Reviewers,” “Gibbon,” “Macauv- 
lay,” “Peel,” “Shelley,” etc. In a passage in “The First Edin- 
burgh Reviewers” dealing with the literary feud between Lord 
Jeffrey and Wordsworth, Bagehot says: 
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Yet we do not mean that in this great literary feud either of the 
combatants had all the right or gained all the victory. The world has 
given judgment. Both Mr. Wordsworth and Lord Jeffrey have received 
their reward. The one had his own generation, the laughter of men, 
the applause of drawing-rooms, the concurrence of the crowd; the other 
a succeeding age, the fond enthusiasm of secret students, the lonely 
rapture of lonely minds. And each has received according to his kind. 
If all cultivated men speak differently because of the existence of Words- 
worth and Coleridge; if not a thoughtful English book has appeared for 
forty years without some trace for good or evil of their influence; if 
sermon-writers subsist upon their thoughts; if “sacred poets” thrive by 
translating their weaker portions into the speech of women; if when all 
this is over some sufficient part of their writing will ever be found fitting 
food for wild musing and solitary meditation, surely this is because they 
possessed the inner nature—‘“an intense and glowing mind,” “the vision 
and the faculty divine.” But if, perchance, in their weaker moments the 
great authors of the Lyrical Ballads did ever imagine that the world was 
to pause because of their verses, that Peter Bell would be popular in 
drawing-rooms, that Christabel would be perused in the city, that people 
of fashion would make a handbook of The Excursion, it was well for 
them to be told at once that this was not so. Nature ingeniously pre- 
pared a shrill artificial voice, which spoke in season and out of season, 
enough and more than enough, what will ever be the idea of the cities 
of the plain concerning those who live alone among the mountains, of 
the frivolous concerning the grave, of the gregarious concerning the 
recluse, of those who laugh concerning those who laugh not, of the 
common concerning the uncommon, of those who lend on usury con- 
cerning those who lend not; the notion of the world of those whom it will 
not reckon among the righteous—it is said, “This won’t do!” And so in 
all time will the lovers of polished liberalism speak concerning the 
intense and lonely prophet. 


As another fine example one might cite the passage containing 
Bagehot’s estimate of the cavalier: 


A cavalier is always young. The buoyant life arises before us, 
rich in hope, strong in vigor, irregular in action; men young and ardent, 
“framed in the prodigality of nature”; open to every enjoyment, alive 
to every passion, eager, impulsive; brave without discipline, noble with- 
out principle; prizing luxury, despising danger; capable of high sentimeat, 
but in each of whom the “addiction was to courses vain”... The 
political sentiment is part of the character; the essence of Toryism is 
enjoyment. .. . The way to keep up old customs is to enjoy old customs; 
the way to be satisfied with the present state of things is to enjoy the 
present state of things. Over the cavalier mind this world passes with a 
thrill of delight, there is an exultation in a daily event, zest in the 
“regular thing,” joy at an old feast. 
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No less fine is his estimate of Peel as a constitutional states. 
man—a character, by the way, which he defined as “a man of 
common opinions and uncommon abilities” : 


His opinions resembled the daily accumulating insensible deposits 
of a rich alluvial soil. The great stream of time flows on with all things 
on its surface; and slowly, grain by grain, a mold of wise experience is 
unconsciously left on the still, extended intellect. The stealthy accump. 
lating words of Peel seem like the quiet leavings of some outward 
tendency, which brought these, but might as well have brought others, 
There is no peculiar stamp, either, on the ideas. They might have been 
any one’s ideas. They belong to the general diffused stock of observations 
which are to be found in the civilized world. . . . He insensibly takes ip 
and imbibes the ideas of those around him. If he were left in a vacuum 
he would have no ideas. 


The world has rightly marveled at Bagehot’s broad outlook 
on life, his penetrative insight, and his critical faculty, as well as 
his realizing imagination which irradiates and enlivens all of his 
essays, and, for the matter of that, of his miscellaneous writings, 
The essays, however, seem all the more an object of marvel when 
we reflect that they were the product of a young author who had 
not yet arrived at the meridian of life. As a critic remarked 
concerning them, they have proved the delight and despair at 
once of modern readers. Where else can you find combined in the 
same limited compass such a wide acquaintance with literature, 
such penetrating insight into life, such subtle analysis, such clever 
criticism, and withal such a delightful style ? 

After undertaking the editorship of the Economist he found 
it advisable to take up his residence in London. Despite the tax 
entailed on his time by the routine demands of the paper and his 
widespread reputation as an authority on finance, he yet was able 
to make a special study of various phases of the English govern- 
ment, contributing a series of articles on this subject to the Fort- 
nightly Review. These he collected in book form, in 1867, under 
the title “The English Constitution,” a work now recognized as a 
classic. Under such chapters as “The Cabinet,” “The Monarchy,” 
“The House of Lords,” “The House of Commons,” “On Change 
of Ministry,” etc., he showed in an easy, lucid, and comprehensive 
manner the government of Great Britain to be no true monarchy, 
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but a parliamentary government by a committee of the House of 
Commons known as his Majesty’s Ministers, with the House of 
Lords as a revising or advisory body. He had previously published 
jn a magazine article a study of our own American Constitution 
in which he argued that secession was expressly forbidden by that 
historic document. When he sent Gladstone a copy of this essay 
(which was quite apropos upon its publication in 1861), the great 
statesman pronounced it very able and highly instructive, but he 
dissented from the conclusion as to secession. Hardly had Bagehot 
concluded this work on the English Constitution when he under- 
took a line of thought and study even broader and more complex. 
This was his well-known Physics and Politics, first published as 
aserial in the Fortnightly Review. President Wilson, than whom 
there is no higher authority in this field, says of this book: 
Bagehot’s thought is not often constructive. Its business is gener 
ally analysis, interpretation, but in Physics and Politics it is distinctly 
creative and architectonic. It is always his habit to get at once to the 
concrete reality of a subject, lingering scarcely a moment upon its con- 
yentionalities; he sees always with his own eyes, never with another's; 
and even analysis takes from him a certain creative touch. The object 
of his thought is so vividly displayed that you seem to see all of it 
instead of only some of it. But here, in speaking of ages past and gone, 


his object is reconstruction, and that direct touch of his imagination 
makes what he says seem like the report of an eyewitness. 


Bagehot’s reputation, no doubt, marked him out as an excel- 
lent man for Parliament. Yet to his friends the enigma of his life 
was the fact that, though he stood three times for different con- 
stituencies, he was never elected to Parliament. In his diary for 
1865 occurs this amusing entry: “I tried to get into Parliament 
for Manchester this year, but Manchester could not ‘see it.’ I had 
a letter from Mr. Gladstone recommending me, but it was of no 
use. They said, ‘If he is so celebrated, why does not Finsbury 
elect him?” His mother was ambitious for him, not only that 
he should be most highly esteemed by politicians and statesmen, 
but that he himself should attain distinction in this field of 
activity as he had in others. Bagehot would have done all in his 
power to please his mother, but he was defeated three times for 
Parliament after he had done all he could to gratify her ambition, 
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the third time by the electors of the University of London, op 
whom he felt that he had a special claim. This defeat he accepted 
as final and never again consented to stand. 

Bagehot is reputed to have been a brilliant converser—quick, 
witty, and clever. “As an instrument of truth,” said a friend of 
his once, “I never knew anything like a talk with Bagehot.” Hig 
lifelong friend Roscoe used to say that Bagehot comprehended the 
full significance of everything you yourself said, making “talk 
with him like riding a horse with a perfect mouth.” Lord Bryce, 
writing to Mr. Hutton about him after his death, said: “One 
seemed to gain more profit as well as pleasure from a talk with 
Bagehot than with almost anyone else, all the more as, however, 
much one felt his superiority, it always remained conversation, 
and not, as often with great talkers, a lecture or a declamation.” 
But while Bagehot was a brilliant talker, his voice was not adapted 
to public speaking. He was no orator and despised monologue. 

In 1870 Bagehot began a treatise on finance, which appeared 
three years later under the title “Lombard Street.” It did not 
first appear in serial form. As its author states in the preface, 
this book deals with four sets of persons: the Bank of England, 
joint stock banks other than that bank, private bankers, and bill 
brokers; and he naively adds, “I am much afraid that neither 
will altogether like what is said of them.” To convey some idea 
of the character of this work, in the introduction to the 1910 
edition Mr. Hartley Withers says: “It is a wonderful achieve- 
ment that a book dealing with the shifting quicksands of the 
money market should still, after forty years, be a classic of which 
no one who wishes to understand the subject can afford to be 
ignorant.” 

In 1875 Bagehot was invited by Lord Morley, then editor of 
the Fortnightly Review, to prepare a series of articles on political 
economy for that journal. From this simple beginning Bagehot 
designed a pretentious work of three volumes, including one 
devoted to the biographies of celebrated political economists. But 
the execution of his plan met with frequent interruptions, for 
one reason or another, and the work was left unfinished at his 
death in 1877. However, enough had been done to indicate to the 
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leading economists of England and the Continent the high char- 
acter of the projected work and to insure the rank of a classic for 
the part that was completed. Sir Robert Griffen remarked con- 
cerning these Economic Studies that they were in reality, “with 
all their incompleteness, the most important work which Bagehot 
left.” “I do not think,” he continues, “that anything he did in 
this way will compare in quality with the work in Lombard 
Street or the Economic Studies. His work in this respect, to use 
Mr. Hutton’s phrase, was that of the least part of him; he was 
often not deeply interested in it himself, taking it only as ‘all in 
the day’s work,’ to use his own phrase; but what he did was none 
the less considerable, enough, and more than enough, to account 
for his authority and reputation, and to have made a name for 
him as an economist alone. . . . The fragments left are those of 
a grand building, the design went much farther than what we see, 
and, fine and noble as the work is, it is greatly interesting as 
proving how much finer and nobler the whole structure would have 
been.” Economic Studies concluded the list of Bagehot’s impor- 
tant writings. Yet perhaps mention should be made of a long 
series of articles on the “Depreciation of Silver” written in the 
last year of his life. 

Nature surely lavished her gifts upon Bagehot. It is the 
good fortune of but few men in a generation to be so generously 
endowed with superior mental gifts. His deep insight into men 
and affairs amounted almost to an intuition. With peculiar ap- 
propriateness he has been denominated a seer, but Bagehot was not 
simply a seer. Coupled with this faculty he had the gift of a 
concise, lucid, graceful, and vigorous expression which reenforced 
and enhanced his original thought. It may be said of him, as 
Doctor Johnson remarked of Addison, he never touched any sub- 
ject that he did not adorn it. Besides, Bagehot possessed a realiz- 
ing imagination that illuminated the driest and the most abstruse 
subjects of his study and investigation; and, as if to make his 
mental endowments all the more effective, he had the grace of 
wit and the saving sense of humor to impart spice and piquancy 
to what he said or wrote. Little wonder that we find him so 
spontaneous and stimulating as a writer. 
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Such was Bagehot as his many-sided genius is revealed to us 
of the present generation through his miscellaneous writings. Upon 
his death his father remarked, “I should never have known how 
great a raan Walter was had I not survived him.” In expressing 
his high regard for Bagehot’s character and his admiration for 
him as a man, Mr. Gladstone paid this glowing tribute: “Nor 
have I in all my experience known anyone from whom in this 
important province [finance] more was to be derived, or who was 
more free and genial in the communication of his large knowledge 
and matured reflection. But he seemed not less at home in deeper 
questions of political philosophy and of human character... . 
No one, I believe, more highly appreciated than myself the satis- 
faction and profit which were to be derived, during his lifetime, 
alike from his conversation and writings.” 


Klann Ud perrne- 





China and Confucianism 


CHINA AND CONFUCIANISM 


Tue root of these remarks is in a conversation that occurred 
some months ago with a fellow passenger in mid-Pacific. The 
topic happened to be China. It was his feeling that the inroads 
of Western civilization all through this empire are disrupting ties 
that have held it together for forty centuries, without replacing 
them with any new. This he considered to be particularly true 
of missionary schools and chapels. The Chinese were a peaceful, 
contented race, blessed with a religion of their own well suited to 
their needs. The introduction of foreign learning and Christian 
ideals cast their native faiths under a cloud and developed, in the 
case of the schools, quickness of mind at the expense of the older 
morals with their fine restraints. Such efforts tended to unsettle 
the people and to disturb the picturesqueness of their ancient life. 
The number of persons who wish to see China remain forever a 
land of tea, pagodas, and bronze Buddhas is surprisingly large, 
and those others are still more numerous and influential who, with 
a deeper motive, wish to declare “Hands off,” so that she may be 
left free to develop in her own way, in religion as in all things 
else, from seeds indigenous to her soil. They are common in Back 
Bay as well as in Peking. I can remember hearing, not a great 
while ago, a rather eloquent sermon in Appleton Chapel in which 
Confucius was hailed as the founder of the Golden Rule. One of 
their persuasion recently lectured in Shanghai, an emissary from 
Boston, who pleaded for purification of native faiths as against 
replacing them with Christianity. Let the brazen image be ex- 
plained rather than cast out! But they are strongest of all here 
in the capital of China. With the approval of the president, and 
under the leadership of a doctor of philosophy from Columbia 
University, they have been seeking to incorporate in a democratic 
constitution provision for Confucianism as a state religion. To 
no fair observer is the revival of Confucianism an unwelcome sign. 
Surely everyone will rejoice to see evidences of life in those old 
veins through which once flowed a nation’s blood. But it is a 
pertinent query how much of this rising force is due to a resusci- 
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tation of former powers, and how much to the infusion of new 
vigor through contact with Christianity. 

Economically speaking, there have been two great eras in 
China’s history. The first of these is the pastoral, a prehistoric 
epoch of which such abundant record is left in her poetry, her 
chronicles, and in the formation of her written characters. The 
second is the exclusively agricultural. The transition from a 
wandering existence to that of a life fixed in the soil may be read 
in the ceaseless wars and bloody centuries which brought to a 
close the dynasty of the Chows. This period, which native his- 
torians were wont to deplore as a lapse from the excellence of the 
Golden Age, is in reality the story of the struggle to put down 
roots in a fresh form of existence. Confucianism made its advent 
with this new life. The seeds were sown in the most troubled 
years of its birth. These upheavals were what called Confucius 
to his peripatetic mission among the warring states. His ideals 
presided over the slow progress of the rural life and gradually 
fastened themselves upon every phase of its activity. Confucianism 
is essentially the cult of an agricultural people. The first chron- 
icles it embraced were of the heroic figures who taught the sowing 
and reaping of grain; of the herald who at the spring of the year 
passed through the countryside with his wooden-tongued bell to 
proclaim the season of planting and of the mating of beasts. It 
makes of its emperor a disciple of the plow, and by its reverence 
for the aged, its worship of the past, its hostility to innovation, 
has practically closed every other avenue to wealth save that of 
the most rudimentary arts. The immense riches of the sub-surface 
in minerals and the inconceivable saving of cooperative manv- 
facture have been shut doors to China’s needy people for two 
millenniums. Its influence upon their spiritual life has been very 
much in kind. There is frequent reference in the Shu King and 
the Shi King to the will of Heaven, to which as a species of pale 
abstraction the righteous man is urged to bow his head and to 
which the changing course of history is to be traced. It cannot 
be doubted that such a conception of the world as rational was, 
like Stoicism in the West, a great advance over polytheism. Its 
weakness lies in the fact that it is too bloodless a belief ever to 
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supersede it and that the worship of strange gods goes on under 
its very shadow. That part of its literature most intimately 
Confucian is the Lun Yii, a collection of the sayings of the great 
sage. They make no pretense to divine wisdom, but consist for 
the most part of disjointed observations on the conduct of life as 
typified in the Superior Man. Their nearest counterpart is to be 
found in the pithy sayings of Solon and the stormy advice of 
Theognis to his wealthy pupil. In these remarks, treasured up 
by admiring disciples, we find our closest transcript of the mind 
of Confucius. Some speech we find of Heaven, and twice the 
word prayer is mentioned, but never in the sense of a fatherly 
God or of free intercourse with him. On the only recorded occa- 
sion when one of his followers ventured an inquiry on the subject 
of the after life he was rebuffed by the answer, “We know too 
little about our present existence to bother our heads with a 
future.” Most of his gnomic utterances consist of varying 
emphasis on the excellence of humility, sincerity, reverence, perti- 
nacity, and cautious goodwill. We must not do evil to others lest 
they do the same to us—the so-called Golden Rule. We must not 
reward our enemies with love for fear we have nothing better 
left to give our friends. There is not a single statement which 
might not be strung upon the thread of enlightened self-interest, 
a breviary of self-approbation. Perhaps the nearest parallel to 
them in our own time is to be found in the closing verses of 
Wordsworth’s “The Happy Warrior”—although Confucius ab- 
horred the martial virtues—those sonorous lines which set forth an 
ideal as splendid as it is hollow, and as melancholy as it is cold, 
the ideal of a solitary virtue. 

There are, of course, in Confucian literature, as there are 
in every other, many noble passages, and many others of that 
ambiguous sort easy to fill with all the richness of twenty centuries 
of Christian thinking; passages which when pieced together 
present a garment of undeniable beauty ; but it is not the garment 
Confucius cut. The real facts, as scholars have long known, do 
not justify any other conclusion than that his teachings spring 
from a motive of refined prudence. They are not a faith, but a 
code of morals; they are not a literature of revelation, but a loose 
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collection of gnomic sayings. On the great points of religious 
belief from which true inspiration takes wing—the fatherhood 
of God, his love for mankind, and his atonement with them— 
they maintain the silence of an avowed ignorance. “Men grow,” 
says Theodore Snow, “by that upon which they feed.” When did 
a diet of agnosticism ever produce the ruddy vigor of self-sacrifice? 

China stands on the threshold of her third era. The possi- 
bilities of the exclusively agricultural life have been exhausted, 
It can support no more of the population without the use of 
scientific fertilizers, such as electricity or expensive chemicals, 
the cost of which is at present out of the question. The sustenance 
they get from the soil is too meager for any margin of income; no 
capital is available for improvements. They are bound to the 
earth. Though it yields them the scantiest of livelihoods, they 
cannot leave it, for they have nothing else to which to turn. It 
is a marvel that centuries ago mere pressure of numbers did not 
force them into other avenues of life. Instead, they have con- 
tinued to seek their living in the same way their remote ancestors 
did, and the methods which sufficed for their fewer mouths have 
brought these into a steadily deepening pit of poverty and degrada- 
tion. The vast majority of the Chinese are too poor to afford 
anything but a diet of the coarsest grains and a wardrobe of the 
rudest cotton clothing. Education, books, periodicals, travel, these 
are luxuries which have not dawned on their horizon. Beset 
between an insufficient soil upon one hand and starvation upon 
the other, they have been left for hundreds of years a prey to 
famine and disease. From these evils a door of escape has opened 
through the prospect of an industrial life. An entirely new level 
of occupations has been disclosed to view. The fabulous wealth 
in minerals which has lain from time immemorial under the feet 
of China, locked up by fatuous superstition, when brought to the 
surface in mines will literally water the country with golden 
streams. It will multiply the investing capital. It will furnish 
employment for unnumbered thousands. It will call into being 
railroads to deliver its metals at the centers of trade. These in 
their turn will employ other thousands. They will open up high- 
ways of intercourse. The easy exchange of goods will encourage 
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the division of labor ; localities suited to the production of certain 
fruits, grains, and natural commodities will be stimulated to 
specialize in that direction. The discovery of a market will swell 
the private income. A larger income will mean easier circum- 
stances, more catholic tastes, a wider range of needs. The concen- 
tration of trades, the establishment of factories, the diversification 
of crafts will follow as a natural consequence. The remotest 
corners of the empire will thus be drawn by an automatic process 
into the gigantic warp and woof of an industrial society. Finally, 
when the people shall have been diverted from the soil, its cultiva- 
tion may be taken up on a new and generous scale, with the use 
of scientific appliances such as are practiced in Germany, and of 
labor-saving machinery such as is common in America and 
Siberia. An incipient development of this sort has already made 
its appearance, and it furnishes a new source of wealth. 

But what of the incalculable demands which such a society 
will put upon the Chinese? The power to see opportunities, the 
disposition to shoulder great undertakings, the willingness to 
repose trust in others, the loyalty to interests not one’s own, the 
faithfulness, the vision, the “far view, which is the fair view,” 
those spiritual quaiities which make possible so complex a civiliza- 
tion as our own—where are these to come from? This aged land, 
which has so long been the paradise of the venerable old, whence 
is she to conjure these attributes of perennial youth? Not from 
Confucianism, with its cautious prudence and calculating goodwill. 
Not from Confucianism, with its apotheosis of the pater familias, 
with its blind deference to seniority, with its ingrowing circles of 
blood-relationship. Though these have developed unparalleled 
stability, at the cost of what real patriotism, what deep, spon- 
taneous home life, has not that stability been purchased. From 
whatever inward warmth Confucianism may once have eked a 
guiding ray, her day is past. Her pale beams have been quenched 
in a greater light. Henceforth she shall mirror the radiance of 
a new orb. For a sun has arisen on Cathay. 


ea ae 
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BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 


Sie by side in Norway’s Hall of Fame stands Bjérnson and 
Ibsen. To discuss the comparative merits of the two would be a 
thankless task. They are so different that the truest comparison 
would be a contrast. One critic has said that Bjérnson is the 
heart of Norway, Ibsen its head. We can accept that judgment 
without detracting from either one; for heart and head both have 
value. The world needs its great hearts as well as its superior 
brains. Each has its mission. Which shall be given preference 
depends entirely on the viewpoint of the individual who expresses 
the preference. “Doubtless God could have made a better berry 
than the strawberry, but doubtless he didn’t.” So agreed good 
Izaak Walton. Izaak has not convinced the world, however, and 
there are many who would take up the cudgel for some other 
member of the berry family. Some of us have decided, never- 
theless, that we will not postpone our shorteakes and pies until 
the controversy is settled. So Ibsen and Bjérnson have their 
partisans. Happily we need not wait for an absolute decision in 
the matter before we can think with Ibsen or feel with Bjérnson. 
There is truth in the critic’s statement that “heart” predominates 
in Bjérnson. We do not think of him as an intellectual prodigy, 
but as a great soul. If one looks for brilliance he will be disap- 
pointed. Not so if he seeks for warmth. He never dazzles you; 
he always delights you. He is not a bird of plumage, but of song. 
If Shaw is a peacock who is continually spreading his feathers, 
Bjérnson is a lark who forgets himself in the wild joy of song. 
The one is a patch of landscape, very pretty as long as it does not 
rain. The other is a message of cheer floating out over the meadows 
of life, telling us that brighter hours are at hand. We do not fall 
on our faces in Bjérnson’s presence, but rather grip the hand and 
look into the eyes of a comrade. He does not compel our worship, 
but captures our love. He has a philosophy, but he impresses you 
as one who has felt rather than syllogized his way through the 
problems of life. You do not think of him as a wrinkle-faced 
pedant, but a buoyant, optimistic man, glad that he is alive, 
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thoroughly convinced that the universe has a kindly heart and 
that the final outcome will be good, and not ill. Bjérnson had a 
great heart. And none knew it better than his countrymen. When 
Nansen returned from his expedition in the north a great reception 
was given him. The nation, thrilled with the stories of his 
adventures and awakened to a new consciousness of expanding life 
and to a new sense of national power, looked for a spokesman 
who should gather into his own bosom all the emotions, aspirations, 
patriotisms of the hour and give them fitting expression. With 
one accord it turned to Bjérnson. And he did not disappoint. 
His throbbing heart, sensitive to all that stirred his fellow men, 
caught the spirit of the hour, and he came to the task as one to 
the manner born. 

But, like most epigrams, this one concerning Bjérnson and 
Ibsen expresses only half a truth. Ibsen was not merely a brain 
and Bjérnson was certainly more than a heart. An unemotional 
man could not have written “Brand,” nor could an unthinking 
man have produced “Beyond Our Might.” None of Bjérnson’s 
dramas lack evidence of intellectual power. Measured by the 
usual instruments of dramatic analysis, his dramatic children 
demonstrate their right to be. The garments in which they are 
clothed are not striking, it is true. As a rule Bjérnson’s language 
is very matter-of-fact. How much it has lost through translation 
a Yankee has no means of discovering, but viewing it as it stands 
in English translation, there is little that is unusual. The reader 
is seldom surprised into a fervent “O” by the bursting of meta- 
phorical skyrockets. There are a few posies which the reader may 
gather into his basket as he journeys through the Bjérnsonian 
fields. “It’s just raining sunlight.” There is a whole glorious 
June day in four words. Shaw’s Tanner would have needed a 
whole scene to get that said, and when the curtain rang down 
he would still be “talking.”” What more graphic description could 
one ask for than this of the house in “Hell” : “Broken the windows 
and sadly drooping the sign, like a drink that is dripping away. 
The stoop seized by a hurricane and hurled across the ocean of 
destiny, and you, yourself, clinging to this last remnant of the 
vessel that is your life, And the door—now it’s hanging there like 
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a drunkard whom the bouncer is chucking into the street.” And 
how is this for a description of a petulant wife: “She is like g 
child that woke up too early in the morning; it strikes and kicks 
at anyone that comes to pet it.” We defy even Strindberg to 
paint a better—or a worse—picture of conjugal infelicity. Foy 
the most part, however, Bjérnson’s characters are not arrayed in 
garments of flashing metaphor. They are clad in street clothes, 
And to many this seems a distinct advantage. We do not have 
to spend valuable nervous energy trying to decide ‘how much is 
silk and lace and powder and wigs and how much is real man or 
woman. His characters do not deliver orations; they talk. They 
do not play a part; they live. Their language is not simply the 
vehicle of smart and pretty things which Bjérnson wanted to say, 
but is the expression of their own inner souls. So it comes to 
pass that he has given to the world not a troupe of actors, but 
flesh-and-blood men and women. His characters do not take prizes 
at beauty shows nor honors at the universities; they do not startle 
society by their idiosyncrasies nor dazzle it with impossible achieve- 
ments. They fit into a normal world, and their joys and sorrows, 
defeats and triumphs, sins and virtues, are so much like our own 
that we feel perfectly at home with them. A few times his 
character sketches sink into caricature. One may be pardoned a 
doubt as to whether such a man as Pastor Sang ever existed out- 
side of the author’s imagination. And certainly Professor Tygesen 
is a case of exaggerated individualism. But it is probable that 
these caricatures were not accidental, but intentional. At least 
they serve well the dramatist’s purpose in heaping ridicule upon 
certain things which he scorned. For the most part, however, his 
characters are real. In Holger he has given us a typical industrial 
tyrant, with his class pride, his scorn of the laborer, his utter 
failure to recognize his debt to the men who helped him make his 
wealth. When Olsen, speaking for the laborers, says: “I guess 
there’s a few who helped build up—from the first—and now 
there are thousands helping,” Holger contemptuously replies: 
“Helping? Yes; my inkwell has also been helping. And the 
power and the machines and the telegraph and the ships and the 
workmen, I put the workmen last because every so often they 
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try to smash all the rest to pieces. And neither the inkwell nor 
the power nor the machines nor the telegraph is that stupid.” And 
to Rachel he says: “I have had to hear that those fellows have 
made my wealth, and that, accordingly, I am playing the part of 
an arch thief. Eh? Quite an amusing tale. Here I have built 
up a market for the labor of many thousand men. Add to those 
all who are depending on them and they make a whole city. And 
so one fine day, before I am through with it, they turn on me 
and tell me it is theirs.” How natural that sounds! One would 
think that Bjérnson had lived on this side of the water and had 
met some of our own Lord High Chancellors of Industry. And 
what a modern figure he has given us in Lydia. This poor girl 
sought to achieve self-realization. But she thought that self- 
realization meant self-assertion. She took what pleased her and 
passed on. Men were simply toys for her amusement; when she 
got tired of them she flung them into the fire. She did not hesi- 
tate to crush life if it stood in her way. And so through life she 
went smashing hearts and homes and lives. One is reminded of 
Oscar Wilde, who said: “I amused myself with being a dandy, a 
man of fashion. Tired of being on the heights, I deliberately 
went into the depths in search of new sensations. I grew careless 
of the lives of others. I took pleasure where it pleased me and 
passed on.” Lydia is a real ultramodern and could find plenty of 
company in American cities. Bjérnson’s characters are not visi- 
tants from another world. They are picked off the dusty highways 
of this world. : 

To create such characters one must know life. If the literary 
artist’s pictures are to be alive, the paints must be carefully mixed. 
Vice and virtue, weakness and strength, love and hate, humor and 
ill-humor, must be wisely mingled, else the portrait will be unreal. 
He must know how to dip his brush into that queer stuff which we 
call human nature if he would produce that marvelous blending 
of hues which we call human life. We think Bjérnson has done 
so. “He knew what was in man.” How keen his appreciation of 
the longings of the human heart! “If there is any happiness on 
earth it is to find one’s every thought faultlessly understood.” “If 
I only had the reward of thanks which the humblest workingman 
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gets—if it were only a smile.” How well he measured the work- 

ings of the spirit this, from The Newly Married, bears witness; 
Axel—“And what is still more amazing is that she is jealous.” 
Mathilde—“You should only be glad that this has happened.” 
Axel—“That she is jealous?” 


Mathilde—“It has helped her. She is on the high road to loving you 
now.” 


Axel—“Now?” 
Mathilde—“Love often comes that way—especially to one who has 
been made uneasy.” 


And when shallow Marna returns from her broken marriage in a 
flood of tears her father sees that her copious weeping is more the 
result of injured vanity than wounded love, and he says, “Let me 
add that those who are wounded in their vanity are most deeply 
wounded for the moment. But it passes off more quickly.” How 
alert Bjérnson was to the dangers of the artistic temperament! 
Listen to Borgny after describing the heartless character of 
Undine: “He—I mean the man whom Undine loves—must be a 
dreamer. A poet, for instance—or a musician.” “Why?” asks 
Langfred. “Because such people are more easily captured. 
Bjérnson also discovered what many men never have, that a 
minister may be a human being. In Dean Hall, instead of the 
starched and frocked prig who could not bend without cracking, 
we have “a man of like passions as we are.” In the hands of 
another Hall might have become a clown. As it is he is semi- 
ludicrous at times, but the appealing element is his vigorous asser- 
tion of his humanity. “Dean or no, I am aman.” It is a tribute 
to Bjérnson’s knowledge of men that he allowed this minister to 
say what every true minister feels and would say if he had a 
chance. And, finally, it is evidence of the dramatist’s versatile 
knowledge of humanity that, in the same play in which he has 
given such a true picture of the lordly capitalist, he has also 
flashed on the canvas the inner soul of the oppressed laboring class. 
A student of social affairs must look far for a better insight into 
the feelings of men smarting under industrial tyranny than he 
will get in such sentences as these: 


The sun kills off microbes; the sun breeds faith. All this is known 
by the rich people up there—and yet they let you live down here where 
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disease and rottenness live side by side with you—here where children 
jose their color and thoughts their clearness—here where clothes and 
minds alike grow moldy. They have preachers and churches; they have 
hymns and prayers; they have a tiny bit of charity, too—but a God they 
have not. 


Or this: 

To seat oneself upon a sedia curulis built out of the bent necks of 
millionaires! Ah! ah!—with one’s feet on their money bags and all 
around me the curses and applause of men like the swelling blast of an 
orchestra, like a roaring sea of homage—ah! 

Humor is the hallmark of mental soundness. I would dis- 
trust the logic of a man who could not laugh. True logic and 
laughter are inseparable. The man who sums up life in proper 
syllogisms will see much to make him smile, and the man who 
smiles will make a truer estimate of life. The dramatist who can 
laugh and who puts a laugh into the soul of his characters and his 
audience will give a better delineation of life than one who does 
not. Of course not all merrymakers are wholesome. We could 
easily spare the man of the horse-laugh along with him of the 
insufferable grin. Much of the so-called humor of the stage be- 
longs to one of these two classes. It is an intermittent guffaw or 
one prolonged grin. Bjérnson’s humor is neither. It is refined 
and refreshing, not rude nor tiresome. It is normal to the situa- 
tion, never dragged in on all fours. “Love and Geography” 
furnishes many instances. Speaking of Turman, a supreme ex- 
ample of selfish bachelorhood, Birgit, a stranger, asks: “Is he 
married ;” Tygesen replies, “If you had ever seen him—for a 
moment only—you would never have asked that question.” If 
one desires a good laugh he cannot find it better than by following 
the fortunes of snuff-taking Malla. Her combat with Tygesen 
just before she and Tygesen’s wife run away is one of the merry 
tragedo-comedies. To attempt to reproduce it within the limits 
of this paper would be only to spoil it. It is impossible to get 
the humorous effect of this scene unless one reads the story of the 
whole combat. It is simply overwhelming. A most humorous 
scene is given in “Beyond Human Might.” A number of factory 
owners have assembled to consider the troublesome labor problem. 
The humor arises out of the attempt of these lordly business men 
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to make speeches. One Blom, elegantly dressed, mounts the dais, 
orders a glass of water iced—with emphasis upon the iced—and 
proceeds. He is evidently not versed in public speaking and his 
effort becomes a farce. These are fair samples of the dramatist’ 
humor. They reveal a sense of the ludicrous that is entertaining 
and harmless. He makes us laugh without lowering our manhood, 

Bjérnson’s dramatic methods are simple. He seldom depends 
on startling stage effects. We recall one prominent instance where 
he departs from the rule. This is the opening scene of “Beyond 
Human Might.” Here is desolation. Hovels cling to the sides 
of a deep chasm. In the foreground stands a ramshackle building 
with broken windows, door almost off its hinges—and on it painted 
the ominous word “Hell.” Before the curtain rises a funeral 
hymn is sung in unison. As the curtain rises a coffin, holding a 
grown person, is carried out from one of the shanties. It is 
followed by another holding the body of a child, and then by a 
third that is still smaller. Such a curtain-raiser would startle any 
audience. As a rule, however, Bjérnson uses situations rather 
than spectacles as weapons of dramatic power. There is little 
rattling of stage machinery. He relies upon the conflict of strug- 
gling souls to grip the interest of his audiences. In some of his 
plays, as in Laboremus, there is almost no acting at all. The 
characters simply talk. But how effectively they talk! That the 
interest does not flag is high tribute to the power of the ideas 
which troop in columns across the stage. On the whole, his de- 
velopment of situations is very satisfactory. Most of that which 
he has made his characters feel and do seems perfectly legitimate 
to the occasion. Perhaps the most strained effect is the reunion 
in the “Newly Married Couple.” It seems hardly possible that a 
couple who have been estranged shall fall into each other’s arms 
and wipe out all differences so suddenly as Laura and Axel do 
upon the visit of her parents. But as a rule his characters are 
admirably handled. They move before us as living men, not like 
manikins who act upon the nod of the dramatist. But a drama- 
tist’s ultimate place in literature does not depend merely upon his 
technical skill. Some importance attaches to the purposes and 
aims which technical skill embodies. Why did he write? For 
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what purpose did he create his dramatic children? What kind of 
a moral atmosphere do his plays carry with them? Do they affect 
the race for good or for ill? These are pertinent questions which 
the student of literature has a right to thrust upon the aspirant for 
literary fame. Literature must be appraised in terms of life. It 
is justified if it ministers to life; it is condemned if it vitiates or 
destroys it. One can hardly discover any reason for Gorky or 
Tchekhoff. It is easy to find a place for Shaw. The former with 
their blank pessimism cut the nerve of human energy. Shaw 
with all his “peacockery” at least applies the spur and whip. He 
stings, but he stirs. You think sometimes you would like to take 
him by the neck and shake him; you are certain that you ought to 
go out and shake yourself. So he does serve life—therefore has 
an excuse for living and a claim to recognition. One day Bjiérnson 
said, in speaking of Collins, “What we want in the future is a 
literature that will make men better.” That is a fair demand. 
Let us apply it to Bjérnson himself. Will his work make men 
better? We think it will. It is absolutely clean. After one wades 
through the reeking pages of a Wilde or D’Annunzio he feels as if 
he ought to take a bath. The very atmosphere is polluted. One 
is reminded of a well-known evangelist’s prayer for the newspaper 
men: “Visit them in their offices. They are pretty bad fellows— 
some of them. You may have to take a bottle of smelling salts 
along with you. But don’t pass them by.” No bottle of deodoriz- 
ing fluid is necessary for the readers of Bjérnson. He is as clean 
as the sunlight that rides on the fleecy clouds of a June day. In 
“When the New Wine Blooms” he has handled a situation that 
offered great possibilities of evil suggestions. He touches upon 
the most intimate relations of the home, but he does it without 
slurring the relation or shocking the reader. We listen to those 
lines with none of that sense of outrage which seizes us when we 
read certain other pages. But Bjérnson’s purity is more than 
freedom from pollution. It is a knight-errancy in behalf of the 
whole cause of purity. How he scorned the double standard for 
men and women. His “Gauntlet” is one mighty protest against 
the idea that “a woman owes a man both her past and her future; 
& man owes a woman only his future.” When Nordau asks, 
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“Are you right in being equally strict with the men as with the 
women?” Svava, who is Bjérnson’s spokesman, says: “Yes, of 


course.” And again Svava says, “One would think that marriage 
were a sort of a superior washhouse for men, and that men could 
come and take a dip there when they pleased—and in what state 
they please.” Through the entire play Bjérnson makes a vigorous 
protest against that false and superficial morality which would 
call a prodigal son’s career the “necessity of nature” but would 
send a prodigal daughter to hell without trial. For his insistence 
that man should bring to the marriage altar just the same purity 
which he demands of woman he deserves the gratitude of every 
woman. 

But Bjérnson not only did the home a service by his earnest 
plea that it be founded in purity; he strikingly drew attention to 
the danger to the home that lurked in the unrestrained individual- 
ism of the Ibsen school. Self-realization may too easily degenerate 
into self-assertion, and self-assertion can be successfully practiced 
only by an unwedded savage. The day a man or woman enters 
into wedlock self-assertion must give way to self-sacrifice or the 
divorce court will soon have a case on docket. Our dramatist saw 
this, and he took up his pen and wrote two plays in order to get 
his countrymen to see it. In one the individualist is a husband 


who is devoted to geographical studies. And he is no mere book- , 


worm. The romance of the thing has seized him. “I began a 
philologist. But always while at work on my languages, especially 
the old ones, it was as if I had heard the distant roaring of the 
sea in one—as if I had heard that long-drawn melancholy soughing 
of the waves—that incessant gentle lapping. And in another | 
would hear the echoes rolling between the hills—popping and 
leaping and laughing. And the language of the big plains—full 
of heavy, monotonous drudging and something that sounded like 
the tramp of horses and the rattle of carts. And in that way | 
saw landscapes and habits of life emerging from the languages. 
It tempted me. I had to read about the country inhabited by 
those peoples. I got so deep into it that I had to stay forever.” 
So he was no mere pedant, but a romancer. But in his romance 
with geography he forgot his romance with his wife, Karen. He 
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gave himself up wholly to his geographical love. His wife and the 
other inhabitants of the household became mere things, to be used 
for his convenience. He so filled the house with his maps and 
papers that the wife scarcely had standing room. He sent his 
daughter away to boarding school because she was in the way. 
He became a thoroughgoing individualist—determined to express 
himself at any cost. But there comes an awakening. His wife, 
unable to endure his selfishness, goes away. His daughter, hap- 
pening in, says she will not stay. “Without mother? Not if 
you begged me on your knees! Not if you killed me for it 
either!” He essays the task of living in the big house alone. He 
thinks it will be splendid. His individualism can have its fruition 
now. But, alas! he discovers that to walk one’s way without 
restraint is to walk a bitter way. He summons his wife back 
again. “It was I who drove you away. All geography and no 
love—that won’t do, you see.” The other play aims at the same 
thing. Only in that one it is the wife who is the individualist. 
She is the “New Woman.” Bjérnson’s readers will discover that 
he is not in sympathy with this modern creation. His views are 
old-fashioned and—well, I was going to add another adjective, 
but it would only betray a humble preacher’s opinion in the matter, 
and what is the use of doing that in so hopeless an affair as this 
modernized and masculine female? However that may be, Mrs. 
Arvik is a typical New Woman. Her husband is a figurehead in 
the home. But to her, too, there comes an awakening. Left 
alone by the husband whom she has so ruthlessly disregarded, she 
flings herself upon his bed. “I heard from his pillow how I had 
forsaken him. Forsaken him on your account, children, and on 
account of the household and of those miserable business affairs. 
. . . Between yesterday and to-day there is a whole night. More 
than that! Between yesterday and to-day there is a whole life.” 
She is completely cured. 

Much might be written on Bjérnson as a prophet of moral 
truth. How he hated sham! Some of the hottest shafts from his 
quiver were hurled at the Pharisee. What scorn he heaps upon 
the bishop who, because of her supposed past, refuses to receive 
Leonarda! He has never seen anything wrong in her; in the 
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eight years in which he has known her he admits that her life 
has been exemplary; but there is a rumor against her. The 
bishop thinks nothing of receiving General Rosen, whose vice jg 
common knowledge. But then Rosen is a man—and, forsooth, g 
vicious man is not so dangerous as a suspicioned woman. And 
when she points out to him the weakness of his position, and 
reminds him of compassion, and he still refuses to give her recog. 
nition, how she pillories him! “Now I can say this to your 
lordship: You have no courage. Standing face to face with me 
here, you know what you ought to do, but dare not do it.” No 
preacher ever protested more earnestly than he against the oblitera- 
tion of moral distinctions. Sin was always sin to him. At the 
close of one of Oscar Wilde’s plays, after a career of murder and 
suicide, two lovers are dying in each other’s embrace. And this 
is their last message: “Who sins for love sins not.” No such 
mawkish sentimentalism is found on the pages of Bjérnson. In 
“Laboremus” he smites that assertion to the dust. Lydia has 
tried to rise by means of crime. She appeals to Langfred for “a 
love so great that it can raise the blackest sinner up to itself” 
and say to its love: “I shall carry you to where the angels dwell. 
Even for that my love is strong enough.” But Langfred answers: 
“That story has been shattered for me into a hundred thousand 
fragments. The distance is too enormous. Not a single change 
would suffice, but a hundred thousand changes if such a creature 
is to reach heaven.” Bjérnson did not believe much in death-bed 
repentance. When that group of factory owners faces death Anker 
says, “Dear friend, why don’t you come and pray for your soul ;” 
Ketil replies: “Not much use, I fear. I guess the soul is what it 
is. It can’t change as quick as all that. And if anybody should 
be waiting for it on the other side—well, I imagine he won’t let 
himself be fooled by what little I could say now.” These are 
stern words, but they will have a mission in a world too prone to 
forget the distinction between sin and righteousness and too ready 
to presume that one can be transformed into the other in the 
embrace of passionate love or by means of a prayer on lips already 
stiffening with death. 

We cannot close without a reference to Bjérnson’s repudiation 
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of “otherworldliness.” His critics are agreed that two of his 
dramas were written against what they call “the tyranny of the 
Boundless.” To him the Christian’s placing of life’s purpose 
beyond all life actually known to man seemed a great obstacle to 
the race. I think no one will find fault with his criticism of that 
otherworldliness which neglects this world. There is no reason 
nor room for those who are so busy star-gazing that they do not 
see the task lying at their feet. Rightly did he ridicule those 
churchmen who forgot their duties in their eagerness to see a 
miracle and who did not know that a deed of love is a surer proof 
of God than any interruption of the normal order of nature. 
There is also a place for his plea against that sentiment which 
looks for the redemption of the world through catastrophe rather 
than through persistent toil. Against such forms of the craving 
for the Boundless his criticisms are well directed. But if he 
means that man is to ignore his passion for the Infinite, to treat 
it as inconsequential, and address himself wholly to the things 
bounded by time and space, then some of us will have to be 
pardoned if we part company with him. Indeed, he parts com- 
pany with himself, if you will pardon the paradox. For in “Love 
and Geography” he makes Birgit ask, “Do you think anybody 
loses anything by living a complete human life?” In that par- 
ticular instance he is pleading a place for the instinct of love 
against the encroachment of scientific pursuits. And he means 
to say that a complete life means the recognition of the instinct 
for love as well as the instinct for work, and that both are neces- 
sary. It certainly is fair to apply his own reasoning to himself. 
Side by side with the instinct for love and the instinct for work 
is another instinct—the instiuct for the Infinite. It is not a 
cogitation of theologians, but a fact widespread as the race. A 
complete human life means the recognition of that instinct as well 
as any other. And we hurl Bjérnson’s question back in his own 
face: “Can anybody lose anything by living a complete human 
life?’ Does not the fullest life demand that this very passion 
for the boundless be allowed its largest development? And, finally, 
it is not true that we shall set the race ahead by seeking to com- 
prise all of life’s purposes within the life of this world. If 
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history teaches anything it is that when men lose sight of the sky 
they also grow careless of earth; that the man who never looks 
up will not see very far beyond himself; that when you destroy 
men’s faith in the Infinite and crush their hope of immortality 
you dry up the fountain of inspiration and cut the nerve of 
human energy. Goethe quoted with approval the saying of Lorenzo 
De Medici, “They are dead for this world who hope for no other,” 
Lamartine, the Frenchman, looking with envy upon nations whose 
great men were like Washington and Franklin, Sidney and Crom- 
well, uttered this lament for his own country, which seemed 
destitute of such leaders: “The great men of other countries live 
and die on the scene of history looking up to heaven; our great 
men appear to live and die forgetting completely the only idea 
which is worth living and dying for; they live and die looking 
at the spectator, or, at most, at posterity.” With few exceptions 
it has been the statesmen and reformers with the upward look 
who have moved the race on to its goal. It has been the people 
who have not lost God who have hastened the realization of the 
Good. We think Zangwill was nearer the truth than Bjiérnson 
when in reply to Stephen’s advocacy of “The Next Religion,” 
which religion was to ignore everything except this visible world 
and dispense with prayer and the hope of immortality, he makes 
Mary say: “You and your dried-up thinkers! I tell you that the 
great live world will never take your religion, and even if you 
deluded all male humanity the mothers would rise up and tear 
it to pieces.” And snatching up a great lily from the body of 
her dead boy, she says, with transfigured face, ““The Resurrection 
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Andrea Del Sarto and His Wife 


ANDREA DEL SARTO AND HIS WIFE 


Browntne’s “Andrea del Sarto” has always been among the 
poet’s most popular works, having the twofold interest of being at 
once a great poem and a criticism of a great and well-known 
painter. It has seemed to most readers, however, to be chiefly a 
discussion of the art of Andrea, the “faultless painter,” with the 
criticism that his paintings lack the spiritual element or the 
divine fire. Good drawing there is, as the poem says, and colors 
that have made Andrea famous, but, though having these technical 
excellences in full, the painter was lacking in the higher spiritual 
elements that distinguished his great contemporaries, Raphael and 
Michelangelo. The assertion of this inferiority has been taken 
as the burden of the poem. The occasion of the poem has probably 
helped to leave the impression that it was meant chiefly as a poem 
on art. It seems that Browning had been asked by Mr. Kenyon, 
Mrs. Browning’s cousin, who had in the first instance introduced 
the two poets to personal acquaintance, to procure for him in 
Florence a copy of Andrea’s famous painting of himself and his 
wife, but being unable to obtain the copy as desired, Browning 
sent this poem instead. No doubt, then, partly because it was 
sent as a substitute for a painting, the poem has been thought of 
chiefly as a poem on a painting. But a more careful reading leaves 
the conviction that the poem deals primarily with the painter 
rather than with his art. Browning had the true poetic interest in 
human life above all things else and studied men’s work chiefly 
to understand their lives. In this poem, then, he makes a study 
of the relations of Andrea and his wife, as portrayed by Andrea 
himself in the painting, and by unveiling for us the inmost secret 
of his life he accounts for Andrea’s comparative failure. In 
forming his judgment of Andrea the poet makes use of all avail- 
able knowledge of the painter and, as has been observed by many 
writers, he follows chiefly Vasari, the author of the Lives of the 
Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, who had him- 
self been a pupil of Andrea, and who knew well his wife, Lucrezia. 
As one writer says, “This poem is in a large measure a poetic 
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rendering of the prose account of Vasari, even to the character of 
Lucrezia” (Cooke, Browning Guide Book, page 11). But the 
poet discloses none of the animosity of the historian toward Andrea 
and his wife, and agrees more in spirit with Vasari’s second 
edition, in which, as has been said, the account of Andrea “jg 
abbreviated and softened somewhat” (Ibid.). The poet makes 
him a pathetic figure, and while disclosing fully his shortcomings 
does not rob us of our sympathy with him. The poem is one of 
those intimate studies of the inner thought and consciousness of 
a man that fully discloses his character, and in which no one has 
more ability than Browning. It was very bold indeed for both 
Vasari and Browning to proclaim the great painter as a failure 
when he had accomplished so much in his life. Andrea had been 
one of the three greatest painters of his time, and hence stands 
among the great of all time. In some respects neither Raphael nor 
Michelangelo could surpass him, and on the occasion referred 
to in the poem Browning has him say concerning a certain paint- 
ing of Raphael’s: 
That arm is wrongly put—and there again 
A fault to pardon in the drawing’s lines, 


Its body, so to speak... 
Still, what an arm! and I could alter it. 


Even while Andrea was still a youth Michelangelo recognized the 
superiority of his technique and foretold that he might some day 
“bring the sweat” to Raphael’s brow. That such a talented and 
eminent painter could be considered in any way a failure might 
at first come as a shock to any reader. But Browning had stand- 
ards of success and failure that penetrated to the inmost thoughts 
and recesses of the heart and had little to do with outer appear 
ances or professional success. In strange contrast, then, with the 
great painter it should be recalled that a few years after writing 
this poem Browning characterizes as only “apparent failures” the 
poor wretches “who did most abhor their life in Paris yesterday,” 
and whose bodies he saw in the place for suicides in the morgue 
in Paris. He weeps over these as probably the victims of mis 
fortune, and while lamenting the fact that they seem to have 
failed, he leaves them to God, with the hope 
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That what began best can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once prove accursed. 


The picture upon which the poem is based has been carefully 
described by various writers chiefly with a view to help in the 
understanding of the poem. Mr. Ernest Radford thus describes 
it in The Browning Society Papers: “The artist and his wife are 
presented at half-length. Andrea turns toward her with a pleading 
expression on his face. . . . It wears an expression that cannot 
be forgotten. . . . Andrea’s right arm is around her; he leans 
forward as if searching her face for the strength that has gone 
from himself. . . . It suggests only a very mild, and at the same 
time immutable, determination to have her own way. Anyone who 
has sat, as I have, looking at the picture of which I write will feel 
that the poem is true, not merely typically, but historically.” 
It appears to have been the work of the year 1524, when Andrea 
was thirty-seven years of age. He had married Lucrezia twelve 
years before, when he was twenty-four years of age. Even then 
he had attained considerable eminence as an artist, having pro- 
duced a number of excellent paintings for the Servite monks, and 
had already been given the title of “the faultless painter” that 
still attaches to his name. During his married life he had done 
much excellent work, and the following year, 1525, he was to 
paint his masterpiece, the “Madonna of the Sack.” The situation 
of the picture as described by Browning is of Andrea’s own choos- 
ing. He portrays himself, as the poet interprets it, in the act of 
pleading with his wife for the encouragement and sympathy she 
had never given him and which alone, as he thinks, prevents him 
from being the equal, if not the superior, of the greatest painters 
of the day. She has evidently come to him to request money and 
to urge him to undertake for wealthy patrons commissions that 
do not accord with his artistic conscience. Instead, then, of afford- 
ing him the inspiration he desires she has come to him once more 
to urge him to debase his art in order to furnish more money for 
her and her pleasures. She has apparently turned from him at his 
show of unwillingness, and only deigns to turn to him again when 
he weakly submits to her solicitations. Browning has simply taken 
this situation of the painting and has given us with a poet’s insight 
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what Andrea may be imagined as saying to his wife on that ocea- 
sion. Andrea has been completely ensnared by the physical 
beauty and charms of Lucrezia and is oblivious of her spiritual 
deformities. From this the poet would have us infer that Andrea 
is himself deficient in spiritual discernment and hence lacking, 
either as a man or as an artist, in the elements of true greatness, 
It is part of a man’s proper equipment to be able to see beneath a 
beautiful exterior and to judge by moral qualities. As the poet 
follows the imaginary conversation between the painter and his 
wife we see Andrea becoming willing to work his life out and 
debase his art for her pleasures. The poem then becomes Andrea’s 
explanation of and apology for his life and work, in which he 
appears to most readers to lay upon his wife the blame for his 
failure. 

All eritics have agreed that Andrea’s work is lacking in 
ideality. None seem to have surpassed him in the technique of 
line and color, but his pictures lack the ideal element which is 
the reflection only of a great mind and soul. There has been 
little disposition to disagree with Vasari, who says, “Nor did he 
at any time display one particle of that elevation which, could it 


have been added to the advantages wherewith he was endowed, 
would have rendered him a truly divine painter.” He had only 
what the poem calls “This low-pulsed forthright craftsman’s hand 
of mine.” In his History of Painting, Heaton says, “Many of 
his Madonnas have greater beauty, strictly speaking, than those of 
Bartolommeo, or even of Raphael; but we miss in them that 
mysterious spiritual loveliness that gives the latter their chief 


charm.” 


This contrast between the faultless technique and the 
faulty and unideal character of Andrea’s life and work has been 
made the subject of literary treatment by various other poets 
besides Browning, but, as one writer says, “It was reserved for 
Browning to bring out the full pathos of all that this story implies” 
(Marion Little, Essays on Robert Browning, page 166). There 
ean be no doubt that Browning considers Andrea a failure not- 
withstanding his great accomplishments. In “Saul,” written ten 
years earlier, he had said, “’Tis not what man does which exalts 
him, but what man would do!” This was his conception of life. 
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It was Browning’s idea that failure consists in doing and being 
satisfied with less than one’s best. Man is measured by his ideals, 
not by his achievements. The poet believed failure was in refusing 
or neglecting to strive for high things, and especially when these 
seem possible of attainment. In the same year in which he pub- 
lished “Andrea” Browning also published “A Grammarian’s 
Funeral,” in which he said: 
That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it: 


This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 


The success of life, then, the poet seems to think, is not in the 
mere character or amount of work done, for Andrea accomplished 
much and yet is pronounced a failure. The tragedy of his life 
consists in contenting himself with low ideals when he might have 
attained the highest. He was not shut out from the highest by 
any limitations to his genius, but only by the shortcomings of 
his own moral nature. His genius does not soar aloft into the 
ideal, and his hand can execute what little his genius invents. 
This is his limitation, and of this he is very conscious: 


I can do . . . what at bottom of my heart 
I wish for, if I ever wish so deep. 


He has little “vision,” and what little he sees his hand can fully 
execute. He knows, however, the nature of the ideal and is 
conscious of his lack: 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? 


The trouble with Andrea is that he has forfeited, if he ever had, 
a deep moral sense. He does not see things in their true relations. 
His eyes cannot distinguish between right and wrong. He is in 
the same debased moral condition as Shakespeare pictures Antony, 
who, with an honorable wife in Rome, embraces the profligate 
Cleopatra, saying, “The nobleness of life is to do this.” In a 
similar way Andrea, looking upon the face of the beautiful but 
profligate Lucrezia, cries out, “Behold Madonna.” To see in her 
the model of the Virgin Mary was to mistake vice for virtue and 
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impurity for holiness. Recognizing his failure, Andrea jig gt 
pains to explain it to his wife and to his own conscience. He jg 
at first disposed to lay the blame on God, and tries to console 
himself with the thought that his failure is decreed: 
Love, we are in God’s hand. 

How strange now looks the life he makes us lead— 

So free we seem, so fettered fast we are! 

I feel he laid the fetter: let it lie! 
The heavens, he tries to say, have been shut to him, though his 
work is better than that of his contemporaries: 

Their works drop groundward, but themselves, I know, 

Reach many a time a heaven that’s shut to me! 
In these words he tries to justify the low ideals of his life and his 
work, and adds later, “All is as God overrules.”’ 

But scarcely satisfying himself that God is to blame, he pro- 
ceeds to lay the blame on his wife. This is one of the last 
extremities of noble minds, but one of the first for base minds, 
and the fact that Andrea so soon resorts to it is proof of his 
ignoble nature. He first chides her for having no sympathy with 
his work: You don’t understand 

Nor care to understand about my art. 
Then, after saying he has much better technique than Raphael, he 
admits he achieves much less, and proceeds to throw the blame 
on his wife’s failure to give him the necessary inspiration and 
encouragement : 

But all the play, the insight, and the stretch— 

Out of me, out of me! And wherefore out? 

Had you enjoined them on me, given me soul, 

We might have risen to Raphael, I and you. 
He next praises the fascinating beauty of her brow, eyes, mouth, 
and voice, and laments that with these she had not brought a 
“mind.” Then with utter shamelessness he tells her: 


Had the mouth there urged 
“God and the glory! never care for gain. 
The present by the future, what is that? 
Live for fame, side by side with Agnolo! 
Raphael is waiting: up to God, all three!” 
I might have done it for you, 
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And in the end he admits that his three great compatriots, Leonard, 
Raphael, and Agnolo, all overcome and surpass him, as he says, 
“Because there’s still Lucrezia—as I choose.” In other words, he 
would rather fail with Lucrezia than be without her and attain to 
the eminence of the other three masters. 

No doubt Lucrezia was a base, despicable woman, and had 
all the bad qualities that the poem states or implies. And she 
was all the more dangerous because she was so beautiful. But 
Andrea was scarcely conscious of her baseness, and his words 
that imply rather than state a strong denunciation of her character 
are uttered with the considerateness and apology of a lover and 
admirer. Vasari says and Browning implies many other deroga- 
tory things about her that Andrea accepts with complacence, but 
does not denounce. And it has been taken for granted by too many 
readers that Browning admits her vices and baseness as the cause 
of Andrea’s failure. Newell Dwight Hillis says: “In Andrea del 
Sarto he shows the tragedy and failure that overwhelms a man 
who loves downward.” Another writer, a woman, says: “The 
main cause of all lies in the fact—he loves unworthily.” And 
again: “Lucrezia created around her an atmosphere in which no 
high aspirations, no unselfish strivings could live, and this was 
the atmosphere that he breathed. And so his moral energies had 
gradually slackened; and little by little he had lost grip upon 
life and art.” It is at least very doubtful if it was the poet's 
intention to leave this impression upon readers of the poem. No 
one, however, was more ready to credit woman with the power of 
blessing man or of cursing him. One of his favorite conceptions 
was that of the influence of other personalities in the making or 
marring of human life. In “By the Fireside,” in which it is 
agreed the poet speaks in terms of his own life with Mrs. Brown- 


ing and of her influence upon him, he says: 
O, I must feel your brain prompt mine, 
Your heart anticipate my heart, 
You must be just before, in fine, 
See and make me see, for your part, 
New depths of the divine! 


No husband ever more gladly or more proudly acknowledged the 
spiritual helpfulness of his wife than Browning, or spoke more 
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eloquently of her excellences and endowments. No doubt Brown. 
ing was at the time of this poem becoming aware that it was under 
her influence that his best poetry was being composed. It was 
not until after they were married that he began to write those 
poems that brought him into fame and that have made him im. 
mortal. No direct influence, however, has been recorded, as the 
two poets seem to have worked quite independently at their poetry, 
But it was during the period of their married life, from 1846 ty 
1861, that Browning emerged from the obscurity and neglect of 
the days of “Paracelsus” and “Sordello” into the light of his best 
days. To this period belongs “Andrea del Sarto,” which was 
published in 1855, just beyond midway in the married life of 
the two poets. Yet, great as Mrs. Browning’s influence thus 
seems to have been, it was all by way of inspiration and of love, 
and as far as is known did not affect either his choice of subject 
or his treatment. On the other hand, as an instance of the de 
basing influence of a wife upon a husband’s life and work, he has 
given us this poem on Andrea and his wife. There can be no 
doubt that the influence of Lucrezia was distinctly harmful to 
Andrea. In the poem Browning alludes to the well-known incident 
of Andrea’s life, the appropriation of the money given him by the 
French monarch, Francis I, for the purchase of works of Italian 
art. This money Lucrezia induced him to use in building a 
house for her in Florence. Under her influence also, as the poem 
recites, he was induced to abandon his own aged parents to 
poverty and starvation. And, perhaps worst of all, her influence 
effected a degradation of his art to the mere ends of money—the 
sure indication of the collapse of the real artist in him: 


I'll work, then, for your friend’s friend, never fear, 
Treat his own subject after his own way, 

Fix his own time, accept, too, his own price, 

And shut the money into this small hand 

When next it takes mine. 


Though admitting all this evil influence of Lucrezia upon 
Andrea, the poet is far from saying that it was she who made 
Andrea a failure. And this is the point of the poem that has so 
often been misunderstood. Andrea certainly tries to blame his 
wife for his failure, but the poet is not thereby deceived. Andrea's 
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attempt to shield himself at his wife’s expense is perhaps the 
surest evidence of his own baseness, and the strongest assurance 
that the fault was not more in his wife than in himself. While 
permitting him to cast the blame upon Lucrezia, the poet has 
made him in the very same breath speak his own condemnation. 
Browning follows Vasari in making it appear that Andrea’s first 
great disgrace was in loving and in marrying a woman of the 
type of Lucrezia. He was already a famous painter, and Vasari 
says it was considered that he disgraced himself and his friends 
by his marriage. Lucrezia was even then known as an artful, 
base woman, and when the news became known of Andrea’s mar- 
riage to her, as Vasari says, “the respect and affection which his 
friends had previously borne to Andrea changed to contempt and 
disgust, since it appeared to them that the darkness of this disgrace 
had obscured for a time all the glory and renown obtained by his 
talents.” It would appear, then, to be the poet’s idea, following 
Vasari, that Andrea was himself base from the first or he would 
not have been ensnared by a base, designing woman. There must 
have been a moral weakness, a center of perversity, in his nature, 
or he could not have been ensnared by a woman who had few, if 
any, spiritual excellences and whose sole charm was her physical 
beauty and manner. As one writer says, “His love for a selfish, 
worldly woman has been a hindrance; but a radical and insuper- 
able hindrance lay in himself.” Another says: “Mr. Browning’s 
poem tells us in no hesitating phrase that the secret lay in the fact 
that Andrea was an immoral man, an infatuated man... . 

Lucrezia, despicable as she was, was not the cause of her hus- 
band’s failure. . . . No woman ruined his soul; he had no soul 
to ruin.” Browning, then, traces back the want of the highest 
artistic excellence in the work of Andrea to the fact that he was 
a man of no moral or spiritual depth; that he really failed in his 
work because he was at the same time already failing in his life. 
The highest products of art, either the painter’s or the poet’s art, 
can come only from the highest type of manhood and character. 
Only great men accomplish great work. Only good men produce 
good art. This close connection between the character of a man 
and the excellence of his work was long ago seen by Milton, and it 
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was because he trained both his art and his character that he was 
able to produce his great poetry. In his Apology to Smectymnuns 
he had in mind, no doubt, the plans for his “Paradise Lost” when 
he wrote, “I am confirmed of this opinion that he who would not 
be frustrate in his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things 
ought himself to be a true poem.” In the same vein Ben Jonson 
had previously written in his Dedication of Volpone: “For, if 
men will impartially, and not asquint, look toward the office and 
function of a poet, they will easily conclude to themselves the 
impossibility of any man’s being a good poet without first being 
a good man.” And Browning himself affords one of the best 
illustrations of this truth that a man’s work is, after all, but a 
phase of his life. Probably no more sincere or noble man has a 
place in the honorable roll of English poets, and his work is now 
being recognized as the richest spiritual heritage of the nineteenth 
century. 

Browning, then, in the poem, is showing that Andrea failed 
because he was himself base, and had only low ideals, that his 
blaming of his wifé is only a very thin form of self-deception and 
self-justification. No reader need be deceived, for a man does 
not fail because another, even a wife, does not measure up to the 
fullest ideal of life. But every man fails, as every man succeeds, 
solely because the heart of him is wrong or is right. Andrea him- 
self recognizes the truth that “incentives come from the soul's 
self,” but it is equally true that temptations come only from the 
same place. It is for each man either to mar or to make his own 
life; and Andrea’s failure is that he has so little conscience about 
his failure. He is content to include himself among the “half- 
men,” and toward the end of the poem says, hopelessly, “I regret 
little, I would change still less.” His failure has only been made 
more apparent by his transparent attempt to lay the blame upon 
destiny or upon his wife; and to be content with failure is the 
worst of all forms of failure. Thus Browning depicts Andrea. 
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THE MAGIC MELODY 


Glory to God in the highest, 
Peace,on earth, 
Good will to men. 


TueErEe must be the keynote of universal harmony, the very 
magic of melody, in the song that the strains should resound 
across nineteen hundred years and reverberate increasingly around 
the world. Wherever their mystic meaning has been understood 
not only have the arts been stimulated and commerce vitalized, 
but miracles of joy have been wrought upon human hearts. Were 
we to visit every land that has caught the cadence of the carol, we 
should see millions of eager happy fingers fashioning gifts that 
will possess a lyric quality independent of artistic or commercial 
standards; we should behold love’s transfiguration in millions of 
faces that betray the open secret of gifts hoarded for the day that 
celebrates the birth, centuries ago, of a Baby in a paltry province 
far away. Because of the Bethlehem Child numberless pines. 
will exchange the cold northern forests for warm firesides and the 
sweet society of childish hearts. Here they will bloom with flowers 
of flame and gifts of love. Around them will frisk little feet and 
tiny hands will clap their ecstasy of joy while the air will pulsate 
with peals of happy laughter. Where the “pinch of poverty” is 
keen love will blossom in the street. For, as if determined that no 
child may be deprived of its heritage of happiness, the mammoth 
municipal Christmas tree will add its eloquent testimony that 
“Good will to men” is to be the destined program of the race. 
The anthem of the angels has assured not only the coronation of 
the heart, it has been the inspiration of man’s genius as well. 
All the arts that minister to the higher sensibilities of men find 
their fullest expression at Christmas time. Ceramics, the artist’s 
canvas, and the weaver’s loom live a charmed life because of Him 
who glorified toil in the little town of Nazareth. Goldsmiths, 
silversmiths, and workers in precious stones ply their tasks with 
busier fingers because the wise men had occasion to give gold and 
costly gems to the King of kings. Even the flowers that lend their 
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exquisite fragrance to our Christmas dinner borrow sweetness 
from One who grew upon the Judean hillsides, whose matchless 
beauty bankrupts speech, whom we call the Rose of Sharon an 
the Lily of the Valley. 

The magic of the heavenly hosanna lies deep in the nature of 
the cosmic world. Matter is composed of atoms in rapid motion, 
The invisible atoms themselves are made up of ions and electrons 
in unceasing vibration. An iron ball suspended from a ceiling 
may be made to swing in pendulum motion by the conserved 
energy of the rhythmic blowing of one’s breath. The scientist 
also tells us that if we knew the keynote of a structure, the length 
of its are of vibration, we could raze the building simply by 
rhythmic vibrations. He also informs us that “an inanimate 
beam of light yields melody, prismatic colors have tones, dead 
tendons, strings, and reeds reproduce in measure creation’s 
harmonies.” 

Thou canst not wave thy staff in air 
Nor dip thy paddle in the lake, 


But it carves the bow of beauty there 
And ripples in rimes the oars forsake. 


The poet, whose imagination is a “swift-winged reason by which 
we have reached the highest revelations known to the race,” teaches 
us that the universe is built out of rhythm, “from whirling atoms 
up to circling suns; from dust to Deity. The heavens were 
woven out of melody and out of song the Christ Child arose.” 


There’s not the smallest orb that thou beholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 


In every land that reechos the song the vibrations are razing the 
Jericho walls of ignorance, superstition, and injustice. But the 
song is positively constructive as well. It conserves every beauti- 
ful impulse ; it fosters all the forces that make for self-realization. 
Everything that makes life rich and golden and worth while finds 
its surest protagonist in Christianity. Hymns inspired by it 
enabled Zwingli to arouse the Swiss peasants. Christian songs 
were at the very foundation of the Reformation. The inspiration 
of the heavenly chorus helped our forefathers to build the republic. 
It led them, with Bibles and guns in strange proximity, to the 
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sanctuary to give “Glory to God in the highest” when peace with 
their savage neighbors was still an impossibility. Human progress 
itself has grown out of the overtones of the seraph’s symphony. 
Qur magnificent educational system took its rise out of the old 
English singing schools which were the product of Christianity. 
Colleges grow out of the gifts of wise men of to-day. Hospitals 
do miracles of mercy where men have felt the power of the 
Bethesda Healer. In the emphasis upon the rights of childhood 
is the unique adoration of modern shepherds who believe that 


Each little human form in truth 
Houses the Eternal Child. 


This reverence is strangely borrowed from the Manger-Child. 

Civilization itself in all its finest aspects and highest values 
is synonymous with Christianity. The difference between nations 
moved by the motives of the song and those lacking its lyric 
inspiration must be patent to the most stiff-necked among pessi- 
mists. “Happy is the people that know the joyful sound.” It is 
also as true to-day as when the clarion note was sounded that 
“where there is no vision the people perish.”- When in spite of the 
message of the angels we see 


dogged war bristle his angry crest 
And snarl in the gentle eyes of peace, 


we are compelled to admit that “only man is chaos and yet in the 
heat of the creative process.” Humanity has responded but in- 
differently to the pleading, wooing, wistful melody; at times it 
has almost ceased to listen to “Peace on earth, good will to men,” 
and the shrieks and groans of men have drowned the song of 
praise. The Armageddon of nations is distressingly emphasizing 
the fact that civilization is not yet a hallelujah chorus. But the 
tragic condition is in no wise due to faulty orchestration on the 
part of the Great Master, but to man’s miserably inadequate 
interpretation. So limited has been the spiritual compass of the 
race that never yet has it succeeded in taking in the full diapason 
of “Glory to God, peace on earth, good will to men.” The intona- 
tion of “Peace on earth” without the upward reaching of “Glory 
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to God in the highest” lacks the Omnipotent cooperation which 
makes peace possible. ‘The nearest route to the hearts of our 
fellow men is, strangely enough, by way of the Throne of the 
Universe. When men look into the face of God they lose the 
desire to strike the faces of their fellows; they seek to put the 
smile of joy where was the tear of misery. A tangible instance 
of the very immediate magic of “good will” inspired by the literal 
melody itself is shown in the following incident. Two armies to 
be engaged in battle on Christmas Day were drawn in hostile 
array on opposite sides of a river. On Christmas Eve the soldiers 
of one army began to sing the Christmas song, and when the 
soldiers of the enemy joined in the singing every heart was stirred, 
As the sounds of the double chorus died away both armies found 
their military enthusiasm paralyzed. Fighting was no longer 
possible. The magic melody had conquered. Without the dynam- 
ies of the song national peace is only a dream, nor can modern 
Amphions build the ramparts of civilization with melody. On the 
other hand, the monk in his cloister, with his emphasis upon the 
first phrase of the song, cannot get the full musical sequence. We 
cannot attain our spiritual majority without relating our lives in 
“good will” to others. The complete correlation, the ensemble of 
the song, alone assures perfect harmony of human conduct. The 
two overtones of the heavenly symphony, “Glory to God, good will 
to men,” are integrated for us in an old-fashioned, but strangely 
modern, Book: “Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this: to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” The improvisa- 
tion of the angels remains the sanest mysticism, the best social 
system, the soundest economics, the most effective Hague Confer- 
ence. Christ is “our infinite paradox, life’s explainer, the solvent 
harmony.” When we consider the inestimable heritage, the price 
less treasures of the race, art, literature, and music, we find they 
borrow their finest mofif from the Angels’ Classic. The most 
wonderful canvases are bathed with the idealism inspired by the 
Galilean teacher. That artists find no subject equal to the fault- 
less Judean is evident when we remember that among the many 
immortal masterpieces are Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, his “Trans- 
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figuration,” Guido Rene’s “Crucifixion,” Rubens’s “Descent from 
the Cross,” and Corregio’s “Holy Night.” The rhapsody of the 
angels has quite as marked an influence upon literature. Human- 
ity broods over the volumes that are permeated with the redemptive 
note. It scorns the adroit sarcasm of Voltaire, the ironic out- 
bursts of Nietzsche, and the dogma of Taine. It chooses the 
EAolian wail of human suffering, the soul-questioning, the eager 
yearning for “good will to men” of a multitude of humbler, saner 
realists, to say nothing of the master spirits of the ages. Somehow 
those emotions that enchant and inspire are impossible to unbelief. 
Noble emotion is the atmosphere in which exalted thought is 
steeped and to which it is indebted for half its power. The 
eternal human hunger is fed by those translated into the world of 
exalted sentiment and sympathetic imagination ‘springing out of 
“Good will to men.” When we come to the universal language 
of music we find that its triumphs have been but variations of the 
exhaustless theme. Though Pythagoras formulated the scale in 
the sixth century before Christ, and while the Greeks were natur- 
ally a music-loving people, understanding the mathematical rela- 
tion of sound, yet at their very best they had only a little minor 
music. Outside of the Hebrew nation the world was poor in 
instrumentation and musical consonance. But it remained for 
Christianity to sweep the entire keyboard of musical possibilities. 
Without the carol of the “Holy, Silent Night” the symphonic lava 
stream of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, the Christmas Oratories 
of Bach, the imperious charm of Handel’s “Messiah,” would have 
been impossible. According to his own testimony, Haydn’s 
“Creation” “came from above.” ‘When I think on God,” said 
the reverent master, “my heart is so full of joy that the notes 
dance and leap, as it were, from my pen.” Atheism has no song, 
no anthem, no oratorio. Our musical masterpieces, worthy to be 
sung even in heaven, owe their very life to the sweetness and 
majesty of Him who “in Juda melted human hearts.” 

The song casts an incalculable spell upon the human heart. 
When a man becomes aware that his will is a part of God’s creative 
energy he realizes that disobedience thwarts the Divine Energy 
and spoils a part of the universal harmony. Sin becomes more 
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tragically serious when we realize that it means the introduction 
of the element of discord into this world, otherwise so beautify], 
Because the cure of man’s disobedience is effected in nothing short 
of seeing divinity in the flesh, the simple, sufficient fact of the 
Incarnation was made necessary. Finer than the music produced 
by instruments is the golden music of the Orpheus who is inspired 
by the lofty lessons of the lowly Capernaum teacher. The doxolo- 
gies of Time are the noble lives that have poured themselves out 
in “Good will to men”; who have sought to hush the discords and 
lengthen the harmonies of life. More than by commerce the race 
profits by those winsome lives which vibrate in unison with the 
heart of the matchless, the ineffable Christ. The world needs less 
of silver and gold, more of “Glory to God in the highest” ; less of 
luxury, more of loving dispositions; less of terrapin, more trium- 
phant lives ; fewer airships, more heaven-scaling aspirations ; fewer 
bombs, more brotherhood ; less of the “strain and tumult of things,” 
more of “the undying melody which is the gladness of the world,” 


Glory to God in the highest, 


Peace on earth, 
Good will to men. 


Mary Beal onal 
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NOTES AND DISOUSSIONS 


THE MIGHT AND MIRTH OF LITERATURE* 


I suoutp acknowledge, first of all, that this title is an ap- 
propriation and not an invention. Even a title should be pro- 
tected from plagiarism. The man is a benefactor who coins a 
name that so perfectly expresses a thought that it falls easily into 
the currency of the world’s speech and his creation should be pro- 
tected. “The Might and Mirth of Literature” is the subject of a 
book by John Walker Vilan Macbeth, long time a teacher in the 
University of West Virginia. The book is a work on rhetoric, 
especially intended to illustrate.by examples drawn from litera- 
ture the various figures of speech. Having made this acknowl- 
edgment of indebtedness for the title of this article, I hasten to 


enter caveat that I am not indebted to it for anything beyond the 
title. 


I am not sure, however, that this book does not in fact illus- 
trate the second part of the title in a way not intended by the 
author. We have been amazed in studying natural history to find 
what prodigiously long names some surprisingly short animals have. 
Mark Twain once made a somewhat careful calculation as to what 
the result would be if the Mississippi River should be suddenly 
straightened out. His conclusion was that it would stick out over 
the Gulf of Mexico several hundreds of miles. So if some of the 
modestly minute creatures of the world biological should suddenly 
be drawn out to match their names it is doubtful whether the 
world would be large enough to contain them. So also when we 
turn to this work on rhetoric by Professor Macbeth we are im- 
pressed that if an orator should make his discourse long in pro- 
portion to the length of the names given to the various figures of 
speech the average life-expectancy of his hearers would need to be 


—<$____._.. 


* By the late Dr. J. T. McFarland, 
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extended if they heard him to the end. I submit to my readers, as 
those who have been accustomed to the use of the English language 
from a very early age, whether they are aware that they have been 
using the following rhetorical figures of speech: “squaeresis,” 
“synezsis,” “syllabification,”’ “synechphonesis,” “asynteton,” “hy. 
pallage,” “oxymoran,” “epiphonema,” “hendiadys”! I think if we 
should be suddenly accused of having uttered a “hypocatastasis,” 
or an “omoiotelenton,”’ or an “anacoenosis,” we would protest that 
we were not in the habit of swearing; or at least not in the habit 
of swearing in the use of any such particularly pagan profanities 
as these. But there is an impressiveness and an awe-inspiring 
effect in terms the meanings of which are unknown. There are 
always such unlimited and fearful possibilities in the mysterious. 
That, I think, is what attaches such an undying interest to the 
Egyptian Sphinx. That ancient lady, it is supposed, has held a 
great secret back of her sealed lips for some thousands of years. 
It is possible that if she should find her tongue some day, and 
speak, the spell would be broken and the awe would cease. For 
there are those who have a great reputation for wisdom so long 
as they keep silent. I heard of a student of this kind who was 
described by one of his fellows as one “who looked like a dic 
tionary and who spoke like a primer.” We all recall the famous 
fish-woman, who had a great reputation in the use of a variegated 
and original vocabulary, who was put to rout by a mathematician. 
No one had ever been able to stand before the outbursts of this 
virago. She deluged and dazed them by her whirlwind of exple- 
tives and uncomplimentary characterizations. The achievements 
of this vocal termagant having been reported to a certain professor 
of mathematics, he announced his intention of trying issues with 
this woman on her own grounds and offered a liberal wager that 
he could outdo her at her own game. His friends questioned 
whether much learning had not made the professor mad, and 
warned him that he was only courting destruction. But the pro 
fessor had a knowledge of the human mind as well as of mathe 
matics, and he took the position that in the matter of expletives 
and epithets and maledictions the secret lay in employing terms 
of unknown meaning to the one against whom they were directed 
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To be called something that required a long and mysterious name 
to express it, a name that may have in it unimagined derogation, is 
staggering. And so, safely assuming that this feminine volcano of 
yocables and terror of the fish market had no knowledge of mathe- 
matics, the professor determined to attack her with missiles drawn 
from his own arsenal. So one morning he strolled down into the 
market, inquired the price of a particular fish, sniffed his nose, 
and remarked that that fish was in an advanced stage of decompo- 
sition. Then the storm began to rise, and when he made a still 
more uncomplimentary remark about some other article of her 
merchandise she surveyed him from head to foot and then de- 
scribed him in terms that made the very eels squirm and the 
lobsters blush. To which the professor calmly replied by calling 
her “an oblique angle of an equilateral triangle.” Dilated with 
rage, she let drive at him with a volley of expletives and a round 
of epithets that attracted the attention of the entire market, and 
then leaned forward and shook her fist at him. The professor, en- 
tirely unmoved, simply said, “Blaze away, you windy old hypot- 
enuse of an isosceles triangle, you rhomboid trapezium, you 
rectangular parallelogram. Who cares for you!” Then she called 
up all of her reserves, calling him the “gall of a devil fish, a rotten 
shrimp, a tub of fish tails, a spawn of a dogfish,” and so on through 
all the departments of fishatology, fairly gasping as she concluded. 
Then the professor blandly remarked, “You diagonal uf a polygon, 
you homologous tetragon, you perimetric polyhedron, you perim- 
eter of a trihedral parallelopipedon, you incommensurable frus- 
trum of a pyramid!’ She could stand no more. Dazed, over- 
whelmed by a volume of terms which she had never heard and of 
whose awful meanings she had no conception, she sank back on 
her bench, white and red with rage and awe, but speechless; and 
the professor, as he backed away, still looking at her with that 
unmoved expression, remarked, “When I call again I hope you 
will know better than to call me names, you truncated dexagonal 
prism, you directrix of a parabola, you trigonometrical function 
of a complementary angle, you cylindrical cone, you excentrical 
ellipse, you radius of an hyperbola, you—” But the woman had 
fainted, and ever after the sight of that professor passing through 
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the market reduced her to silence and fear. Not for all the world 
would she have his awful torrent of dreadful words turned looge 
on her again. Such is the power of unknown and ponderous words, 

This employment of ponderous words of vast and indefinite 
meaning is one of the things which affords not a little diversion 
to the student of literature. There is apparently an almost uni- 
versal propensity to this verbal bombosity. Richard Grant White, 
in his book Words and their Uses, says, ““The curse, and the peril, 
of language in this day, and particularly in this country, is that 
it is at the mercy of men who, instead of being content to use it 
well according to their honest ignorance, use it ill according to 
their affected knowledge ; who, being vulgar, would seem to be ele- 
gant; who, being empty, would seem to be full; who make up in 
pretense what they lack in reality; and whose little thoughts, let 
off in enormous phrases, sound like firecrackers under an empty 
barrel.” 

Literature—the world of books—what a vast and wonderful 
domain it is! We take up some book fresh from the press, artisti- 
cally bound, gilt-topped, clear print, interlarded with illustrations, 
that a hundred years ago would have cost five times the price of 
the book, paged and indexed, and we glance at it, it may be idly, 
and curiously, and put it down and forget it. The fact is, we 
should touch a book with something of almost reverence and awe, 
for it comes to us out of so remote a past and stands for so much 
of the highest life of the race. Among the great mural paintings 
in the Library of Congress is a series of six pictures by John W. 
Alexander entitled “The Evolution of the Book.” These pictures 
mark the great steps in the progress of mankind. The first is “The 
Cairn,” in which a company of men in prehistoric time are en- 
gaged in raising a heap of bowlders to commemorate some notable 
event. The second represents “Oral Tradition,” and consists of 
a scene in an Arab village in which a chieftain is relating his tale 
to a group of absorbed listeners. The third is “Egyptian Hiero 
glyphics,” and shows a workman chiseling an inscription over the 
portal of a temple. The fourth represents “Picture Writing,” and 
presents the American Indian painting upon a deerskin the story 
of hig tribe, The fifth symbolizes “The Manuscript Book” and 
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reveals the interior of a monastery of the Middle Ages with a 
monk in the dim light of the arched window inscribing the current 
events in a great book. The sixth and last picture presents “The 
Printing Press” and shows us old John Gutenberg, the inventor of 
movable type, in his office with an assistant examining a proof 
sheet and discussing his great invention. To this I think might 
properly be added a seventh picture, representing one of our great 
printing offices with its linotypes and power presses, for these 
mighty appliances are almost as far in advance of the original 
handpress as the hand press was in advance of the monastic scribes. 
So, I say, the modern book, as it comes fresh and fair from the 
hands of the publisher, is a witness to a very long line of history. 
It has taken the human race a very tedious while to make this 
gilt-edged book. Back of it stand the old German Gutenberg of 
five hundred years ago, the savage painting on skin and rock, the 
Egyptian cutting his hieroglyphics in the gray granite of his 
monuments, the nomadic chief flushed with the recital of his tale, 
the pathetic monument of gathered stones reared by men just be- 
coming conscious of a past and feeling the first promptings of a 
wish to preserve and pass on some record of their lives. It has 
been said that “a book is simply the mummy of a soul; a library 
is a graveyard where intellects lie buried.” But a book and a 
library are more than that: they are a mystic incarnation of the 
spirit of the past. If we lay our ear to the cover of some fresh 
volume and listen with the mind we will hear the voices of the 
ages, the slow and painful marchings of the centuries, the throb- 
bings of the hearts of the nations. The literary art is the oldest, 
and most universal, and the highest of all arts. Long before archi- 
tecture was anything more than simply crude buildings of places 
of human shelter, long before sculpture and painting had made 
their first attempts, long before there was any method of making 
records of human thought, in the ballads and hymns of poets, in 
the impassioned speech of orators, and in the thrilling romances 
and narratives of the story-teller men began to throw their thoughts 
into the forms of literary art. Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors painted 
no pictures, built no temples, carved no statuary; but their skalds 
and bards sang the passion and glory of battle and the deeds and 
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greatness of their heroes. The native races as found on this cop. 
tinent had built for themselves no monuments in wood and stone, 
and lived in tents of bark and were clad in garments of skin, but 
their orators had learned the power of appeal and some of their 
songs which have been preserved have in them the music of the 
woods and the waterfall. There was literature before there were 
letters, there were verses before there were books, there were songs 
before there was the harp. 

It is to be feared that our modern appliances for making 
books and the modern motives for writing books seriously threaten 
the debasement of books. The facility and the cheapness with 
which books may now be issued have made possible what could 
not have happened in the days when books were expensive—the 
sending out of a vast quantity of bad and worthless books. We 
boast of the magnitude of the products of our modern press, but 
it is a question whether ninety per cent of it might better never 
have been printed. Then, too, the commercial has so far taken 
possession of the writing and the publishing of a book that there 
is small chance for the serene and high thinking of the old masters, 
who knew that there was little chance for pecuniary reward for 
the best products of their genius. The dazzling possibilities of 
great fortune may stir men up to their best efforts in commercia! 
enterprise and industrial and inventive skill, but that is not the 
kind of motive that evokes from the mind its finest fruit. It is 
significant that the greatest masterpieces of skill have been pro- 
duced under the limitations of poverty. Literary genius cannot 
find its deepest and mightiest inspiration in the bank check. And . 
along with this commercialism in authors and publishers has grown 
up a most unfortunate spirit in the reading public. Reading is 
being made too much a matter of mere amusement, a part of the 
dissipation and fashion of our modern life. People wait for the 
latest popular book as they do for the latest and most exciting play. 
The devil of the world of literature at the present time does busi- 
ness under the title of “The latest book.” The time seems well at 
hand when the men of intellectual respect will need to make it a 
matter of literary conscience not to read the latest books. 

Notwithstanding the almost total dearth of great writers, I 
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do not believe that literary genius has died out in the world. 
Literary genius comes for the expression of the spirit and the 
thought of its times; and until that spirit and thought are de- 
veloped and ripened the hour for literary genius has not come. 
Humanity will find voice for the expression of that which is in 
it when the process of assimilation and ripening puts it in posses- 
sion of something final and great to express. The life of humanity 
just now is in the ferment of a process of transition. It is pass- 
ing into a new era. Vast changes are taking place. A world of 
new ideas is coming into the field. New social and religious ideals 
are taking shape. A wider world-life is developing. By the 
stress of great events the nations are being brought into more 
vital relations. Nature is taking on new and higher interest 
through the vast increase of knowledge concerning her interests 
and through the mastery of her forces. But the process is not 
as yet far enough advanced to make its full meaning clear. The 
mind of the age has not yet come into the light of its new con- 
sciousness. Until that has happened we may not expect the advent 
of great literary genius, for it is the function of great literary 
genius to give expression to the clarified consciousness of an epoch. 
That state will be reached by and by. In the meantime literary 
workmen of a lower order will speak forth the smaller and par- 
tial thought of the years, speaking as they see and hear, catching 
glimpses of the larger meanings in progress of unfolding, and 
prophesying more or less clearly of the great age that is coming on 
to its realization. When the time is ripe for it, when the message 
has been first fully written in the hearts of men, though imper- 
fectly understood, felt by the common mind rather than put into 
articulate speech, the literary genius will arise and speak for the 
age. Some great poet will come whose soul has caught the mean- 
ing of this age of steel, and electricity, and titan enginery, and 
whose heart is deep and strong enough to feel and interpret the 
spirit of an age that is so daring and unconfined in its enterprises. 
And I am sure when that poet comes he will discover that under- 
neath and thrilling through this age, that seems to be so material 
and unspiritual, run and flow the great currents of the soul and 
the far-reaching thoughts of God. The need of such a poet is ex- 
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pressed by Rudyard Kipling in his “McAndrew’s Hymn” when 
he makes the old Scotch engineer of the great steamship say: 


Romance! Those first-class passengers, they like it very well, 

Printed and bound in little books; but why don’t poets tell? 

I’m sick of all their quirks and turns—the loves and doves they dream— 
Lord, send a man like Robbie Burns to sing the Song of Steam! 

To match with Scotia’s noblest speech yon orchestra sublime 
Whaurto—uplifted like the Just—the tail rods mark the time. 


Interdependence absolute, foreseen, ordained, decreed, 

To work, ye’ll note, at any till and every rate of speed. 

Fra’ sky-light lift to furnace bars, backed, bolted, braced, and stayed, 

And singin’ like the Mornin’ Stars for joy that they are made; 

While, out of touch o’ vanity, the sweatin’ thrust-block says: 

“Not unto us the praise o’ man—not unto us the praise!” 

Now a’ together hear them lift their lesson—theirs an’ mine: 

“Law, Order, Duty, and Restraint, Obedience, Discipline!” 

Mill, forge and try-pit taught them that when roarin’ they arose, 

And whiles I wonder if a soul was gied them with the blows. 

O, for a man to weld it then, in one trip-hammer strain 

Till even first-class passengers could tell the meanin’ plain! 

But no one cares except mysel’, that serve and understand 

My seven thousand horsepower here. Eh, Lord! They’re grand—they're 
grand!” 


This poet, capable of singing the “Song of Steam,” will arise by 
and by capable also of singing the song of the mighty age of which 
steam is one of the most puissant servants; and when he comes the 
great geniuses of the past will hail him with a recognizing smile, 
knowing that another Peer has come to take his seat in the soul's 
universal House of Lords. 

There is an unfailing interest in the lives and associations 
and the ways of men and women great in the world of letters. | 
was impressed with this, as I dare say many others must have been, 
when something like fifteen years ago I climbed to the summit of 
Cheyenne Mountain to look there upon a solitary grave. Thou- 
sands had gone before me, for the grave was covered by a great 
mound of stones each one of which had been brought and cast 
there by a reverent visitor. Who slept in that grave that was thus 
made a place of pilgrimage? A woman that had no other dis- 
tinction than that she possessed the witchery of a gifted pen; that 
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she wrote sonnets that were like fourteen-stranded necklaces of 
pearls; that she wrote books that plead the cause of the weak and 
the despised. There are great mine owners in Colorado whose 
fortunes grow annually by the million, but what grave of any one 
of them would ever attract a thousandth part of the interest that 
did that lone sleeping place of Helen Hunt Jackson? We put it 
down as a thing always to be remembered if we have ever been 
permitted so much as to see a great writer. It is related that 
Robert Browning, walking in the streets of Paris with his little 
boy, saw an old man approaching in a long, loose, rather shabby 
coat, and with a stooping, shuffling gait. He whispered to the 
boy, “Touch that man as you pass him, and afterward I will tell 
you why.” The child touched him, and then Browning said, 
“Now, my boy, you will always be able to remember in later years 
that you once saw and touched the great Beranger.” Think you 
anyone would care, walking down Wall Street, to have his son 
reverently touch the garment of any millionaire, however potent 
in the world of money? I shail never forget the day when, on a 
steamer from New York to Boston, I saw, for the first and the last 
time, the poet Longfellow. He was wrapped in a long cape over- 
coat, a soft black felt hat was drawn down over his eyes, and he 
was leaning over the railing looking out over the sea. He must 
have been at the age when our most familiar picture of him was 
taken ; his beard was full and mixed with gray, and there was that 
indefinable expression of refinement and gentleness in his face 
which we know so well. I had recited his poems when a lad in 
school and heard them recited again and again. I remembered 
the freshness of his “Song of Hiawatha,” the cathedral music of 
his “Robert of Sicily,” the sweet and rich flow of his “Psalm of 
Life,” and I found myself, as I watched him leaning on the ship’s 
rail looking down into the restless waters of the sea, repeating to 
myself the pensive lines of his “Bridge.” Since then I have looked 
upon many men of great wealth, upon men high in civil and mili- 
tary life, but no face of them all is so sacred in my memory as 
that of Longfellow. 

This comparison of the relative rank of genius and wealth 
recalls an unusually good pun by the pastor of the leading Uni- 
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tarian church in Saint Louis a number of years ago. There wag 
a company of invited guests sitting on the ample veranda of the 
mansion of a millionaire pork-packer. It was a very imposing 
palace. It so happened that directly across the street facing this 
mansion was the little, unpretentious cottage of General Sherman, 
The preacher, calling the attention of the company to the magnifi- 
cence of the residence on whose veranda they sat, and pointing 
across the street to the humble home of the great general, ex- 
claimed, “‘Here is another proof of the fact that the pen is mightier 
than the sword!” 

The association of the name of a great literary genius with a 
place gives to it an immortal interest and often adds to it a great 
commercial value. Stratford-on-Avon would have remained in the 
obscurity of a common English village but for its connection with 
the name of Shakespeare. As it is, three hundred thousand visi- 
tors annually pay for the privilege of entering the house in which 
he lived. Is there a spot in England associated with the name of 
any of her greatest kings to which so many pilgrims go? 

No visitor who is familiar with the history of English litera- 
ture would travel in England and fail to visit what is known as 
the Lake Region, made famous by Wordsworth and his companions 
in letters. An American gentleman visiting at Rydal Mount in- 
quired of his guide whether any traditions concerning Words 
worth were preserved. “Aye; I have heard my grandfather speak 
of him,” said the guide contemptuously. “He was not one of the 
gentry. He owned no estate. He was a shabby old man and lived 
in a cheap cottage, and went strolling and peeking about fields 
that did not belong to him.” But those fields and hills and trees 
and streams did belong to the “shabby old man” in a higher sense 
than they did to the fat-headed, fox-hunting gentry who held the 
legal titles to them. And now, when the names of those same land- 
owners are all forgotten, except it may be they are incidentally 
referred to in his life, all that region is lifted into an atmosphere 
of hallowed interest, and every year thousands of visitors seek 
to walk again over the ways of the master of that “cheap cottage” 
who went “strolling and peeking about fields that did not belong 
to him.” Over all the country, on hill-top and meadow, on rocks 
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and streams, will rest forever the transfiguring light of his mem- 
ory and fame. 

The poet Burns was seeking for a farm to purchase. Mr. 
Cunningham, steward of the Lord of Dalswinton, showed him 
various tracts. Burns turned away from the low-lying and fertile 
farm of Foregirth and selected for his home the farm of Ellisland. 
“Mr. Burns, you have made a poet’s choice, not a farmer’s,” said 
the steward. But Burns abided by his choice, for he was seeking 
something more than the cramped one hundred acres to which he 
was to receive the deed. Ellisland might not produce as large 
crops of wheat and potatoes as Foregirth, but it had other possi- 
bilities of production in which the poet was much more interested 
than wheat and potatoes, much as he needed them. From Ellis- 
land there were great outlooks over the rich holms and the noble 
woods of Dalwinston and over the hills of Dunscore. Immediately 
beneath there was “‘a red scaur of considerable height overhanging 
the stream, and the bank of the stream was covered with broom, 
through which wound a greensward path, whither Burns used to 
retire to meditate his songs.”’ The farming was a disastrous fail- 
ure, as we might safely imagine, but while he wrought out his 
homely tasks he produced songs that give to all the lands of Scot- 
land an interest and a glory second not even to the memory of 
Bruce and Wallace. And that rocky, unproductive farm of Ellis- 
land will continue to be a Mecca for all travelers who have come 
under the spell of “The Cotter’s Saturday Night” and “To a 
Mountain Daisy.” It is, as Lowell sings in his poem “The Land- 
lord” : What boot your houses and your lands? 

In spite of close-drawn deed and fence, 
Like water ’twixt your cheated hands, 


They slip into the graveyard’s sands 
And mock your ownership’s pretense. 


Fence as you please, this plain poor man, 
Whose only fields are in his wit, 
Who shapes the world as best he can 
According to God’s higher plan, 
Owns you, and fences as is fit. 


There is a general sense in which the whole realm of litera- 
ture is charged with mirth. The soul of literature is that of 
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cheerfulness and kindliness, and hopefulness. There is a light of 
smiles playing forever over the face of the best literature as the 
sunlight flashes from the breeze-stirred surface of a lake. Deep 
in the heart of literature is the spirit of laughter, the spirit of 
song; for literature is optimistic, and it looks out upon life in its 
larger views with joy. To me the realm of literature in this re 
spect is like the realm of nature. Nature, to a mind that ap- 
proaches her with openness and normal sensibilities, is always full 
of cheer and gladness. She has her dark aspects, her deep and 
melancholy moods, her sighs and moans and tears; but nevertheless 
we know that the dominant spirit of nature is that of cheerfulness, 
We go to her for the revival of our depressed spirits, for the dis- 
sipation of our clouds, for the absorption of our sadness, for the 
healing of our hurts. And she never disappoints us. A half hour 
in a daisy field; a walk knee-deep through clover bloom; a pause 
by that miracle in white and green and crystal, a lily pond; a 
quarter of an hour by some secluded hedgerow, listening to the 
music of the thrush, or by the marge of some brake to feel the 
witchery of the bob-o-link’s ecstatic trills, or on some wooded hill 
to hear the silvery whistle of the brilliant cardinal; a walk 
through the woods in the springtime, when the mossy ground is 
lush under your feet and the air is filled with the pungent balsam 
of bursting buds; or a walk through the same woods in autumn 
when the nuts are falling and the vines swing in scarlet festoons 
from the trees, and the foliage runs the whole gamut of colors from 
faintest grays to resplendent crimson and gold; or a tramp through 
the same forest again in winter, when the snow lies twenty inches 
deep and soft as down about the feet of the great trees, and cover- 
ing every branch and twig with a gently clinging enamel as bril- 
liant as if it were powdered diamond dust; a half-day’s loitering 
along the banks of some river, or on the shores of some lake, watch- 
ing the current hurrying gladly on, or the waves wind-stirred and 
sun-kissed ; a climb up some mountainside, every stage of which 
gives an outlook of increasing wonder, and from the summit of 
which you from sheer excess of joy—all these, and ten thousand 
other avenues and phases of the great world, show us that God 
has put the spirit of a great joy at the heart of nature. 
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Now something like this I find in literature. The mirth of 
literature is not simply in what we call its wit and humor. That 
isa very small part of it. Rather it is the gladness, the buoyancy, 
the happiness of literature. Literature in its higher ranges is the 
product of genius, and genius is almost universally exuberant. So 
it comes to pass that in great literature there is a deep mirth like 
the mirth of nature, a spring of perpetual laughter that has its 
source in the hills of hope. One may make excursions into litera- 
ture as he would into the fields and forests, and he will return 
from them refreshed and heartened and glad. 

Of the mirth of literature in the narrower sense, that is, of 
wit and humor proper, our recent and present writings lack the 
fine flavor of the older authors. There was genial warmth and 
kindliness in the old eighteenth-century essayists, Steele, and 
Addison, and Johnson, and Goldsmith, that we do not find in our 
modern humorists and wits. There is a richness and quietness of 
good nature and wholesome wit in Irving that we miss in our cur- 
rent writings. There is, coming still nearer, a refinement and 
dignity and moderation in Lowell and Holmes which we sorely 
miss in the books of the hour. Is this not the truth as to the liter- 
ary wit and humor of the present day—it is lacking in delicacy, 
it is too broad? It grows out of the temper of our times. We are 
running to dissipation in our reading as in so much else. We are 
not content to smile, but want to laugh; and not to laugh moder- 
ately, but to explode. It is the difference between the continued 
and chastened enjoyment that brings the twinkle to the eye, that 
breaks occasionally into the broad smile or produces at intervals 
the low gurgle of the scarcely audible chuckle, and the shout of 
laughter, the side-splitting convulsion that brings tears to the eyes. 
It is the difference between a company of genial and congenial folk 
of refined tastes in whose social gatherings there is always a spirit 
of warmth, who chaff and banter kindly and wittily, and whose 
speech has always a sparkle, and a company of rioters whose bois- 
terous laughter and loud guffaws shake the rafters. It is the 
difference between rare old wine, mellowed and softened by years, 
sipped slowly and moderately, not for its intoxicating power, but 
for the very fineness and richness of its flavor, which is to the 
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taste what subdued and fine-toned music is to the ear, and the 
fiery draught of the fresh product of the still, swallowed by the 
glassful and at a gulp, and taken not at all for its flavor, but for 
the very quickness and fierceness of its intoxicating power. 

There is a proverb that “he who laughs last laughs longest,” 
But in the literary sense it is true that he laughs longest who 
laughs moderately. Mirth is too precious an article to be continu. 
ally blown off in explosions and eruptions of laughter. If g 
wasted, like oil gushes and gas wells unrestrained, it is sure to 
exhaust the deposit in due time. There are few sadder things to 
see than a superannuated laugher, one who once laughed boister- 
ously and on the smallest provocation, but who has lost the power 
to laugh. The mouth of such a man is a sort of extinct volcano of 
mirth, a melancholy sight to look upon. It is a great thing to 
learn the art of laughing inwardly. Such laughter bubbles up on 
the soul like a subterranean spring, keeping fresh the very roots 
of all thoughts and feelings. Laughing geysers are likely to throw 
up mire and dirt. We love best and return most frequently to 
those writers who touch the strings of mirth in our hearts deftly 
and gently rather than those who strike them into loud twangs and 
sudden roars. You can reproduce again the pleasure of the quiet, 
genial humorist who simply suffuses you with a warm sense of 
mirth, but you can never bring on again by repeated readings the 
spasm of hilarity which made you ery out like Boyet in “Love’s 
Labor’s Lost,” “O, I’m stabbed with laughter.”” Though it be for 
the hundredth time, we experience the same warming of the cockles 
of our hearts as when at first we read Addison’s “Sir Roger de 
Coverly.” You remember how you roared and exploded and 
slapped your knees when you first read David Harum’s account of 
the way he beat the deacon in the horse trade, or his tragical ex- 
perience with the soft-boiled egg in the home of his rich friend at 
Newport. But when you have read that horse story some twenty 
times, your laugh, I warrant, if it comes at all, will be a horse- 
laugh ; and the egg, I pledge you, if you take it up too frequently, 
will have grown dangerously stale. 

Henry Drummond said: “To fall in love with a good book is 
one of the greatest events that can befall. It is to have a new in- 
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fuence pouring itself into our life, a new teacher to inspire and 
refine us, a new friend to be by our side always, who, when life 

ws narrow and weary, will take us into his wider, calmer, and 
higher world.” What a noble and suggestive characterization of 
literature was that given by Henry Fielding when he called it 
“The Republic of Letters’! In this republic there is but one 
speech, the speech of genius; from its domain there is no bar of 
exclusion but the bar of ignorance. It is a republic of peace. Its 
arsenals are the great libraries, its artillery the printing press, its 
fleets the argosies of undying thoughts, its commerce the inter- 
change of the products of great minds, its laws the eternal prin- 
ciples of truth and beauty. It is a republic that knows nothing of 
political boundaries, that is undisturbed in the world-wide inter- 
course of its citizens by the feuds of race or the clash of arms. 
Germany and France may fight, but Goethe and Schiller and Hugo 
and Balzac remain friends. Spain and the United States may be 
at war, but Averroés and Cervantes are ours, and Prescott and 
Motley are theirs. Political England may have no friend on all 
the continent of Europe, but literary England is welcomed wher- 
ever the names of Milton and Shakespeare. are known. 

“Give me a great thought,” said Herder, “that I may live on 
it.” Literature is the unwasting treasury of great thoughts on 
which the soul may feed and grow into larger life. Companion- 
ship with a great author draws the soul out to higher stature. Said 
an eminent Frenchman two hundred years ago, “When I read 
Homer I feel as if I were twenty feet high.” Some writer has 
described Voltaire as one who “lived long, wrote much, laughed 
heartily, and died.” With slight modification that would be a 
summary of life of which any man might be proud if he had fairly 
earned it. We are not all authors, and so it cannot be said of 
everyone at the end, “He wrote much,” but might it not be said 
of everyone, “He lived long, worked faithfully, read much, laughed 
heartily, and died” ? 
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In 1800 the Methodist Episcopal Church had three bishops, 18 district 
superintendents, 287 preachers, and 64,894 members. At the same time 
the census bureau reports a total population to be served in the United 
States of 5,305,952. 

In 1910, one hundred and ten years later, there were 29 bishops, 570 
district superintendents, 17,773 ministers, 3,010,066 church members in a 
census population of 91,972,266. 

In 1800, there was one bishop for every 6 district superintendents, % 
ministers, 21,631 church members, and 1,768,651 in the census population. 
In 1910, there was one bishop for every 19 district superintendents, 612 
ministers, 103,795 church members, and every 3,171,463 of the census popv- 
lation. To make these statistics more impressive you will note the com- 
parison in table below. 

Dist. Supts. for Ministers for Members for Population for 
each Bishop each Bishop each Bishop each Bishop 


96 21,631 1,768,651 
612 103,795 3,171,463 


When it is remembered that some of the 29 bishops in 1910 were 
permanently stationed in foreign fields, and others gave much time to 
these fields, while the figures given above represent only the membership 
and population in the United States, it will be seen that several bishops 
might be added to the number above to make fair comparison in 1910. 
Even as figures are given above each bishop had under his care three 
times as many district superintendents, six times as many preachers, five 
times as many church members, and two times as many in the total census 
population in 1910 as each bishop had in 1800. The number of bishops at 
each decade since 1800 has been as follows: 


From these figures it will be seen that the greatest increase has been from 
nine in 1880 to 29 in 1910. Limitation of space prevents a discussion of 
the causes which worked for increasing or decreasing the ratio of bishops 
to the work to be done. The bare facts and figures are presented and each 
reader is left to draw his own conclusions. 

It does seem that when the board is small in proportion to other 
departments of the church service there is a cry from the critics of “too 


1 Due credit should be given to Dr. O. 8. Baketel, Editor of the Methodist Year Book, and to 
the Census Bureau at Washington, for assistance in special research and statistics on which this 
paper is based. 
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much power in too few men.” When the number is increased some of 
the very same critics are quick to cry, “Too many men for the work.” 
One thing is very clear, and that is, we could have eighty-seven bishops 
today and the number would not be larger in proportion to other depart- 
ments than it was in 1800. Of course this will not be done, but it suggests 
facts and figures for consideration. 


District SUPERINTENDENTS 


The district superintendent in Methodism has frequently been called 
“The Hub of the Wheel.” No office in Methodism has aroused so much 
discussion as the office of presiding elder or district superintendent. It 
has produced more division of opinion than any other office in all the 
quadrenniums and decades. The number of district superintendents by 
decades since 1800 has been: 


From a brief study it would seem that when the bishops increase the 
district superintendents decrease or grow slowly, and when the bishops 
increase slowly or not at all the district superintendents increase rapidly. 
It is suggestive to note that the increase in district superintendents for 
a period of forty years from 1830 to 1870 was from 101 in 1830 to 458 in 
1870—a net gain of 357 district superintendents in forty years, while 
there was a gain of only four in the number of bishops. In the next 
forty years, from 1870 to 1910, the gain was from 458 in 1870 to 570 in 
1910—a gain of only 112 against a net gain of 357 in the preceding forty 
years. It is still more suggestive to note that from the figures at hand 
it would seem that the decade from 1900 to 1910 shows an actual decrease 
of eleven district superintendents. I have not yet been able to locate 
the cause and place. During this last period of twenty years the bishops 
have increased from 8 to 29—a net gain of 21. 

In 1800 there was one district superintendent for every 16 preachers, 
3,605 church members, and 294,774 of the census population. In 1910 
there was one district superintendent for every 31 preachers, 5,280 church 
members, and 161,004 of the census population. The table below makes 
the comparison plainer. 

Preachers Ch. Members Population 
for each for each for each 
Dist. Supt. Dist. Supt. Dist. Supt. 
3,605 294,774 
5,280 161,004 


These figures show that for each district superintendent the popula- 
tion has decreased, but the ministers and church members have about 
doubled. The ratio of district superintendents always seems greatest in 
pioneer work and smallest in the old and organized work. The growth 
of the office was greatest in pioneer days. Doubtless, Methodism owes 
more to this office for her development in pioneer days than to any other 
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branch of the service. It was this official who opened up new work anq 
could gain a footing when other denominations failed. To this office is 
due the fact that scarcely a railroad station, or post office can be fouad ip 
the United States without a Methodist church. Whether the future wij 
find a substitute or different system of work so as to abolish the office 
the historian who writes a hundred years from now the history and place 
of the district superintendent in early Methodism will doubtless place him 
as the hub which held the wheel of Methodism together and without which 
it could never have accomplished its mighty work. 


NUMBER OF MINISTERS 


Have we too many preachers? Have we too many churches? Let 
us see. In 1800 there were 287 Methodist preachers in the United States, 
or one for every 226 church members. In 1910, 17,773 preachers, or one 
for every 169 members. As there were so many local preachers not 
counted as members of the Conference, but doing the work of a preacher 
on big circuits, and as the people in those days were content to take 
preaching once or twice a month on the great circuits, whereas almost 
every church now wants to be a station with preaching twice a Sunday, it 
would be better to take the following figures of a more recent date. 


Church Members for 
Members each Minister 


858,249 123 
1,222,067 134 
3,010,066 169 


These figures show fewer ministers in proportion to church members than 
were working a generation ago. That is, each minister has a larger 
number of members under his care and likewise a larger number of mem- 
bers to support his church than in the days of our fathers. As compared 
with population, statistics show 9,094 ministers in 1870 for a population 
of 38,558,371, or one minister for every 4,228 of the census population. 
In 1910 we find 17,773 preachers for a population of 91,972,266, or one 
preacher for each 5,174 of the census population, against one for each 
4,228 in 1870. That is, each preacher is responsible to get the gospel 
to nearly one thousand more people to-day than forty years ago. These 
facts are worthy of careful consideration and should at once silence 
the cry of too many reapers in the harvest field. They should indeed 
awaken deep prayer for more reapers for white harvest fields. These 
do not show that the church is losing ground. That question will be 
studied under church membership, where it will be seen that church 
membership is rapidly gaining on the population. These figures do show 
that the church is using less men in proportion to its membership for 
preachers than forty years ago. They do show that there are less preach- 
ers for the population than forty years ago and that each preacher is now 
responsible for nearly a thousand more of the population than he was 
at that time. They do show that the cry of too many ministers is cow- 
ardly, false, and selfish. That it is the cry of ignorance is proven by the 
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facts given above. The falsity of the cry should be given the widest pub- 
licity to enable truth to catch up with error. 

It is only fitting that the increased duties of the minister should 
also be noted. In the old days the senior and junior preacher started out 
the year with a dozen sermons each, preaching once a month at each 
church on his cireuft the same sermon, using up the dozen in a year. 
He was called upon for little else save to preach and hold the revival and 
paptize the children who were brought to him in the church or on the 
camp ground. 

To-day a modern church is one of the most complicated organizations 
in existence, and the successful pastor must know every detail. The 
modern Sunday school, with all of its complicated departments, is a 
greater tax on a preacher to-day than a whole circuit was a century ago, 
when they had no Sunday schools. Added to this is the Epworth League, 
with a half dozen departments and a half dozen divisions in each. The 
Ladies’ Aid, the temperance society, the sewing circle, the reading club, 
the ushers’ union, the athletic asseciation, the Boy Scouts, etc., along 
with tenfold greater demands from the people as a pastor, make the 
modern preacher wish for a year of the good old times when preachers 
had time to think. The number of preachers for each decade has been: 


2,263 11,972 


15,384 
17.773 


MEMBERSHIP 


Is the membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church growing faster 
than the population? The pessimist says, “No.” The optimist says, “Yes.” 
Let us note the facts. Like a study of our ministers, comparison should 
be made for decades after the Methodist Protestant Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, withdrew and organized separate 
branches, in the first half of the last century. Notwithstanding the great 
Jesses by the withdrawal of these branches, the growth of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church by decades shows a great and steady increase. As 
compared with population we note: 

Population 
5,305,962 
7,239,814 
9,638,131 

12,886,920 

17,063,353 

23,191,876 

31,279,853 

38,558,371 

50,155,783 

62,622,250 

75,994,575 

3,010,066 91,972,266 


The above figures show in 1850, after the withdrawal of the other 
branches of Methodism, one church member for every thirty-four persons 
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in the population. In 1880 they show one member for every thirty-two 
in population, and in 1910 one for every thirty in population. Of course 
these figures do not include any of the sixteen smaller branches of 
Methodism. When it is remembered that immigrants, chiefly from 
Catholic countries, have been increasing the population in recent years 
at the rate of a million a year, it is great encouragement to know that in 
spite of this fact this single branch of the Christian church has been 
gaining on the population at the rate of nearly one for each decade, 
and the rate of gain seems to have been steady. It is still more encourag- 
ing when it is remembered that all branches of a united Methodism ip 
1800 had only one member for every eighty-two persons in the census 
population, while the main body alone has one member for each 30 in 
population to-day. If we take the communicant members of all branches 
as given in the year 1913, forming a total membership of 6,905,095 we will 
find one communicant member for every thirteen in population as com. 
pared with one member for every eighty-two in the census population 
of 1800. 

These figures do not include the Methodist adherents. It is estimated 
that there are about four adherents who are baptized, married, and 
buried by the church for every communicant. This number would give 
a total Methodist population of about thirty millions. It is not my pur- 
pose to reenter into these details. My object has been to show the com- 
parative growth of Methodist bishops, district superintendents, ministers, 
and membership as compared with each other and with the census popv- 
lation by decades since 1800, or in the good old days of Asbury, Lee, Gar- 
rettson, Whatcoat, and the Father of Methodism. The pessimist who 
cries, “Things are not like they used to be!” should get his facts straight, 
become an optimist, and sing the double doxology. At least he should be 
discreetly silent in the face of the above facts. 

From these brief studies it will be seen that (1) we have about two 
thirds as many bishops in proportion to our membership as in 1800; (2) 
that we have only about one half as many district superintendents in 
proportion to our membership as at that time, and that the increase in 
their number was great from that time till 1870 and small after 1870; 
that the increase in number of the bishops was small in the time between 
1800 and 1870 and largest since the latter date; (3) that all branches of 
Methodism show nearly six times as many communicant members to-day 
for each thousand in the population as they had in 1800. 

Richardson Park, Del. W. C. Poorz. 





FARSIGHTEDNESS 


Do you hear a great wail rolling in upen us from every side, “Why 
are rural churches decadent?” I answer, the reason is “Farsightedness.” 
Jesus said to his disciples, “Look around about you, for the fields are 
already white to the harvest.” 

Many of the pastors and members of our rural churches are afflicted 
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with distant vision. They cannot see distinctly the harvest field in the 
midst of which their church is located. Their training is at fault. They 
have been taught that sin is rampant in the city, that lack of belief in 
God’s Word and disregard of his teachings is startlingly common in 
foreign lands. They have looked so long and so earnestly at these condi- 
tions that their vision has become distorted and they are afflicted with 
farsightedness. Jesus did not tell his disciples to look beyond the distant 
mountains or across the sea, but rather to look “round about” them. 

The rural church that would become the power and occupy the place 
in the community that God intended that his church should, must study 
its immediate neighborhood, its life, the ideals of its people, their likes 
and dislikes, and what things appeal to them, and what things do not 
appeal to them. We must find the men and women who are out of Christ, 
and having found them we must set ourselves at the problem—how can 
we reach them? 

There are scores of children of whom Jesus said, “Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven,” within the reach of our rural Sunday schools and churches 
who know not the name of this same Jesus unless it be used as an oath. 
Where are our Sunday schools? Are they awake? Let the workers go 
out into the byways and hedges and compel them to come in. There is 
no compulsion so effective as the compulsion of love. There is no more 
effective way of demonstrating this love to them than to study and plan 
for our Sunday schools that they may be made attractive to and meet 
the needs of those living within the radius of their activities. “As the twig 
is bent so will the iree be inclined.” It is worth while to bend these twigs 
toward the church. It can be done if we put the thought and study into 
the work of the Sunday school, making it of such kind and quality that it 
will appeal to and meet the needs of their life. 

Let us correct our vision so that we may be enabled to see the needs 
and opportunities which lie around our own church. 

Tarkio, Mo. E. L. SPrLier. 





REFLECTIONS ARISING FROM A REVIEW OF THE REVIEW 


{Inserted in the absence and without the knowledge of the 
Editor.—O. S. BAKETEL] 


I wave lately taken it in hand to go over again the volumes of the 
Review, a prized portion of my library, reaching back very nearly to the 
beginning of the magazine. I have not attempted, of course, to devour 
them completely, but have given them all a pretty close survey and have 
dipped in here and there where there seemed to be good food, finding some 
very choice bits. These ninety-six volumes make a most valuable and 
diversified collection of literature. In the early days, to be sure, there 
being no remuneration to contributors and the church having reised up 
as yet very few writers, the very editorship indeed being merged with 
other positions, the contents are meager and often insipid. Mere easy 
summaries of unimportant books take up too large a portion of the space, 
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Even in the forties, with Dr. George Peck as editor, we find such mis. 
takes as fifty pages given to an article on “Fourierism”; “Tappan’s 
Logic” reviewed to the extent of 35 pages, almost as much room devoted 
to “Elements of Algebra,” “Landscape Gardening,” and similar themes, 
Mediocrity and the commonplace chiefly rule the hour. But with the 
advent of Dr. John McClintock, in 1848, things took a decided turn for 
the better, and they have been improving pretty steadily ever since; 
although even as late as 1893 Bishop Goodsell opines, in a Review article, 
that our church “is weak in the number of her authors and timid in the 
discussion of great matters in the periodicals.” He says, “She needs more 
learning and breadth, greater moral integrity, greater steadiness and 
fullness of the religious life.” 

For the last six years a goodly array of the very highest names in 
Methodism have contributed their best thoughts to the Review. Very 
many of those who later became Bishops are in the number, particularly 
Warren, Wiley, Hurst, G. Haven, EB. O. Haven, Mallalieu, Foster, Vincent: 
also Professors W. F. Warren, F. N. Newhall, Hyde, Mercein, Townsend, 
Terry, Harmon, Miley, Winchell, Winchester, Kuhns, Abel Stevens, Joseph 
Cummings, Daniel Curry, and many others of like caliber. Professor 
Hyde has been writing in these pages for nearly fifty years. 

It is interesting to note Professor Bowne’s very first article, in April, 
1874, when he was still a student at Halle, twenty-seven years old. It is 
a thirty-page review of Strauss, full of keen sarcasm, followed, two years 
later, by a similarly sharp critique of the “Cosmic Philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer and John Fiske.” These were but the forerunners of a series of 
contributions—“Some Objections to Theism,” “Ethics of Evolution,” “The 
Logic of Religious Belief,” “Significance of the Body for Mental Action,” 
“Natural and Supernatural,” “Speculative Significance of Freedom,” 
Philosophical Idealism,” “Aberrant Moralizers,” “Morality and Life,” 
“Jesus or Christ”—which continued at short intervals until his decease 
to be followed, in 1911, by an article on “The Literary Style of Bowne” 
from the pen of President Guth. 

A student of the times can learn much in looking over these volumes 
as to the progress of thought, the march of improvement in many ways, 
and the perils of prognostication. For example, both Dr. E. O. Haven, in 
1878, and Dr. Buckley, in 1880, declared with the utmost positiveness 
that “the doing away with the time limit will destroy the itinerancy,” 
“if the limitation were removed the itinerancy would at once and forever 
break down.” But after fifteen years of the experiment the itinerancy 
seems to be in full as healthy a condition as it was before and gives no 
signs of dissolution. Dr. Whedon in 1869 prophesied the disappearance 
of the Negro from our territory. “The proportion of colored faces to 
white before our children leave the stage will be one twentieth, and when 
our whites reach one hundred millions, the sables and tawnies will 
probably fali below six millions.” But they are nearly twice that now. 
The same astute editor in 1870 denounced what he called “the secession 
movement” which was starting Boston University, and declared “to divide 
the strength of New England Methodism between two universities for at 
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least a century is to destroy our educational position.” But that it has 
not been destroyed or even injured everybody now sees. Dr. Hiram 
Mattison in 1868 prophesied a religious war between Romanist and 
Protestant in this country within twenty years. But he was correspond- 
ing secretary of the American and Foreign Christian Union, and so was 
unduly excited over the matter by looking exclusively at one side, as 
people in such official positions are apt to do. He asserts “that the 
Papal church is the Man of Sin described by Saint Paul is beyond all 
controversy,” a position which multitudes of the ablest Protestant exegetes 
consider to have no foundation whatsoever. 

Literary tastes and opinions are subject to the widest conceivable 
variations. In 1833 a poem in twelve books, after the manner of Milton, 
on “The Messiah’s Kingdom,” published by The Methodist Book Concern, 
is highly praised by the editor and cordially recommended to his readers. 
In 1847 the editorial review of the poems of William W. Lord predicted 
for him “an honorable rank among our native poets.” Dr. Mendenhall, 
in March, 1889, endeavoring to show that England had no living poets, 
called Robert Browning “an unread line-writer.” This was a few months 
before Browning’s death, when his immortal product was complete and 
he was read by all who could recognize genuine poetry. The same 
editor in the same year calls Charles Wesley “the first of Christian poets 
in the world,” thereby putting him above Dante, to say nothing of a 
multitude of others very much his superior. Absurdity could scarcely 
go further. With similar obtuseness or prejudice Dr. Whedon in 1880 
calls Thomas Carlyle a charlatan and “a mere vociferator,” “a determined 
sensationalist, bent on racketty notoriety,” “a stupendous bubble”; his 
admirers are accounted fools. 

Some opinions other than literary which appear in these pages with 
high indorsement awaken our astonishment now. In 1886 Daniel Curry 
heartily approves William Taylor’s queer theories on mission work, which 
even then were perceived by more discerning and judicious minds to be 
baseless, and which a few years demonstrated to be so. Dr. D. D. Lore, 
in April, 1858, writes, “Why should Methodism turn away from this home 
field in which she has proved so adaptive, to experiment in untried and 
unblest fields far away.” Why, indeed, except that she felt the call to 
obey her Lord and give the gospel to the heathen? In 1845 Gaussen’s 
Theopneusty, which taught distinctly that the writers of the Bible were 
simply amanuenses setting down the words which God dictated to them, 
was heartily indorsed by the editor. As late as 1904 an article on 
Mexico, speaking of the rule of Diaz, terms it “an enlightened and 
progressive despotism,” “a power used wisely and benevolently for the 
good of the many.” Recent events have disproved this. 

That in those long-ago times conditions were by no means considered 
ideal and that the days preceding that epoch were as freely appealed to 
as now those days are is a noteworthy fact. As far back as 1832 the 
editor referred to “the most lamentable waste of time in the General 
Conference,” preventing in some cases any consideration of important 
business. In 1848 a writer declares the church is not what it once was, 
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the preachers are not as pious, not as careful in the examination of 
character. In 1861 M. Emery Wright accounts the modern camp meeting 
a failure, secularized by efforts to popularize the proceedings and by the 
introduction of family tents, degraded to the level of a mammoth picnic, 
scarcely likely to survive the folly of its friends although it has conquered 
the hostility of its enemies. In 1862 a layman, R. A. West, Esq., of New 
York, deplores the distressing fact that “three quarters of the members 
willfully and habitually neglect attendance at class and yet are not laid 
aside for breach of our rules.” 

A few other singularities, a few out of many, may fittingly find room 
here. The first article in January, 1857, is headed, “Remains of Sir William 
Hamilton,” meaning his literary works. In 1853 choirs, organs, and 
Gothic churches are held up to reprobation as three stages of religious 
declension. In 1873 Professor George Prentice has ninety-three pages 
(in three issues) on Theodore Parker and forty-six pages more on Emerson 
in 1875. A specimen of the vigor with which Dr. Whedon could express 
himself is afforded by his remark in an article (July, 1876) reviewing 
the recent General Conference: “The soft-brained brother who proposes 
to mutilate the Apostles’ Creed by abolishing that grand old word catholic 
put in his usual quadrennial appearance, illustrating how enduring is 
the generation of innocents.” 

Especially pertinent, could they be published at the present time, 
would be Dr. Albert S. Long’s article in 1871 on “The Slavic Races,” an 
article on Illyrian or Slavic Literature, by Professor G. F. Comfort, in 1863, 
a piece on “Panslavism,” by one of our Bulgarian preachers, Thomoff, in 
1892, and “The Muscovite and the Teuton,” by Professor Wells, of Union 
College, in 1870. The latter says, “The Germans fear the Russian desire of 
conquest as much as that of the French; the day may not be far distant 
when these two countries will join hands to oppress Germany; it would 
not be the first time.” Professor Armstrong’s article on Germany, its 
autocracy and militarism, in September, 1912, finds full confirmation in 
recent events. 

Very prominently in the volumes of the last twenty years stand out 
the magnificent articles by Bishop Quayle, a marvelous series: “The 
Gentleman in Literature,” “Jean Valjean,” “Shakespeare’s Men,” “The 
Debt of the Republic to the Preacher,” “Preacher and Poet,” “The Litera- 
ture of Devotion,” “The Literature of Nature,” “Preaching or Preacher,” 
“The Uncommon Commonplace,” “Tennyson’s Men,” “A Poet Chrysostom,” 
“Nec Timeo,” “On Reading Beautiful Books,” etc. Equally marvelous and 
magnificent are the unsurpassed editorials of Dr. Kelley, with which he 
has greatly delighted his readers, embracing such titles as “Trees and 
Men,” “Beside the Sea,” “Down the Road,” “Foreign Travel,” “God's 
Tenderest Promise,” “Humility,” “Rewards of Life in the Ministry,” “The 
Bible as a Strain of Music,” “Values in Browning,” “The Open Fire,” 
“The Double Sky,” “The Illumined Face,” “R. W. Gilder,” “Boss Tweed,” 
“Oscar Wilde,” “Walt Whitman,” “The Pilgrim of the Infinite.” Is there 
any other church which has among its leaders two such masters of style 
as Kelley and Quayle? I greatly doubt it. The improvement of the 
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Review in these later years over what it used to be, over what it was even 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, is simply amazing. 

Available space does not permit further reflections and quotations, 
although they might be extended almost indefinitely. The lapse of sixty, 
seventy, eighty years, or even of a smaller number, puts much that was 
once considered wisdom in a singular light. A single century marks 
immense differences in many directions. Doubtless our grandchildren 
will wonder as greatly at some things which now appear all right as we 
do at some of the positions of our grandfathers. 

Malden, Mass. JaMES MoupaE. 





THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB 


THE PREJUDGMENTS OF THE PUBLIC PRESS 


Tue value of the public press in exposing wrong must be conceded, 
but it seems to the writer that advance judgments in the public press, 
sometimes in the editorial columns, of cases that will come up for trial 
before judicial tribunals of cases expressed by are much to be regretted. 
During the past few months notorious crimes have been committed which 
have attracted great attention, and there have been instances where the 
guilt of the person charged seems clear enough to an editorial writer to 
warrant such expression. It is the great Magna Charta of our civilization 
that every supposed criminal should be tried by a jury of his peers, who 
are assumed to be without favoritism and to express an impartial judg- 
ment. The announcement of a prejudgment by a responsible journal can- 
not fail to do serious damage. The newspapers are widely read, and it 
is almost incredible that the great majority of intelligent people who are 
likely to be called as jurors will not be impressed by the influence of an 
important paper. Because of this it is often difficult to get a jury. If 
one of the proposed jurors declares on examination that he has never 
heard of the case there is a presumption that he is not a man of sufficient 
intelligence to sit in juégment on one of his fellow citizens. If he has 
read about it, and formed an opinion, he is rejected because of prejudices 
which he may have attained beforehand. So that to get an impartial 
jury is exceedingly difficult and the decision of the jurors is often a sub- 
ject of criticism. This leads many persons to feel that it is impossible 
to secure justice even by the enlightened method of procedure which it 
is acknowledged our judicial processes are intended to provide. In a re- 
cent important legal case one newspaper gave the names of prominent 
persons who held the opinion that there was no evidence of guilt of the 
party accused, and on the other hand another paper cited eminent au- 
thority to show that from the evidence it seemed clear that the person 
was guilty. These papers were widely circulated and served to confuse 
the public mind, and indirectly, though unintentionally, to prevent the 
courts from doing justice. 
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The question will at once arise whether on the whole this form of 
publicity does not help in the maintenance of justice; but it seems to 
the writer that an excess of attention is given to such cases and that all 
the ends of publicity would be secured if the facts were squarely stated 
without enlargement and without unnecessary repetition. If the case be 
a sensational one the press sometimes clings to it for weeks and seems 
to make the most of it for the mere purpose of adding to their circulation, 
The prejudgments in the public press have a wider application than the 
administration of legal justice. They affect also questions of public ip. 
terest both scholastic and practical. Even on questions of criticism pre- 
judgment positively expressed, where the proof is not absolute and com- 
plete, is often-calculated to do harm. In matters of religion it not un. 
frequently happens that problems which are in a state of unrest, and 
concerning which no decisive verdict can be rendered, are treated as if 
there were no other view than the one which the writer states. This is 
apt to mislead public sentiment and often to do serious damage to the 
truth. It is not contended in this paper that men should have no positive 
convictions, and that the press should not make positive statements, 
There are fundamental beliefs which each branch of the church should 
hold on which the church has made pronouncements, and which are 
recognized as fundamentai truths, where the press which represents those 
views should speak positively and unequivocally, but in doing so the 
writer should always treat with courtesy those with whom he has occa- 
sion to differ. To hold the proper balance between dogmatic statement 
and brotherly criticism is a thing much to be desired and each should 
never question the integrity of the other. 

The prejudgments of the press are often exhibited in a way which 
does great injury to individual reputations, a damage which cannot be 
recalled. To publish as a fact a mere rumor affecting the reputation of 
individuals seems a trifling thing to the press, but to the person accused 
in such a broad manner it is of the utmost seriousness. The writer has 
in mind an instance in which an accusation which had no foundation 
whatever in fact was brought against a friend of his. When he went to 
the great newspaper who published it to ask an explanation he was very 
courteously met and told by the responsible editor that he was very 
sorry it had been published, and if the person aggrieved would write a 
statement of the case he would cheerfully put it in the paper; he then 
added: “Don’t you think it would be sooner forgotten if no further refer- 
ence is made to it?” The damage, however, ad been done, and the im 
pression it had made upon the reading public could never be effaced. 
Would it not have been kinder, and absolutely right, if the editor had 
verified the rumor before publication? Such verification is due to the 
honor of the press as well as essential to the safety of the people. We 
may not multiply instances; the importance of the subject to which we 
have called attention is evident on every hand. The press is a mighty 
engine for good or evil. Wisely used, its blessings are boundless; badly 
used, the injury which it works cannot be told in any language which 
the writer can employ. Within the recent years this subject has assumed 
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an importance never previously occupied. All great movements employ 
the press. Institutions of learning, benevolent enterprises, as well as 
great business interests, have their press agents, and they serve to con- 
trol public opinion with respect to the subjects involved. There is great 
danger of overstatement as well as of understatement. Many eminent 
men have been very hostile to the press as an instrument of civilization 
for such reasons as are here stated and for others. They have believed 
that its influence on the whole was injurious to the welfare of the people 
and a hindrance to human progress. We cannot accept this view of the 
case. What it has done for the instruction, for the enlargement of the 
yiews of men and women, for morality and for justice, constitutes a proof 
of its value which cannot be contradicted. The writer is not an expert 
on the subject of which he has written, but he is confident that valuable 
as is the press, among the things which should be remedied is its unwise 
use of prejudgment. 





AROHHIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


DR. SANDAY A MODERNIST 


Tue designation Modernist, though having been used for several years 
in both Catholic and Protestant churches, especially in the former, is 
not as easily defined as might appear at first sight. As with many other 
terms, it would be easier to say what Modernism is not than what it 
really is. As applied to several men who are classed as Modernist, it will 
be readily seen that its application is relative and not uniform. In 
general we may say that a Modernist is a man who has cut loose in a con- 
spicuous manner from his old conservative moorings and is struggling for 
new light in the tangled maze of speculation, professing to accept the new 
teachings of a more enlightened and scientific age. In this sense all true 
scholars are Modernists; just as every earnest student of Holy Writ is a 
higher critic, using all his critical acumen to decide questions of author- 
ship, age, purpose, and composition of the several books of the Old and 
New Testaments. But, as with the terms Higher Critic, Rationalist, and 
Modernist, too, there is son.cining obnoxious to the average Christian. 
Thus, few orthodox or conservative Bible scholars would care to be 
classified under any of the above three terms, notwithstanding that all 
three are per se honorable designations and should embrace all up-to-date 
scholars. 

But as there are higher critics and higher critics, there are too 
Modernists and Modernists. So we shall not attempt an exact definition. 
We may, however, say, without injustice to any, that a Modernist of the 
Anglican Church type is one who insists upon a restatement of the creeds, 
especially such as are becoming more and more convinced that the Chris- 
tian religion need no longer appeal to the miraculous element in the 
Bible, and that the creed should have nothing in it to which a scientific 
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mind could object. Here it might be stated that the Church has always 
had scores of the greatest scientists, who have humbly accepted the cep. 
tral truths of Christianity. The advanced Modernist, like the advanceg 
historical critic, insists upon eliminating what he calls the unnatural jp 
religion, while talking in a vague and misty way of the supernatural, 
He boldly declares that the passages in the Bible recording the so-calleq 
nature-miracles—for example, feeding of the five thousand—cannot be rm 
garded as historical, but must be classed as legendary, with symbolical, 
spiritual lessons. 

The latest notable addition to the ranks of the Modernists is Dr. 
William Sanday, professor of New Testament at Oxford and one of the 
canons of Christ Church of the same city. It is needless to say that the 
defection of Dr. Sanday has caused exceeding great surprise and deepest 
concern in the Anglican Church; and well it might, for Dr. Sanday had 
been regarded for many years as one of the strong pillars in the temple of 
Anglican conservatism. His reasoning had always been lucid and candid, 
his conclusions fair and logical, and his arguments so sincere and con- 
vincing as to gain the confidence and respect of thoughtful theologians 
everywhere. There never has been, nor is there to-day, any doubt as to 
the honesty and sincerity of the man or of the saintliness of his character 
and life. It is these facts which make it difficult to understand and realize 
the change which has come over such a scholar at his time of life—for he 
is past threescore years and ten. And yet his conversion to Modernism 
has not been exactly gradual or quite complete. He says: “It is only 
within the last two years—or rather through a process of thought spread- 
ing over the last two years—that I have been led to go, or come to feel in- 
clined to go, as far as some of them [Modernists] do. I am not sure that 
I shall go quite as far.” Professor Sanday insists that what has taken 
place in him is not a change, but a development of thought, and adds 
that he may have been subconsciously influenced by younger men, like 
Professor Lake and Mr. J. M. Thompson, both out-and-out Modernists, and 
this in spite of the fact that in the recent past he has argued against their 
teachings and still finds much to criticize in their writings.. Then he 
adds significantly, “Still the dart sticks in the sides.” 

The conservatives, very naturally, are grieved at the loss of such a 
stanch ally. And yet the fact that a man in his seventy-first year, no 
matter how scholarly or saintly, should change his views does not neces- 
sarily argue for soundness of faith nor logical sanity of mind. Such a 
change will neither add to nor take away one iota from the eternal verities 
of the religion of Jesus Christ. He had a perfect right to change his views. 
But no one can reasonably conclude that Dr. Sanday was in the wrong for 
the past forty years, and that this change just made was an emergence 
into the light of day just now. A man may be pious, saintly, sincere, and 
mentally strong and yet be on the wrong side of an issue. But whatever 
may be said of this change or development of thought in Professor Sanday, 
it must be granted that he has had the courage of his convictions, for it 
requires no small courage for a man of his age and ability to break loose 
from former ties and pleasant associations. There was no need of his 
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declaring himself at this time. He was not suspected of any doctrinal 
irregularities. Nor had he himself expected to declare his conversion as 
soon as he did, but rather to wait a little longer until a more mature con- 
sideration of the questions involved. But a situation arose which made it 
impossible for him, as he thought, to delay any longer—‘“a situation in 
the church which acutely touched him, so that he felt it impossible to 
keep silence, while those whose opinions he shared—more or less—were 
under fire, but felt forced to come out to the open at once.” To be more 
precise, the immediate occasion of his declaration was a pamphlet by Dr. 
Gore, Bishop of Oxford, entitled “The Basis of Anglican Fellowship in 
Faith and Organization.” The bishop contended in this paper “that when 
a man has come to the conclusion that he does not believe that we have 
adequate grounds for asserting that our Lord was in fact born of a virgin, 
or rose again on the third day from the dead, cannot legitimately or with 
due regard to public sincerity retain his position in a church as an officer 
' which requires of its officers the constant recitations of the creeds.” This 
position of Bishop Gore aroused the indignation of Dr. Sanday and called 
forth a reply entitled “Bishop Gore’s Challenge to Criticism.” This 
prochure of Dr. Sanday is, on the whole, written in excellent spirit, con- 
sidering that the bishop hati touched some rather sore spots and vital 
points, and had insinuated that those denying certain miracles, and espe- 
cially the virgin birth and the physical resurrection of our Saviour on the 
third day, should not be allowed to minister at the altars of the Church of 
England or preach the Word in the public congregation, and that the 
bishops should publish a solemn declaration “expressly discountenancing 
the claim to freedom which these persons have put forward,” and contends, 
further, that such a declaration—a declaration, by the way, which no 
bishop ever cares to make—would make the ministry of the Church of 
England impossible for many thinking and instructed mén,” and might 
produce a crisis. The Bishop of Oxford is prepared for a “wholesome 
crisis” and is convinced that the Church of England would enjoy greater 
prosperity without than with some of these “thinking and instructed men,” 
especially such as are unwilling to be restrained by formulary or creed, 
and are influenced by a recent tendency of the critical movement among 
many of the clergy, which expresses itself in an inordinate claim for 
license of opinion in matters of faith. 

Dr. Sanday very naturally and justly, too, resents the charge of in- 
sincerity and insists upon more, rather than less, liberty and tolerance 
than Dr. Gore and his followers are willing to grant. Those who know 
Dr. Sanday will have no difficulty in believing in his sincerity, whatever 
may be truc of some other Modernists. He contends that a clergyman 
may even recite the creeds without accepting the literal meaning, and 
that one may employ the phrase “I believe” without committing himself 
personally. He tells us that the “I believe,” rather than the “We believe” 
is a mere accident and may be regarded as nothing more than “an act of 
corporate worship, broad and comprehensive, which should not be made a 
criterion of the faith of individuals.” Both Bishop Gore and Dr. Sanday 
agree that portions of the Apostles’ Creed are symbolical and not literal, 
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but they differ as to the clauses. Dr. Sanday sees no reason why Bishop 
Gore should insist upon the literal sense of the phrase “he ascended jnty 
heaven” and affirm that this clause is actual history, and refers to an “hjs 
torical event,” namely, “that the body of Jesus Christ, forty days after his 
resurrection, rose before his disciples’ eyes upward from the earth ang 
vanished.” Though Westcott, Chase, the great body of Protestant ang 
Catholic divines, hold the same view, Dr. Sanday contends, nevertheless 
that “the account of the ascension is just as much pure symbolism as that 
of the Session,” that is, “sitteth at the right hand,” etc. He emphasizes 
this point and believes that there is not sufficient evidence for the “phys. 
ical elevation of the Lord’s body really happening as an external, objective 
fact.” He accepts the gospel narratives, but places his own interpretation 
upon them. He admits that the early Christians might have believed these 
narratives as literal history. But what of that? Were they not trained 
in Old Testament doctrines and believed such stories as the assumptions 
of Enoch and Elijah? 

Dr. Sanday does not stop with the Creeds, Prayer Book, and Ordinals 
of his Church, but applies the same principle of criticism to the Gospels 
and, like other Modernists, reduces much of what the average Christian 
theologian has regarded as literal history to the unhistorical. Thus the so 
called nature-miracles must be taken symbolically. Discussing the nature. 
miracles, he says: “I think that, of the two hypotheses, that they were 
performed by our Lord exactly as they are described, and they came to 
be attributed to him in this form by the imagination of the Early Church, 
the latter is the more probable. I believe that in most of these cases some 
thing happened which gave rise to the story, but that the most difficult 
element in it was probably due to the extension of the original fact, rather 
than itself original.” Coming specifically to the feeding of the five thou- 
sand, one of the best attested of all miracles, he admits the historical 
evidence of every clause except “and they were all filled.” The language 
here is clearly symbolical. This is not criticism, though it proceeds from 
a critical scholar. 

There is in this pamphlet of Dr. Sanday, as in most writers of his 
school, much that is vague and hazy, and for that reason impossible to 
grasp clearly. There is a lack of clearness in many of his statements, 
arising in part, at least, from the fact that he is groping for the light in 
the twilight dark. The philosopher or the metaphysician is more in evi- 
dence than the sober, scientific critic. We cannot see why in a pamphlet 
of this kind there should be so many Latin phrases. He speaks of the 
miracles contra naturam and super naturam. I suppose what he means by 
these terms is unnatural and supernatural. He says, “I believe most em- 
phatically in his [Christ’s] supernatural birth, but I cannot so easily bring 
myself to think that his birth was (as I should regard it) unnatural. This 
is just a case where I think that the Gospels use symbolical language.” A 
little farther on he very candidly admits that the birth of Christ is deeply 
metaphysical and symbolical and carries us into regions where thought 
is baffled.” Then again: “I would ask leave to affirm once more my entire 
and my strong belief in the central reality of the supernatural birth and 
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the supernatural resurrection, . . . but I must in all candor add that 
although I believe emphatically in the supernatural birth and the super- 
natural resurrection and in all that follows from these beliefs, I know that 
it is not all that the Church of the past has believed. I must not blink this 
fact. I hope that I believe all that the Church’s faith has stood for; but 
I could not as at present advised commit myself to a literal fact.” He 
justifies himself for cherishing such a belief on the plea that “the ac- 
counts which have come down to us seem too conflicting and confused to 
prove the actual resagcitation of the dead body of our Lord from the tomb”; 
then, as if finding it impossible to drop the subject, significantly adds, “Is 
it not enough for us that the first disciples were convinced of this by signs 
which they could understand, by signs appropriate to the world of ideas 
in which they moved?” 

The above lengthy quotations from Dr. Sanday will appear a little 
yague and obscure to our readers. It would have been very easy to have 
given many other passages, of the same charactey; but.those cited will, I 

, fairly ‘show br. Sanday’s‘position. He has said’ too mich’ not Sr 
say ners and no doubt he will some day declare himself more clearly. 
We, as at present advised, cannot understand how Dr. Sanday can believe 
in the resurrection of our Lord without believing in a literal resuscitation. 
To say that the risen Lord as Spirit still governed and inspired the early 
church is not to the point. We can truly say that the spirit of Paul, of 
Peter, of Luther, Wesley, and Lincoln still influence and inspire men; but 
who would think of saying that any of these five is risen from the dead? 

The thoroughgoing Modernist—Dr. Sanday has not yet gone so far— 
has two Christs: one, to use the language of one of them, “a certain 
Palestinian Jew who figured on the stage of contemporary history,” and a 
Christ of faith, purely outside of historical facts, a Christ invented by 
enthusiastic but none the less deluded disciples some time after the death 
of the “certain Palestinian Jew” above mentioned. 

The Modernists have a great work before them—nothing less than the 
blending of these two Christs into one person in such a way as to make 
it possible for the “cultivated modern man to enter the church of Christ 
with head erect.” 





FOREIGN OUTLOOE 


“POSITIVE” OR “LIBERAL”? 


In all the Protestant world, but especially in Germany, there is a 
growing sense of a deeply grounded opposition between two types of 
religious thought, the “positive” and the “modern,” or “liberal.” What 
is the nature of the difference? Is it a difference of kind, or only one of 
degree? Some recent events have thrust this question afresh into the 
foreground. Among these events are the disciplinary processes against 
Jatho, Traub, and others, the new controversy over the Apostles’ Creed, 
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and finally an interesting discussion concerning the standpoint and Policy 
of a distinguished party leader, Reinhold Seeberg. 

Seeberg (born 1859), a pupil of Frank in Erlangen, began jis 
academic career in Dorpat, was called to Erlangen in 1889 and to Berlip 
in 1898. His call to Berlin came because, as a strong representative of 
positive theology, he was wanted to counterbalance the liberalizing jp. 
fluence of Harnack and Pfleiderer. Here his ardent temperament, his 
eloquence, and his great capacity for work have made him a recognized 
leader among theologians and churchmen of the right wing, not only 
in Berlin, but also throughout the empire. His influence has been ep. 
hanced by his presidency (since the death of Stoecker, 1909) of the 
Churchly-Social Conference. As scholar and writer Seeberg has shown 
great productivity, his most important work being the History of Dogma 
in three large volumes. While his originality is not great, his power of 
impressing his ideas upon the theological public is quite unusual. Dur. 
ing the whole period of his public life he has declared himself to be a 
“positive” theologian, and until lately the conservatives have generally 
acknowledged him as one of their genuine representatives. More than 
a decade ago he raised the watchword, “A modern-positive theology.” It 
was his avowed aim to labor for an adequate modern expression of the 
positive content of Christianity. But theologians of the left wing have 
repeatedly asserted that Seeberg had gradually come to occupy the 
theological standpoint of a liberal, while in his ecclesiastical party rela- 
tions he still maintained his leadership among the conservatives. The 
most recent and most significant utterance on this point came a few 
months ago in Kiibel’s brochure entitled “Seeberg ‘positiv’ oder ‘liberal’? 
Ein Beitrag zur kirchenpolitischen Ethik.” On the basis of Seeberg’s 
writings and of reports of two series of public lectures Kiibel affirms 
that that theologian is in reality “liberal” rather than “positive”; or if 
not, then nine tenths of the so-called liberals should be recognized as 
positive. The inconsistency existing between his church-party relations 
and his theological standpoint Kiibel finds intolerable and holds that it 
involves a real question of “ecclesiastico-political ethics.” 

The brochure occasioned a wide discussion and of course forced See 
berg to make reply. The whole controversy is interesting and is in the 
main instructive. Few readers of these pages would be interested in the 
personal element therein, but all must be interested in the fundamental 
question involved, namely, What is the essential difference between a 
“positive” and a “modern,” or “liberal,” theology? 

Many liberals have continued to assert that it is simply a difference 
of degree—a difference between a freer, or more progressive, and a more 
traditional tendency. It is maintained that strict orthodoxy, that is, 
strict adherence to the historical creeds or standards, is no longer to be 
found anywhere. Since, then, as all have departed from the standards, 
it is merely a question of degree, not of kind. This contention is often 
illustrated by reference to the theory of the inspiration of the Bible and 
questions of so-called higher criticism. In recent decades the orthodox 
theory of inspiration has not been maintained by a single representa 
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tive German theologian. But even small concessions on this point, they 
say, mean in reality the yielding of the whole position. Or if one yields 
anything to modern biblical criticism as over against tradition, that is 
tantamount to acknowledging the rights of criticism in principle and it 
demands a readiness to accept its well-accredited results. Accordingly, 
we call a theologian conservative who strives to maintain as much as 
possible of the traditional views, and we cal! another liberal who is more 
free to yield to newer thought and knowledge. This is perhaps the view 
of the majority of liberals regarding the issue. In other words, for these 
there is no real issue. But there are many “moderns” who clearly 
recognize a far more essential difference. 

Theologians of the right wing have offered two kinds of answers 
to this argument. In the first place, there is a multitude of mere tra- 
ditionalists, men who blindly regard the acceptance of certain dogmati¢ 
opinions and formulas as of the essence of faith, or at least as involved 
therein. These charge all criticism of ecclesiastical and biblical tra- 
dition to the spirit of unbelief. There are, however, others—and these 
alone among the conservatives grasp the real issue—who, from a per- 
suasion that the difference between a “positive” and a “modern-liberal’”’ 
theology is essential, seek to point out that difference. 

As long ago as 1880, Martin Kaehler, in a paper read before a great 
General Assembly of the “Friends of the Positive Union” in Berlin, on 
“The Attitude of the Church toward Modern Theology in Pulpit and 
Professor’s Chair,” very clearly pointed out the distinction. Modern 
theology (he says) in the special sense of the term is not the whole 
theology of our time in so far as it takes full account of the results of 
modern thought and research, but it is a particular Richtung, or tendency 
of theology which, rejecting all traditionally recognized criteria of re- 
ligious and ethical views, makes modern science and philosophy, rather 
than a positive revelation, the criterion in matters of religion and morals. 
Since that day the theological situation has altered not a little, but in 
its larger aspects Kaehler’s position—the essay is to be found reprinted 
in his Dogmatische Zeitfragen, Volume III—meets the present aspects 
of the problem remarkably well. In the years that have passed since 
that utterance was given, others have expressed themselves in like tenor. 
Especially instructive are brochures by Ecke and Theodor Kaftan, the 
former entitled “Irremovable Landmarks” (now in its fifth edition), the 
latter the well-known “Modern Theology of the Old Faith.” Ecke and 
Kaftan are thoroughly modern in the best sense of the word, but for 
both the old faith stands inviolable, and in the eyes of both a certain 
part of modern theologians have broken away from it. Genuine Chris- 
tianity implies something more than that Jesus is the “central figure” 
in the religious thought and life. Where Jesus is simply a revered re- 
ligious genius we have not yet real Christianity. Theodor Kaftan holds 
that the difference between the old and the new faith turns on the “Christ 
question.” For the former Christ is the object, for the latter he is the 
first subject of faith. In other words, the issue is Jesusverchrung versus 
Christusglaube (religious reverence for Jesus versus faith in Christ). 
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The doctrines of the virgin birth and the bodily resurrection of Jegys 
Kaftan regards as being not strictly fundamental. Recently Kaftan 
has expressed himself even more strongly. In an article in the Allgemeine 
Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, entitled “Zwei Religionen?”’ he seriously 
asks that some one who says: ‘No, not two religions, but two types of the 
same religion,’ should show just what it is that unites in one religion men 
of so fundamentally opposed views. Rade, in Die Christliche Welt, makes 
a respectful and temperate reply, but he makes no concealment of his 
feeling that the very putting of the question is a deep wrong to the 
theologians of the left wing. “One is profoundly stirred to think it pos. 
sible such a question should be put! Above all, that it is possible with 
a man of your position and of your intellect!” Rade appeals not only to 
the common element in fundamental doctrines, but also and especially 
to the fruits of the labors of modern theologians, and the whole spirit of 
their work. In both types “Jesus Christ is the center about which every. 
thing turns.” Positive theologians, however, insist upon something more 
than that. A widely accepted formulation of the mark of a “positive” 
theology found forceful expression by Liitgert in the great (positive) 
Landeskirchliche Versammlung in Berlin in 1905. Liitgert held that the 
mark of a positive theology is the confession of the Divine Sonship of 
Jesus, which he defined in the sense of Messiahship, the uniqueness of 
the Person, and the fullness of the revelation of God in the Person of 
Christ. 

An interesting utterance on the question at issue is given by Dietrich 
von Oertzen, a well-known conservative layman and author of the biog- 
raphy of Stoecker, in a pamphlet entitled “‘Positiv’ und ‘Liberal.’ Eine 
kichliche Laienbetrachtung.” With respect to the question of biblical 
criticism and revelation, Von Oertzen adopts the statements of Sellin in 
his Biblische Urgeschichte: “Not the materials of the tradition are 
divinely revealéd—they developed in a natural, human way—but the 
ideas and thoughts, the vehicles of which in the Bible they became. 
Revelation is not the supernatural imparting of information on matters 
that are the object of natural processes of knowledge, but the imparting 
of the life of God, of his thoughts, plans, and ways, of his will and 
nature.” Von Oertzen holds that the rightly read and treated Bible 
affords full and sure ground for a clear and unwavering Christian dis- 
cipleship, even though one rejects an indefinite number of the state 
ments and ideas of the Bible concerning non-essential matters. With a 
view to the recovery of a positive and religiously fruitful attitude toward 
the Scriptures and the faith among intelligent laymen, he proposes the 
founding of a journal for the untechnical discussion of the vital re 
ligious problems of the day. The founding would be easy, but would the 
laity in Germany read such discussions? 

In a brief review of Kiibel’s brochure, Dunkmann, of Greifswald, 
maintains that the true and rightful meaning of the term “positive the 
ology” is a theology which recognizes as the foundation of faith. not 
mere “values,” “postulates,” and “frames of mind” (Stimmungen), but 
the actual] historical truths of the revelation of God. Kiibel had made & 
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considerable point of the statement that all theologians of the present 
day have forsaken the old orthodoxy. “Measured by the confessions of 
former times, all evangelical theologians to-day lie in the hospital.” 
Dunkmann replies: “Others may be lying in the hospital, but we with 
our positive theology lie in the Scripture and with it in its revelation 
of God.” 

Some significant utterances concerning the spirit and tendency of 
modern theology are to be found in Stange’s brochure, “Das Frimmig- 
keitsideal der modernen Theologie.” He points out that the fundamental 
difference between the positive Christian and the modern theology is to 
be found in the idea of God and his relations with men. Modern the- 
ology—not the modern-positive—is partly—with some individuals wholly 
—given over to pantheistic tendencies, in which the certainty of the 
living God is at best sadly obscured. Hence the determined opposition 
to biblical supernaturalism. In like manner Schaeder expresses himself 
in his volume of addresses entitled, “Aus Theologie und Leben,” especially 
in the address on “Wirkliches Christentum” (Real Christianity). “It 
is a clear, sharp antithesis with which we have to do. Here, on the one 
side, the Christ, the Reconciler and Redeemer of the world, in the per- 
sonal power of divine grace; there at best the normal, ideal religious 
character of Jesus. Here, the revelation of God in Christ, thé entrance 
of God in him into our world unto a reconciling, saving communion, the 
true, deepest “God with us”; there, the rising and falling sea of the his- 
tory of religion with many unnormal elements of human nature, and 
in this sea, as a powerful wave, the religion of Jesus of Nazareth.” 

It is indeed highly important that we cease-to judge the positiveness 
of Christian theologians by mere matters of historical criticism, or formal 
agreement with confessional standards. It is “a consummation devoutly 
to be wished” that a new principle of discriminating between theologians 
of the right and of the left wing should be recognized. To regard men 
like Herrmann, Hiiring, Julius Kaftan, and Loofs as not positive, simply 
because they are Ritschlian in the type of their theology, means strangely 
to confuse the issue. Our readers will be able to point out analogous ex- 
amples in America and Great Britain. We all now see clearly, for ex- 
ample, that Charles A. Briggs, in spite of the modernity of his biblical 
criticism, was always a positive—yes, even a conservative—theologian. 
The recent attacks on the theology of Sanday in Oxford reveal a remnant 
of the old confusion. But there are “modern” theologians whom we 
cannot recognize as positive. And this modern theology that has broken 
with the principle of positive authority in the biblical revelation we 
ought clearly to recognize and firmly to oppose. Our brethren, however, 
who confess the Sonship of Jesus, the fullness and finality of the revela- 
tion of God in him, together with the biblical testimony as the authori- 
tative means to the appropriation of that revelation, these we must 
recognize as representatives of a positive faith and a positive theology. 
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RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research. By A. T. Ronern 
son, MsA., D.D., LL.D., Professor of Interpretation of the New Testament in the South. 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. New York: George H. Doran Com. 
pany. Price, cloth, $5. 

Wuat the Greek Testament of Erasmus did for Bible study four 
hundred years ago (1516) the new discoveries of Greek papyri during the 
last twenty years seem to be doing for Bible study now. Without the 
new Greek learning of the sixteenth century the Reformation could not 
have been accomplished. Since that era until now there has never been 
a revival of Greek study equal to that which is stirring the whole world 
at the present moment, and the influence of these studies has been to 
produce an eager enthusiasm over the New Testament text such as has 
never before been known since the publication of that first Greek 
Testament. Within eight years at least eight notable Greek Grammars 
(besides a number of translations) have been published, five of these 
having to do with the New Testament language directly, the others 
with the grammar of the papyri, and with the modern Greek and the 
Septuagint in the light of the modern discoveries. When Professor J. H. 
Moulton published, in 1906, his Prolegomena, Vol. I, of a Grammar of 
New Testament Greek, written in sparkling style and making voluminous 
use of the new papyri, it looked as if high-water mark had been reached 
in this study, for here was a grammar thrilling in its new revelations, 
thorough in its generalizations, and most popular in its style. But it is 
not too much to say that this book looks now like a primer when laid by 
the side of Robertson’s great Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the 
Light of Historical Research. This is a grammar of grammars, contain- 
ing thirteen hundred pages, embodying everything of importance con- 
nected with the history of New Testament grammar, and seemingly 
omitting nothing in this field down to the last new discovery made from 
the rich, afsh deposits of Egypt during the present year. Professor 
Robertson is a native American, who twenty-six years ago started to 
publish a revised edition of Winer, but becoming convinced that the 
method of Winer could be improved, he began to work independently. In 
1908 he published A Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament (third 
edition 1912), which was immediately translated by European scholars 
into French, Italian, German, and Dutch. The praise bestowed upon the 
learning and new pedagogical method of this work was unstinted. The 
present production, although exhaustive in its scholarly information, 
retains the fascinating and familiar style which made the smaller book 
such a godsend to teachers and students and on every page in the midst 
of voluminous footnotes in every language may be seen marks of the 
classroom work where vivid statements of general principles with pithy 
illustrations are as necessary as accurate knowledge. The frankness and 
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modesty of this great American scholar may be seen from his self-char- 
acterization in the preface: “I am a linguist by profession and by love 
also, but I am not a specialist in the Semitic tongues, though I have a 
working knowledge of Hebrew and Aramaic, but not of Syriac and 
Arabic. The Coptic and the Sanskrit I can use. The Latin and the 
Greek, the French and German and Anglo-Saxon complete my modest 
linguistic equipment. I have besides a smattering of Assyrian, Dutch, 
Gothic, and Italian” (VIII). The exceeding honesty of the man is seen 
by the generous way in which he gives perhaps too constant and volum- 
inous credit to other scholars for even their smallest contributions. 
His accuracy is minute. The writer has noticed a few blemishes in the 
English, but the Greek references are astonishingly free from these, 
owing partially, no doubt, to the fact that at least six or eight Greek 
experts read the manuscripts or proof sheets. While Professor Robertson 
rests largely upon the work of Deissmann, Mayser, Moulton, and Rader- 
macher so far as the grammar of the papyri is concerned, and upon 
Thumb and Jannaris in Modern Greek, he is yet able to add original 
contributions even here and occasionally to correct these experts. Blass 
is used constantly and given great praise, yet an independent judgment 
is sometimes registered against him (for example, pp. 302, 422, 531, 681, 
808, 1000, 1064, 1200, 1203). Professor Robertson accepts Deissmann’s 
general position that the New Testament documents are written in the 
Koina, or common, vernacular of the first century, yet acknowledges a 
larger degree of Semitic influence than Deissmann would allow (pages 
88, 91-97, 481, 588, 648, 651, 1043, 1180). He is more conservative also 
in his decisions concerning the literary style of the New Testament 
writers. He constantly insists that the spoken Greek in the first century 
was good Greek. This spoken Greek, which was a world speech being 
used, as the papyri prove, in Asia, Greece, Italy, Sicily, etc., as well as 
Egypt, differed somewhat according to the culture of the speaker. Peter 
and John, who are particularly marked in the New Testament as “ignorant 
and unlearned men,” use language most resembling that found in the 
uncultured papyri. Luke, Paul (especially in Romans and Ephesians), 
and the author of the Hebrews, while having close kinship with the 
papyri, yet use the common language in a more cultured way. “We 
must not let the papyri make us swing so far away from the old 
‘Biblical’ Greek idea as to imagine that we can find in the vernacular 
cov all that Christianity has to offer. The Christian spirit put a new 
flavor into this vernacular and lifted it to a new elevation of thought and 
dignity of style that unify and glorify the language. This new and 
victorious spirit which seized the best in Jew and Greek knew how to 
use the Greek language with freedom and power. If the beauty of the 
New Testament writings is different from the ancient standard there is 
none the less undoubted charm... . In Christianity Hellenism becomes 
really cosmopolitan. If Christianity had merely used the Greek language 
and had been entirely alien to Hellenism, the New Testament would not 
have belonged to literature, but this sympathy with the best in the 
world must not be overworked. . . . It is the language of lifc, not of the 
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study nor the cloister. It is not the language of a bygone age, but the 
speech of the men of the time. “The Book of the people has become in 
the course of the centuries the Book of all mankind’” (pages 113, 114), 
Professor Robertson’s erisp characterizations of the style of the various 
New Testament writers is in itself worth more than the price of the 
book (which it may be remembered is sold below cost) to any student. 
Omitting footnotes and references, we offer a few paragraphs: “There 
are very few Hebraisms in the Epistle of James, though the tone is 
distinctly Jewish. . .. The writer uses asyndeton very often and many 
crisp aphorisms. Just as the Synoptic Gospels preserve the local color 
of the countryside, so the Epistle of James is best understood in the open 
air of the harvest field. . . . His sentences, though short, are rhythmical; 
he is crisp, vivid, energetic; there is little in the forms or the syntax to 
mark it off from the current «xow# or the New Testament representatives 
of it, though his idiomatic use of the pronouns is worth mentioning, as 
is also that of dye, as an interjection, the gnomic aorist, the possible 
nominative zeor in apposition with yAéocay (3.8). But it is in the vocabu- 
lary that James shows his individuality, for in this short epistle there 
are seventy-three {nine doubtful) words not appearing elsewhere in the 
New Testament, some of which are found in the LXX, like répadiayf. The 
use of ovvaywyf (2.2) of a Christian assembly is noteworthy (compare éxxAncia 
in 5. 14 and érwewvayoyf in Heb. 10. 25). He has many compound words 
like dd:dxperoc, bookish words like lugvro¢, philosophical terms like iy, 
picturesque words like dioAicw, some of a technical nature like m7déA, 
some strictly classical like éo«e, yp7 (pages 123, 124).” There is not 
space to give here Professor Robertson’s keen analysis of Paul’s style. 
Perhaps a few quotations might give a hint of the richness of these 
paragraphs: “He disclaims classic elegance and calls himself 
ididrne TH Aédyp (2 Cor. 11. 6), yet this was in contrast with the false 
taste of the Corinthians. But Deissmann (Saint Paul, page 6) goes too 
far in making Paul a mere tentmaker devoid of culture. He is abrupt, 
paradoxical, bold, antithetical, now like a torrent, now like a summer 
brook. But it is passion, not ignorance nor carelessness. ... Paul's 
style is unhellenic in arrangement, but in Rom. 8 and 1 Cor. 13 he 
reaches the elevation and dignity of Plato. ...He shows some knowl- 
edge of Roman legal terms and uses arguments calling for educated 
minds of a high order. The grammar shows little Semetic influence, He 
uses many rhetorical figures . . . some thirty kinds occurring in his writ- 
ing. Farrar suggests that Paul had a teacher of rhetoric in Tarsus. He 
is noted for his varied use of the particles and writes with freedom and 
accuracy, though his anacolutha are numerous, as in Gal. 2. 6-9. He uses 
prepositions with great frequency and discrimination. The genetive is 
employed by Paul with every variety of application. The participle 
appears with great luxuriance and in all sorts of ways as imperative or 
indicative or genitive absolute, articular, anarthus, etc. . . . But even in 
a riot of language his thought is clear, and Paul often draws a fine point 
on the turn of a word or a tense or a case... . He thinks in Greek and 
it is the vernacular xowf of a brilliant and well-educated man in touch 
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with the Greek culture of his time, though remaining thoroughly Jewish 
in his mental fiber” (pages 128-131). “Luke was not an artificial rhetori- 
cian nor was Paul a mere bungler. When Paul’s heart was all ablaze 
with passion, as in 2 Corinthians, he did pile up participles like bowlders 
on the mountainside, a sort of volcanic eruption. (Compare 2 Cor. 3. 8-10; 
6. 9f.; 9. 11ff.) But there is always a path through these participles. 
Paul would not let himself be caught in a net of mere grammatical 
niceties. If necessary he broke the rule and went on (2 Cor. 8. 20)” 
(page 1136). . . . “The passion of Paul broke through all the traditional 
forms of speech. He lacked the punctilious refinements of the stoic 
rhetoricians, but he had the cyclonic power of Demosthenes and the 
elevation of Plato. . .. Bultmann draws a definite parallel between the 
style of Paul and the Cynic-Stoic Diatribe and makes his point, but even 
so one wonders if after all Paul uses question and answer so skillfully 
by reason of definite study of the subject or because of his dialectical 
training as a rabbi and his native genius in such matters. Paul used 
tropes, but he smote hearts with them, and did not merely tickle the 
fancy of the lovers of sophistry” (1196, 1197). Some of the most remark- 
able characterizations have to do with Hebrews and the Apocalypse. 
Concerning the latter he says: “One is slow (despite Moffatt’s positive- 
ness in the Expositor’s Greek Testament), in the light of Dante, Shake- 
speare, Milton, to say that John could not have written the Apocalypse, 
though it be the last of his books. Besides what has been said, one 
must recall that the Apocalypse was composed on the Isle of Patmos in 
some excitement and possibly without careful revision, while the Gospel 
and First Epistle probably had care and the assistance of cultured 
friends. At any rate, the vernacular «ow is far more in evidence in the 
Apocalypse than in the Gospel and Epistles” (page 137). “The papyri 
have taught us to be charry about charging John with being ungram- 
matical in sA#pyc xaéperog (John 1. 14). These matters simply show that 
the New Testament writers used a live language and were not autom- 
ata” (page 1204). “Language with these men is not an end in itself. 
They do not say ‘pretty’ things and toy with them” (page 1206). The 
chief value of this book consists in the fact that its author brings the 
student to adopt the Greek point of view in his study of grammar and 
does not permit conjecturai translations into English with a later syntac- 
tical discussiop of the propriety of the translation. In discussing tense, 
mode, prepositions, particles, etc., he at once brings the reader to an 
apprehension of the historical root meaning of each form, and having 
caught this fundamental conception, it is carried through all its varia- 
tions produced by development. Instead of the constant list of “excep- 
tions” found in almost all grammars, one learns here that what seems 
to be an exception is really a natural historical development and that 
it is a clear absurdity to talk of using one tense for another or one 
mode for another. The systematic and thorough discussion of the New 
Testament syntax (pages 379-1208) has probably never been equaled. 
Delbriick, justly recognized as the great authority on syntax, furnishes 
his foundation here, but the development is independent and practical, 
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One of the most brilliant discussions is that concerning the Cases, which 
starts out by exploding the common superstition that “prepositions 
govern cases.” He gives a hundred pages to the discussion of the 
Cases, believing that “the subject is second to none in importance ip 
Greek syntax.” Nowhere has comparative philology shed more light 
than in the explanation according to historical science of the growth 
and meaning of the Greek Cases. The discussion of the genitive alone, 
with the exegetical light which it casts upon Bible interpretations, is 
worth whole libraries on the subject. For the first time we here find the 
adverb treated adequately and an illuminating discussion of the prepo- 
sition, which is, of course, “only an adverb specialized to define a case 
usage.” They do not govern cases, but cases govern and give meaning 
to the preposition. In a series of striking and luminous statements the 
meaning of each preposition in its various connections is given some- 
times with brilliant illustrations most frequently from the papyri and 
the New Testament. I would especially mention the value of the dis- 
cussion concerning eic in its relation to & and 4ré as compared with é«. 
The most difficult and obscure New Testament passages hecome in the 
light of this instruction full of a new and beautiful meaning. We 
append a paragraph which we do not think by any means the best, but 
which has at the moment special popular interest concerning irép with 
the Ablative. We must not make the mistake of thinking that iré, of 
itself literally means ‘in behalf of’; it means ‘over’ . . . There are a few 
other passages where irfp has the resultant notion of ‘instead,’ and only 
violence to the context can get rid of it. One of these is Gal. 3. 13. In 
verse 10 Paul has said that those under the law were under a curse 
(éré xarépay), In verse 13 he carries on the same image. Christ bought 
us ‘out from under’ the curse (é« rij¢ xardépac Tob véyov) of the law by becom- 
ing a curse ‘over’ us (yevéuevoc irip judy xarapa) In a word, we were 
under the curse; Christ took the curse on himself and thus over us 
(between the suspended curse and us), and thus rescued us out from 
under the curse. We went free while he was considered accursed (verse 
13). It is not a point here as to whether one agrees with Paul’s theology 
or not, but what is his meaning. In this passage irép has the resultant 
meaning of ‘instead.’ ... One may note éypaza irtpabroo pi iddérog ypaupata 
P. Oxy. 275 (A. D. 66), where the meaning is obviously ‘instead of him 
since he does not know letters’” (page 631). In discussing the numerals 
one of the most striking points is the lately proved use of eic. rather 
than mpérog (page 671). Although Professor Robertson does not suggest 
it, this, I suppose, would point out Judas to be “chief,” “the one,” of 
the twelve in the ordinary Greek text of Mark 14. 10. In the treatment 
of the article (pages 754-796) an enormous number of most interesting 
interpretations are suggested, but perhaps the greatest discussion of the 
book is that which has reference to tenses (821-910). A dozen sermons 
of intense interest might be drawn from the distinctions in tense which 
the “Greek compels but which our English translation does not suggest, 
for example, in John 20. 17, where Jesus indicates that Mary must cease 
clinging to him, and in Rom. 6. 13, where a pointed distinction in the 
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tenses is drawn in the command that you must not yield your members 
as instruments of unrighteousness (the habit of sin being forbidden) but 
yield yourselves unto God (the instant surrender to God being enjoined) 
etc., etc. While some who have noticed in the papyri many confusions of 
tense due to ignorance insist that this must be expected in the New 
Testament too, Professor Robertson will not accept such confusion in 
the New Testament even in the Apocalypse (902). The Mode is far 
and away the most difficult theme in Greek syntax and the New 
Testament idiom, as the papyri differs from the classic Greek idiom 
more here than even in Tense. About 140 pages are devoted to this 
section, giving one a clear grip on the original intent and historical 
development of each Mode, striking off the distinction in vivid, accurate 
phrases. Occasionally the suggestions made seem a little too primary for 
the advanced students for which the book is adapted (for example, 1065), 
put ordinarily the profundity and comprehensiveness of the statements 
equal their clearness. We dare not add a further quotation because of 
lack of space, though we must mention that the chapters on particles 
(pages 1142-1193) and on figures of speech (pages 1194-1208) are among 
the most interesting in the book. It may be many a generation before 
this exhaustive treatise can be superseded. America now leads the 
world in this grammar of New Testament Greek. How fascinating the 
book is as a whole can be seen from the fact that the writer, who is by 
no means a shark at Greek, began to read it in the middle of the after- 
noon and wakened from his trance at nine o’clock at night, having 
missed his dinner through his absorption. 


Personal Christianity. By Francis J. McConnett, One of the Bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 12mo. Price, $1.25, net. Fleming H. Revell Company. 

PersoNAL CHRISTIANITY, by Bishop Francis J. McConnell, is the last of 
the Cole Lectures delivered at Vanderbilt University. We have learned to 
expect two things in a book by Bishop McConnell: first, that it will handle 
an important theme; second, that its treatment will be clear and concrete 
while profound. This last volume is his best. The simple thesis of the 
volume is that the personal alone is sacred in God’s kingdom and that all 
else is but instrumental to this end. It is easy to state such a principle. 
It is not hard to show that this was really the position of Jesus, that his 
supreme interest was simply men and the life for men. Bishop McConnell 
proves how deep-reaching, and even revolutionary, this principle is when 
it is really applied. His first chapter shows us “The Personal in Chris- 
tianity.” “The facts lying at the base of Christianity are personal facts.” 
Here is the fact of Christ first of all. There is a danger that we shall make 
it “a thread on which to string abstract ‘divinity’ and abstract ‘hu- 
manity.”” We may forget the person Christ while busy discussing the 
person of Christ. Instead, our discussion “must be begun, continued, and 
ended with Jesus the Person in mind.” The foundation of Christianity is 
not a theory, but is this great personal fact. “Similarly with the cross of 
Christ. .. . We may use terms like substitutional, and governmental, and 
moral influence wisely if we keep in mind their instrumental nature. But 
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Gethsemane and Calvary were personal. ... There is no suggestion that 
impersonal necessities of any sort were driving the Master on, or that he 
was meeting his death for the sake of general considerations. . .. The 
realm is that of personal relations. ... Whatever the prime significance of 
Calvary, it is not a struggle with impersonal necessities or even with ab- 
stract sin. It is, so far as Christ is concerned, an inner personal experience 
so profound as to reveal the heart of the Father himself; and so far as men 
are concerned, it is a manifestation of holy love so compelling as to touch 
right-minded men with a sense of personal appeal. And the love is not in 
the abstract. It is not for humanity or for mankind, but for men.” What 
we have here is really an interpretation of what the Christian religion is. 
It is life in personal relations—man and God, man and man. There have 
been two great tendencies in the history of the church which have obscured 
this truth. The first tendency was intellectual, the second institutional. 
Both receive their correction in this work. The intellectual tendency in- 
clines to see the essence of Christianity in the statement of its truths or 
doctrines. The doctrinal statements, our author would say, are simply 
efforts to set forth the truth of this life. They can never be as big as the 
life itself. Our christologies have never set forth the full meaning of 
Christ. In the last analysis, creeds and doctrines are the instruments of 
Christianity, not its ends. That is why they are so often dry and lifeless, 
instead of being life-giving. They have been separated from the life and 
made ends and values in themselves, instead of keeping close to the actual 
life of religion. The chapter on “Making Morality Human” points this 
lesson with especial force. It applies to theology as well as ethics. The 
life of both consists in keeping close to the concrete, the vital, the human. 
The author’s principle is especially illuminating when applied to the in- 
stitutional. In the broad sense of the word institution the church and 
the Bible and the creeds are the three institutions which the Christian 
community has brought forth, and in the order named. All three have 
been made ends in themselves, the emphasis differing in the various parts 
of the church. These three institutions are all instruments, great and 
valued, and yet not the end in themselves, but the means. The Scriptures 
are foremost among the means of grace. All recognize this in principle. 
In practice men often argue as though there was a sacredness here which 
was an end in itself. The great need is to see the spiritual usefulness of 
the Scriptures. They are, on the one hand, the expression of the divine 
life among men in the past; on the other, they are the great instrument 
for revealing God and imparting that life to-day. Leaving extremists aside, 
men who care more about the instruments of their study than about the 
writings themselves, modern Bible study has made the Bible more full of 
meaning and more useful. The church is the instrument that has been 
most often mistaken as an end. It is an end in one aspect, “as a body 
of persons actually knit together in sympathy,” as the persons themselves 
bound together to do the will of God. But in all matters of organization, 
in laws and rules and officers, the church is an instrument. In Methodism, 
for example, “Our only question as to the episcopacy is as to its success as 
an instrument. ... The welfare of the persons of the kingdom has the 
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right of way over all offices whatsoever.” The same principle must 
justify our denominations if they are to be justified. The author uses in 
illustration Napoleon’s phrase in speaking of army divisions, “Separate for 
the March.” The real test for our denominations lies in the great general's 
other word, “Unite for the battle.” The last two chapters are a study of 
the social problem and the world-field problem of the church from this 
standpoint. They are equally fresh and suggestive. This is not a text- 
book on theology, but its point of view is that which theology will more 
and more take. The work is full of suggestion and stimulus for preacher 
and thoughtful reader of any class. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND \(HENERAL LITERATURE 


Among Famous Books. By Joun Ketman, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 324. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 


THe general theme of these ten chapters is the age-long struggle be- 
tween paganism and idealism, the battle between the flesh and the spirit; 
and the author’s survey extends all the way from the gods of Greece to 
Gilbert K. Chesterton and Francis Thompson. No review of this book 
would possibly give a more correct or more comprehensive idea of its 
contents than is found in the introductory part of the closing lecture, 
which we here present, as follows, without quotation marks. In bring- 
ing to a close these studies of the long battle between paganism and ideal- 
ism—between the life which is lived under the attraction of this world 
and which seeks its satisfaction there, and that wistful life of the spirit 
which has far thoughts and cannot settle down to the green and homely 
earth—it is natural that we should look for some literary work which will 
describe the decisive issue of the whole conflict. Such a work is Francis 
Thompson’s “Hound of Heaven,” which is certainly one of the most re- 
markable poems that have been published in England for many years. 
To estimate its full significance it is necessary in a few words to recapitu- 
late the course of thought which has been followed in the preceding chap- 
ters. We began with the ancient Greeks and distinguished the high 
idealism of their religious conceptions from the paganism into which these 
declined. The sense of the sacredness of beauty, forced upon the Greek 
spirit by the earth itself, was a high idealism, without which no concep- 
tion of life or of the universe can be anything but a maimed and incom- 
plete expression of their meaning. Yet, for lack of some sufficiently power- 
ful element of restraint and some sufficiently daring faith in spiritual 
reality, Hellenism sank back upon the mere earth, and its dying fires lit 
up a world too sordid for their sacred flame. In Marius the Epicurean 
the one thing lacking was supplied by the faith of early Christianity. The 
Greek idealism of beauty was not only conserved, but enriched, and 
the human spirit was revived by that heroic faith which endured as see- 
ing the invisible. The two Fausts revealed the struggle at later stages 
of the development of Christianity. Marlowe’s showed it under the light 
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of mediwval theology and Goethe’s under that of modern humanism, with 
the curious result that in the former tragedy the man is the pagan and 
the devil the idealist, while in the latter this order is reversed. Omar 
Khayy4m and Fiona Macleod introduce the Oriental and the Celtic sains, 
In both there is the cry of the senses and the strong desire and allurement 
of the green earth; but in Fiona Macleod there is the dominant undertone 
of the eternal and the spiritual, never silent and finally overwhelming. 
The next two lectures, in a cross-section of the seventeenth century, 
showed John Bunyan keenly alive to the literature and the life of the 
world of Charles the Second’s time, yet burning straight flame of spiritual 
idealism with these for fuel. Over against him stood Samuel Pepys, lusty 
and most amusing, declaring in every page of his Diary the lengths to 
which unblushing paganism can go. Representative of modern literature, 
Carlyle comes first with his Sartor Resartus. At the ominous and uncer. 
tain beginning of our modern thought he stood, blowing loud upon his 
iron trumpet a great blast of harsh but grand idealism, before which the 
walls of the pagan Jericho fell down in many places. Yet such an in- 
spiring challenge as his was bound to produce reactions, and we have 
them in many forms. Matthew Arnold presses upon his time, in clear and 
unimpassioned voice, the claim of neglected Hellenism. Rossetti, with 
heavy, half-closed eyes, hardly distinguishes the body from the soul. Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, the Titan of the modern world, whose heart is sore with 
disillusion and the bitterness of the earth, and yet blind to the light of 
heaven that still shines upon it, has lived into the generation which is 
reading Mr. Wells and Mr. Shaw. These appear to be outside of all such 
distinctions as pagan and idealist; but their influence is strongly on the 
pagan side. Mr. Chesterton appears, with his quest of human nature, and 
he finds it not on earth but in heaven. He is the David of Christian faith, 
come to fight against the heretic Goliaths of his day; and, so far as his 
style and literary manner go, he continues the ancient role, smiting Goliath 
with his own sword. Francis Thompson’s Hound of Heaven is for many 
reasons a fitting close and climax to these studies. He is as much akin to 
Shelley and Swinburne as Mr. Chesterton is akin to Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
From them he has gathered not a little of his style and diction. He is with 
them, too, in his passionate love of beauty, without which no idealist can 
possibly be a fair judge of paganism. “With many,” he tells us in that 
Essay on Shelley which Mr. Wyndham pronounces the most important 
contribution to English letters during the last twenty years—“with many 
the religion of beauty must always be a passion and a power, and it is evil 
only when divorced from the worship of the Primal Beauty.” In this con- 
fession we are brought back to the point where we began. The gods of 
Greece were ideals of earthly beauty, and by them, while their worship re- 
mained spiritual, men were exalted far above paganism, And now, as we 
are drawing to a close, it is fitting that we should again remind ourselves 
that religious idealism must recover “the Christ beautiful” if it is to re- 
tain its hold upon humanity. In this respect religion has greatly and 
disastrously failed, and he who can redeem that failure for us will, indeed, 
be a benefactor to his race. Religion should lead us not merely to in- 
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quire in God’s holy place, but to behold the beauty of the Lord; and to 
pehold it in all places of the earth until they become holy places for us. 
Christ, the Man of Sorrows, has taught the world that wild joy of which 
Mr. Chesterton speaks such exciting things. It remains for Thompson 
to remind us that he whose visage was more marred than any man yet 
holds that secret of surpassing beauty after which the poet’s hearts are 
seeking so wistfully. Besides all this, we shall find here something which 
has not as yet been hinted at in our long quest. The sound of the age-long 
battle dies away. Here is a man who does not fight for any flag, but 
simply tells us the mysterious story of his own soul and ours. It is a 
quiet and a fitting close for our long tale of excursions and alarums. But 
into the quiet ending there enters a very wonderful and exciting new 
element. We have been watching successive men following after the ideal, 
which, like some receding star, traveled before its pilgrims through the 
night. Here the ideal is no longer passive, a thing to be pursued. It halts 
for its pilgrims—‘“the star which chose to stoop and stay for us.” Nay, 
more, it turns upon them and pursues them. The ideal is alive and aware 
—a real and living force among the great forces of the universe. It is out 
after men, and in this great poem we are to watch it hunting a soul down. 
The whole process of idealism is now suddenly reversed, and the would-be 
captors of celestial beauty are become its captives. As has been already 
stated, we must be in sympathetic understanding with the pagan heart 
in order to be of any account as advocates of idealism. No reader of 
. Thompson’s poetry can doubt for a moment his fitness here. From the 
days of Pindar there has been a brilliant succession of singers and 
worshipers of the sun, culminating in the matchless song of Shelley. In 
Francis Thompson’s poems of the sun, the succession is taken up again 
in a fashion which is not unworthy of the splendors of paganism at its 
very highest. 


And the sun comes with power amid the clouds of heaven, 
Before his way 
Went forth the trumpet of the March 
Before his way, before his way, 
Dances the pennon of the May! 
O Earth, unchilded, widowed Earth, so long 
Lifting in patient pine and ivy-tree 
Mournful belief and steadfast prophecy, 
Behold how all things are made true! 
Behold your bridegroom cometh in to you 
Exceeding glad and strong! 


The great song takes us back to the days of Mithra and the sol invictus of 
Aurelian. That outburst of sunshine in the evening of the Roman em- 
pire, rekindling the fires of Apollo’s ancient altars for men who loved 
the sunshine and felt the wonder of it, is repeated with almost 
added glory in Thompson’s marvelous poems. Yet for Francis Thomp- 
son all this glory of the sun is but a symbol. The world where his spirit 
dweils is beyond the sun, and in nature it displays itself to man but 
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brokenly. In the bloody fires of sunset, in the exquisite white artistry of 
the snowflake, this supernatural world is but showing us a few of its mir. 
acles, by which the miracles of Christian faith are daily and hourly 
matched for sheer wonder and beauty. The idealist claims as his inherit. 
ance all those things in which the pagan finds his gods, and views them 
as the revelations of the Master Spirit. It is difficult to write about 
Thompson’s poetry without writing mainly about himself. In “The 
Hound of Heaven,” as in much else that he has written, there is abundance 
of his own experfence, and indeed his poems often remind us of the 
sorrows of Teufelsdriickh. That, however, is not the purpose of this 
lecture; and, beyond a few notes of a general kind, we shall leave hin 
to reveal himself. Except for Mr. Meynell’s illuminative and all too short 
introduction to his volume of Thompson’s Selected Poems, there are as 
yet only scattered articles in magazines to tell his strange and most pa- 
thetic story. His writings are few, comprising three short books of poetry; 
his prose Essay on Shelley, and a Life of Saint Ignatius, which is full of 
interest and almost overloaded with information, but which may be dis- 
counted from the list of his permanent contributions to literature or to 
thought. Yet that small output is enough to establish him among the 
eupreme poets of our land. Apart from its poetic power and spiritual 
vision, hig was an acute and vivid mind. On things political and social 
he could express himself in little casual flashes whose shrewd and tren- 
chant incisiveness challenge comparison with Mr. Chesterton’s own asides. 
His acquaintance with science seems to have been extensive, and at times 
he surprises us with allusions and metaphors of an unusually technical 
kind, which he somehow renders intelligible even to the nonscientific 
reader. These are doubly illuminative, casting spiritual life on the ma- 
terial world and strengthening with material fact the tenuous thoughts of 
the spiritual. The words which he used of Shelley are, in this respect, 
applicable to himself. “To Shelley’s ethereal vision the most rarefied 
mental or spiritual music traced its beautiful corresponding forms on the 
sand of outward things.” His style and choice of words are an achieve- 
ment in themselves, as distinctive as those of Thomas Carlyle. They, and 
the attitude of mind with which they are congruous, have already set a 
fashion in our poetry, and some of its results are excellent. In “Rose and 
Vine,” and in other poems of Mrs. Rachel Annand Taylor, we have the 
same blend of power and beauty, the same wildness in the use of words, 
and the same languor and strangeness as if we had entered some foreign 
and wonderfully colored world. In “Ignatius” the style and diction are 
quite simple, ordinary, and straightforward, but that biography is de- 
cidedly the least effective of his works. It would seem that here, as else- 
where, among really great writings the style is the natural and necessary 
expression of the individual mind and imagination. The “Life of Shelley,” 
which is certainly one of the masterpieces of English prose, has found for 
its expression a style quite unique and distinctive, in which there are 
constant reminders of other stylists, yet no imitation of any. The poetry 
is drugged, and as we read his poems through in the order of their publi- 
cation, we feel the power of the poppy more and more. At last the hand 
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seems to lose its power and the will its control, though in flashes of sheer 
flame the imagination shows wild and beautiful as ever. His gorgeousness 
is beyond that of the Orient. The eccentric and arresting words that con- 
stantly amaze the ear bring with them a sense of things occult yet daz- 
gling, as if we were assisting at some mystic rite, in a ritual which de- 
manded language choice and strange. Something of this may be due to 
narcotics and to the depressing tragedy of his life. More of it is due to 
Shelley, Keats, and Swinburne. But these do not explain the style nor 
the thoughts which clothed themselves in it. Both style and thoughts are 
native to the man. What he borrows he first makes his own, and thus 
establishes his right to borrow—a right very rarely to be conceded. Much 
that he has learned from Shelley he passes on to his readers, but before 
they receive it it has become net Shelley’s, but Francis Thompson’s. To 
stick a lotos-flower in our buttonhole—harris-cloth or broadcloth, it does 
not matter—is an impertinent folly that makes a guy of the wearer. But 
this man’s raiment is his own, not that of other men, and Shelley himself 
would willingly have put his own flowers there. Those who stumble at 
the prodigality and license of his style, and the unchartered daring of his 
imagination, will find a most curious and brilliant discussion of the 
whole subject in his Essay on Shelley, which may be summed up in the 
injunction that “in poetry, as in the kingdom of God, we should not take 
thought too greatly wherewith we shall be clothed, but seek first—seek 
first, not seek only—the spirit, and all these things will be added unto 
us.” He discusses his own style with an unexpected frankness. His view 
of the use of imagination is expressed in the suggestive and extraordinary 
words, “To sport with the tangles of Newra’s hair may be trivial idleness 
or caressing tenderness, exactly as your relation to Nerza is that of 
heartless gallantry or of love. So you may toy with imagery in mere 
intellectual ingenuity, and then you might as well go write acrostics; or 
you may toy with it in raptures, and then you may write a Sensitive 
Plant.” If a man is passionate, and passion is choosing her own language 
in his work, he may be forgiven much. If he chooses strange words de- 
liberately and in cold blood, there is no reason why we should forgive him 
anything. So much has been necessary as an introduction, but our subject 
is neither the man Francis Thompson nor his poetry in general, but the 
one poem which is at once the most characteristic expression of his per- 
sonality and of his poetic genius. “The Hound of Heaven” has for its 
idea the chase of man by the celestial huntsman. God is out after the 
soul, pursuing it up and down the universe. God—but God incarnate in 
Jesus Christ, whose love and death are here the embodiment and revelation 
of the whole ideal world. The hunted one flees, as men so constantly flee 
from the Highest, and seeks refuge in every possible form of earthly ex- 
perience—at least in every clean and noble form, for there is nothing 
suggestive of low covert or the mire. It is simply the second-best as a 
refuge from the best that is depicted here—the earth at its pagan finest, 
in whose charm or homeliness the soul would fain hide itself from the 
spiritual pursuit. And the Great Huntsman is remorseless in his deter- 
mination to win the soul for the very best of all. The soul longs for 
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beauty, for interest, for comfort; and in the beautiful, various, comfort. 
able life of the earth she finds them. The inner voice still tells of a nobler 
heritage; but she understands and loves these earthly things, and would 
fain linger among them, shy of the further flight. The whole conception 
of the poem is the counterpart of Browning’s “Easter Day,” where the 
soul chooses and is allowed to choose the same regions of the lesser good 
and beauty for its home. In that poem the soul is permitted to devote 
itself for ever to the finest things that earth can give—life, literature, 
scientific knowledge, love. The permission sends it wild with joy, and 
having chosen, it settles down for ever to the earth-bound life. But 
eternity is too long for the earth and all that is upon it. It wears time 
out, and all the desire of our mortality ages and grows weary. The spirit, 
made for immortal thoughts and loves and life, finds itself the ghastly 
prisoner of that which is inevitably decaying; but its immortality post- 
pones the decent and appropriate end to an eternal mockery and doom. 
At last, in the tremendous close, it wakens to the unspeakable blessedness 
of not being satisfied with anything that earth can give, and so proves 
itself adequate for its own inheritance of immortality. In Thompson's 
poem the soul is never allowed, even in dream, to rest in lower things 
until satiety brings disillusion. The higher destiny is swift at her heels; 
and ever, just as she would nestle in some new covert, she is torn from 
it by the imperious Best of All that claims her for its own. There is no 
obvious sequence of the phases of the poem, nor any logical order con- 
necting them into a unity of experience. They may or may not be a 
rescript of Thompson’s own inner life, but every detail might be placed 
in another order without the slightest loss to the meaning or the truth. 
The only guiding and unifying element is a purely artistic one—that of 
the Hound in full cry, and the unity of the poem is but that of a day’s 
hunting. One would like to know what remote origin it is to which we 
owe the figure. Thompson was a Greek scholar, and some such legend as 
that of Acteon may well have been in his mind. But the chase of dogs 
was a common horror in the Middle Ages, and many of the medieval fiends 
are dog-faced. In those days, when conscience had as yet received none 
of our modern soporifics, and men believed in hell, many a guilty sinner 
knew well the baying of the hell-hounds, masterless and bloody-fanged, 
that chased the souls of even good men up to the very gates of heaven. 
Conscience and remorse ran wild, and the Hound of Hell was a character- 
istic part of the machinery that made the tragedy of life so terrific in 
those old days. But here, by a tour de force in which is summed up the 
entire transformation from ancient to modern thought, the hell-hounds are 
transformed into the “Hound of Heaven.” That something or some one 
is out after the souls of men, no man who has understood his inner life 
can question for a moment. But here the great doctrine is proclaimed, 
that the Huntsman of the soul is Love and not Hate, eternal Good and 
not Evil. No matter what cries may freeze the soul with horror in the 
night, what echoes of the deep-voiced dogs upon the trail of memory and 
of conscience, it is God, and not the devil, that is pursuing. 
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Crowds. By G. 8. Lee. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 12mo, pp. 595. Price, $1.35 
net. 

WE call attention to this piquant and suggestive book, with the fol- 
lowing specimen of its style and quality written in New York on a Christ- 
mas morning. “The country belfries have their Christmas, a very pretty, 
well-enough Christmas, holly wreaths, and carols and sleighrides, and 
stockings, and Santa Claus. But I want a Christmas that goes with New 
York. Why should Christmas—that stern imperious moment in the world 
when with a child’s ery and a woman’s smile God turned the earth over 
and began all in a minute a new human race—why should Christmas be 
tucked away in men’s minds as a feebly pretty country sentiment, a 
woman’s holiday, a baby’s frolic—the sublimest event on earth thrust 
playfully into the bottom of a stocking? The challenge goes out from a 
world of men to the churches. We want a men’s Christmas, a Christmas 
that goes with the Singer Tower, with the ring of the subways under New 
York, with the mighty railway stations, with the Imperator, with Hell Gate 
Bridge—all those stern and splendid prayers in steel and stone, of men. 
We seek a Christ who grapples with the things and the men we see about 
us every day, with the shrewd hopes, the sublime risks, the visions and 
desires of the deep-hearted city. A Christmas that is afraid of us and 
suspicious of democracy or crowds, tremulous about great cities; that does 
not dare tackle a big, serious, actual, social human fact like a skyscraper, 
with its religion; a Christmas that in its secret heart longs for dells to be 
good in, prefers village-greens for God, and all those dear old gentle, 
crossroad altars—we will not be put off with. I have been looking at 
Vander Weyde’s pictures of great cities at night. They give one the 
sudden sense of seeing the city as it really is. How New York stirs one 
while one looks!—like some mighty host, like a battle. And when I 
look upon New York in this way, look upon that stupendous fighting 
spirit in it, fighting against the air, against the sea, that huge conquering 
will toward Nature, toward human nature, iron, copper, radium, icebergs, 
trusts. . . . New York struggling like some dim, splendid god with chem- 
istry, geology, astronomy, hitching up the clouds, melting down the earth, 
and butting up into the sky—I feel very lonely about what is supposed to 
do for a Christmas for New York. Hanging a stocking on the corner of 
the Metropolitan Tower does not strike me as a Christmas for New York. 
Neither does a mere mantelpiece Christmas, or giving dolls to children 
who ought to have playgrounds, caramels when they need air, cards 
with ‘Jesus’ on them when they need milk, beef, schools, and religion— 
religion—something happy and real and serious to believe about New 
York while they live in it. And when I go into a chapel and look about 
me at what is supposed to be a Saviour for New York, and when I hear the 
good people about me singing a hymn, ‘Knocking, knocking, who is there?’ 
and when I find that they are presenting this kind of a Saviour, gravely, 
sadly, wearily, as a Saviour for New York, an innocent, helpless Saviour 
for the great city, I am filled with sorrow—and then with a glad, sudden 
anger! I find myself saying: ‘I will not have a mere country Saviour! 
I will not worship or try to get others to worship a Saviour who says, 
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“Please,” to New York; an ineffectual, plaintive person, a lovely outsider, 
clinging and teasing for souls, pulling and nagging faintly at the mighty 
city, fearing it cannot be good. I will not have my New Testament turned 
into a kind of back-to-the-soil argument, faint and full of suspicion ang 
weariness toward cities and toward crowds.’ Perhaps the reason that boys 
are getting out of the Sunday schools and churches as quickly as they 
can is that a clinging, ladylike religion does not interest them. Perhaps 
the reason that Christmas, except as a kind of annual little heaven for 
department stores, does not interest grown men in New York, is that these 
same men daily, hourly, are believing, and acting as if they believed, big, 
faithful, and daring things for New York, and they do not want to be 
interrupted by a Christmas that feels afraid of business or of splendid, 
manful, iron-hearted cities. The people in New York to-day who are really 
having a Christmas, who are really worshiping and confessing Christ in it, 
are the people in it, inside the churches or out, who are believing the big- 
gest things for New York, who have staked New York off for Christ, who 
have assailed the city with the Golden Rule, with big motives, with high 
service, and who are taking it for granted in private business, in public 
affairs, that men and religion, Christ and New York, belong together. 
These men may be exceptional men, but they have the only Christmas that 
is big enough or that has gusto enough to claim for its own a great, ring- 
ing book like the New Testament. So here is the Christmas challenge of 
the men of New York! To the men and women of sterner stuff who have 
the authority over this world that comes of believing in it, who sway cities 
because they glory in them—to the men who are fearless and expectant 
before crowds, who are uncowed by steel and glass, and humble only 
before God, we appeal from the churches to you for a Christ that goes 
with New York! To your churches, Catholic and Protestant, visible and 
invisible; to your banks, trade unions, Socialists, poets, and priests; to 
your young men thronging through the great schools; to your teachers, 
fathers, your young mothers; to the little boys playing in the streets—we 
send out this Christmas challenge for a Christ that goes with New York! 
To editors who hold the great gates to the people; to reporters who trace 
the first faint footsteps of God down the city streets; to cartoonists; to 
novelists, movie men, humorists, and prophets—New York, with all its 
chimneys and crosses, its hells and boy choirs, sends out this Christmas 
challenge to You, that you shall search out for it, shall place and keep 
on high before it where all may watch across a nation, our men of vision, 
our statesmen or Crowd-Men in business, our city-inventors, our God- 
engineers, our men who shall give us the news about ourselves, who shall 
organize the visions of the people, gather up the wills of crowds, and move 
Christ in from the country. The latest news to-day is that men are trying 
to be good in crowds.” 


John Addington Symonds. A Biographical Study. By Van Wrcx Brooxs. 12mo, pp. 234. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. Price, cloth, with portrait, $1.50, net. 


TWENTY years have passed since the death of Symonds, of whom 
William Sharp wrote, “In our time there has been no mind more sensitive 
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to beauty—beauty in all the arts, in nature to an exceptional degree, and 
in human nature and human life to a degree still rarer’; and Frederic 
Harrison said, “Symonds had a wider and more erudite familiarity with 
the whole field of modern literature and art than had Ruskin or Matthew 
Arnold, though he had not the literary charm of either of them.” Psycho- 
logically the case of Symonds resembles that of Amiel. Both werg neurotic, 
hypersensitive, dreamy, and religious. Symonds was the nervous child 
of a nervous mother, who died when he was four. His first eleven years 
were in a gloomy old house, under the depressing shadow of a grim old 
grandmother, of whom we have this picture: “By nature distant and aristo- 
cratic, she had been converted to an evangelical sect, and being a person 
of substance and quality, she became the acquiescent prey of a swarm of 
ill-conditioned gospelers. She delighted in the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
the minatory chapters of the Prophets and the Apocalypse. In a deep, 
sonorous voice, starting with a groan and rising to a quaver, she used to 
chant forth those lugubrious verses, which began or ended with, ‘Thus 
saith the Lord.’ I remembered hearing nothing of the gospel, or the love 
of Christ for the whole human race. . . . She concentrated her attention 
on the message to the chosen people, with a tacit assumption that all who 
lived outside the Plymouth fold were children of wrath. . . . Heavy teas, 
like those described by Dickens, were of frequent occurrence, after which 
the Chadband of the evening discoursed at a considerable length. Then 
followed prayers, in the course of which a particularly repulsive phar- 
maceutical chemist from Broad Mead uplifted his nasal voice in petition 
to the Almighty, which too often, alas, degenerated into glorifications of 
the Plymouth sect at Bristol, and objurgations on the perversity of other 
religious bodies. My grandmother came in for her due share of fulsome 
flattery, under the attributes of Deborah or Dorcas. My father was com- 
pared to Naaman, who refused to bathe in Jordan—Jordan being 
Bethesda, or the meetinghouse of the Plymouth Brethren.” Of his grand- 
father, Dr. John Symonds, pharmacopula to the University of Oxford, who 
in his old age retired to Clifton and taught the boy his first Latin, 
Symonds says: “Remaining a Dissenter, he became in mature life what 
may best be described as a Christian Stoic. He was a good Latin scholar, 
and wrote voluminous diaries and meditations in the style of Seneca. ... 
A severe uncompromising sense of duty, a grim incapability of any trans- 
actions with the world, marked my grandfather out as the lineal and 
loyal descendant of his Puritan ancestors. These moral qualities were 
transmitted to my father. In my father they became transfigured and 
spiritualized. The advanced ground reached by my father was the soil 
in which I grew up. These three generations of men—by grandfather, 
my father, and myself—correspond to the succession of Auschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides, or to the transition from early pointed Gothic, through 
Decorated, to Flamboyant architecture. How immeasurably superior my 
father was to me—as a man, as a character, as a social being, as a mind— 
I feel, but I cannot express. By my father’s influence I grew up in an 
atmosphere of moral tension, and came to regard work as the imperative 
duty imposed on human beings.” His father also taught him the all- 
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importance of veracity—the duty and utility of standing on a common 
ground of fact with average men and women in affairs of life. Yet the 
father never guessed the emotional and passionate nature of his boy, 
This shy, sensitive, visionary boy, with character still nebulous, flaccid, 
irresolute, experienced one of his awakenings when he began to read 
Homer, apd became enamored of that Greek ideal of beauty which pursued 
him through life. Here is his own account of that discovery: “With Mr. 
Knight I read a large part of the Iliad. When we came to the last books 
I found a passage which made me weep bitterly. It was the description 
of Hermes going to meet Priam, disguised as a mortal. . . . The Greek 
in me awoke to that simple, and yet so splendid, vision of young man- 
hood, ‘In the first budding of the down on lip and chin, when youth is at 
its loveliest.’ The phrase had all Greek sculpture in it. The overpow- 
ering magic of masculine adolescence drew my tears forth. I had none 
to spare for Priam prostrate at the feet of his son’s murderer; none for 
Andromache bidding a last farewell to Hector of the waving plumes. 
These personages touched my heart, and thrilled a tragic chord. But the 
disguised Hermes, in his prime and bloom of beauty, unlocked some 
deeper fountains of eternal longing in my soul.” In this early incident 
of Hermes we see in the boy a passion for ideal beauty deeper than any 
passion he possessed for sentiment, for human situations, for life. 
Symonds indeed recognized at once that the Greek spirit has validity for 
us only as it is capable of what he calls “democratic” uses, “the divine 
spirit serving and loving in plain ways of pastoral toil.” And he com- 
posed half-consciously, in daily walks to and from his tutor’s house, a 
kind of endless unwritten poem on the theme of Apollo in exile, humbly 
tending the stables of Admetus. Another awakening experience was when 
he first really discovered Plato. In London one evening he had taken 
the book to bed with him. “It so happened,” he says, “that I stumbled on 
the ‘Phedrus.’ I read on and on, till I reached the end. Then I began 
the ‘Symposium,’ and the sun was shining on the shrubs outside the 
ground floor in which I slept before I shut the book up. . .. Here in the 
‘Phedrus’ and the ‘Symposium’ in the ‘myth of the soul,’ I discovered the 
revelation I had been waiting for, the consecration of a long-cherished 
idealism. It was just as though the voice of my own soul spoke to me 
through Plato. I had touched solid ground. Here was the poetry, the 
philosophy of my own enthusiasm, expressed with all the magic of un- 
rivaled style. The study of Plato proved decisive for my future.” A 
scientist’s interest in the Alps appears in Tyndall’s famous remark, “At 
sunrise we came among the Alps; they were of sandstone, stratified very 
regularly.” His interest was geological. Symonds’s feeling toward 
natural scenery is illustrated in his description of a mountain storm 
witnessed on his return from Switzerland to England. It illustrates too 
his early style and his gift for highly colored prose: “Friday, August 2 
(1861).—Conington and I walked through Redland to the Sea Walls and 
home by the observatory. There we watched a great thundercloud, which 
for majesty of shape, size, and color surpassed the Alps. Its change 
and progress was like a symphony. Far away, from west to north, 
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it stretched; above the channel the summits were of the pearliest 
white; domes and peaks, on which the sunlight rested; its middle 
was of light ethereal blue, like the base of Monte Rosa, but its feet 
were indigo, and a tawny fringe of angry red was driven, mixed with 
wind and tempest, all along the van. First it towered in simple beauty, 
transfigured with the sunlight that sat upon it, pouring bands of glory 
down its chasms, and shooting in broad columns on the trees and rocks 
and downs—ever changing with the changing wind and scudding fleecy 
sands, fleeces that ran, before the armaments of thunder. Soon this 
aspect altered; more and more of the blue sky was hidden as the masses 
rose—the cerulean blue was changed to deepest purple, and the indigo to 
sullen black. The wind swept furiously, the cloud came onward in a 
crescent, the sun was darkened, and scarcely flamed upon the topmost 
edges, and in a breath the gust of wind and rain was dashed upon us. 
For a moment all was dark and the landscape blurred, the vivid greens 
and delicately penciled outlines of the hills were gone, the wind howled 
restlessly. But this again changed. The cloud had broken with its own 
fury. Like a squadron that rides upon the foeman’s guns and sweeps 
them off, and then returns scattered and decimated to its camp, so this 
ponderous mass of thundercloud was tattered, rent, and dissipated by the 
fury of its onset—its domes were ragged, and beneath its feet shone 
streaks of lurid sky, on which the jagged tops of the firs and beeches 
trembled. Now came the last movement of the symphony—all the land- 
scape was gray, but clear, and full of watery sunlight. An exhaustion 
like that of a child fallen asleep from crying seemed to hold the winds 
and woods and distant plain. All was calm, but the broken clouds went 
sailing on overhead, dizzy with their own confusion, and, as it were, a 
ground swell of its passion still rocked the upper air. We turned and 
went homeward. In this symphony, or sonata, call it which you like, there 
were three distinct movements—an Adagio, an Allegro, a Presto, and a 
Minuet. It should have been written in D flat, and no passage should 
have been free from agitation. But the first part should have most 
beauty. It should contain the germinal idea of the whole in a tremulous 
thought constantly recurring, and superinduced upon an air of calm ma- 
jestic sublimity, which should be the basis of the movement. This agita- 
tion should gradually usurp the place of the calm air in the second move- 
ment. In the third it should reign supreme—all mere beauty should be 
lost in the tempestuous passion. In the last the calm air of the first 
movement should return, but shorn of any superfluous ornament, sad and 
melancholy, and often troubled by faint echoes of the central spasm.” 
Here is a glimpse of an August morning along the Alps: “At nine this 
morning the sun shone out. We walked together in the deep snow, which 
lay thick upon those late autumn flowers. They, poor things, revived im- 
mediately beneath the genial warmth and lifted their pretty heads from 
wells of melting snowwreaths. The whole world seemed to feel return- 
ing spring. Birds floated in dense squadrons overhead, whirling and 
wheeling on the edges of the clouds, which kept rising and dispersing in 
the eager air above the valley. Far away the mists rolled like sad 
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thoughts that dissolve in tears.” The central tragedy of Symonds’s 
nature was the disproportion and want of cooperation between his power 
of thinking and his smal) power of acting. At Oxford his intellect hag 
been rushed far ahead of anything the total man could support. It was 
ten years before the rest of him could grow up to his precocious ability, 
before there was any coalescence between brain and nerves. It shook off, 
even in his last, most human, active period in Switzerland, the burden of 
satiety that results from such excesses of esthetic stimulation. His emo. 
tional nature was baffled. He was in a state of anarchy. Work, duty, 
cerebration had not been properly related to his insistent need of self. 
expression. “I could mention men,” he says, “who might have been 
musicians or painters, but who wasted their time at Oxford in aimless 
strumming on the piano, or silly sketching, because there was no career 
of industry provided for them. They served the curriculum badly. Their 
natural talents found no strengthening exercise. . . . With this latter sort 
I can class myself. I went philandering around music, heraldry, the fine 
arts, and literary studies ruled by sentiment. I wrote weak poetry. | 
dreamed in ante-chapels. I mooned in canoes along the banks of the 
Cherwell, or among yellow water lilies at Godstow. .. . But in all these 
things I got no grasp on any serious business.” In his diary he notes 
the “brooding self-analysis without creation” that afflicts him. And in 
another passage, apropos of Lewes’s Life of Goethe, he pictures the exact 
condition of his mind. “Reading this life teaches me how much of 
a poet’s soul a man may have without being a poet, what high yearnings 
may plague him without his ever satisfying them, what a vast apprecia- 
tion and desire may exist where there is no expression or formative will. 
And in all these cases the force is wanting, power is absent, spontaneity 
is torpid. Susceptibility to beauty, capabilities of acute pain and pleas- 
ure, strong esthetical emotions, these do not constitute a poet, though a 
poet must have them. . . . Power, all-pervading power, pushing the soul 
into activity beyond receptive susceptibility, covering all deficiency by 
concentrating itself on the passion of the moment—this makes the differ- 
ence between the man of genius and the dilettante driveler.” The per- 
petual inward conflict, together with ill health, finally brought on a 
crisis, and he passed through a kind of insanity about which“ he after- 
ward wrote: “All the evil humors which were fermenting in my petty 
state of man, poignant and depressing memories of past troubles, physical 
maladies of nerve-substance and lung-tissue, decompositions of habitual 
creeds, sentimental vapors, doubts about the existence of a moral basis to 
human life, thwarted intellectual activity, ambitions rudely checked by 
impotence—all these miserable factors of a wretched inner life, masked 
by appearances, the worse for me for being treated by the outside world 
as mere accidents of illness in a well-to-do and idle citizen, boiled up in 
a kind of devil’s caldron during those last weeks at Cannes and made 
existence hell. The last night I spent at Cannes was the worst of my 
whole life. I lay awake motionless, my soul stagnant, feeling what is 
meant by spiritual blackness and darkness. If it should last forever? As 
I lay, a tightening approached my heart. It came nearer, the grasp grew 
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firmer, I was cold and lifeless in the clutch of a great agony.” “Such 
without doubt,” says his biographer, “is the state that in sensational na- 
tures precedes conversion.” And then faith began to take form in him, 
fluctuating, vague, unaccountable, but of ever-increasing strength. “No 
one is happy,” he says, “who has not a deep, firm faith in some ideal far 
beyond this world, in some law of majesty, beauty, goodness, harmony, 
superior to the apparent meanness, ugliness, evil discord of the 
present dispensation. ... Those who are not ‘tenoned and mortised’ 
upon something indestructible must be rendered wretched by the 
changefulness and barrenness of daily life.” Mr. Brooks thinks 
that Symonds in his book on the Greek Poets produced something more 
like a work of genius than he ever again achieved. The book is vibrant 
with golden pictures and bright phrases, such as this: “The sweetness of 
the songs of Phrynichus has reached us like the echo of a bird’s voice in 
a traveler’s narrative.” It cannot be denied that the style is often over- 
studied and more often recklessly overblown. But who that loves beauty 
in words and rebels against our too unstudied and too sable English prose, 
and prose of scholarship especially, can regret a passage like this on 
Sappho and her sister poets? “All the luxuries and elegancies of life 
which that climate and the rich valleys of Lesbos could afford were at 
their disposal; exquisite gardens, where the rose and hyacinth spread 
perfume; river beds ablaze with the oleander and wild pomegranate; olive 
groves and fountains, where the cyclamen and violet flowered with 
feathery maiden-hair; pine-tree-shadowed coves, where they might bathe 
in the calm of a tideless sea; fruits such as only the southern sun and 
sea wind can mature; marble cliffs, starred with jonquil and anemone in 
spring, aromatic with myrtle and lentisk and samphire and wild rose- 
mary through all the months; nightingales that sang in May; temples 
dim with dusky gold and bright with ivory; statues and frescoes of heroic 
forms. In such scenes as these the Lesbian poets lived, and thought of 
love.” As a further illustration of Symonds’s style we add this picture 
of Amalfi: “Over the whole busy scene rise the gray hills, soaring into 
blueness of air-distance, terreted here and there with ruined castles, 
capped with particolored campanili and white convents,and tufted through 
their whole height with the orange and the emerald of the great tree- 
spurge, and with the live gold of the blossoming broom. It is difficult 
to say when this picture is most beautiful—whether in the early morning, 
when the boats are coming back from their night toil upon the sea, and 
along the headlands in the fresh light lie swathes of fleecy mist, be token- 
ing a still, hot day—or at noontide, when the houses on the hill stand, 
tinted pink and yellow, shadowless like gems, and the great caruba trees 
above the tangles of vines and figs are blots upon the steady glare—or at 
sunset, when violet and rose, reflected from the eastern sky, make all 
these terraces and peaks translucent with a wondrous glow. The best of 
all, perhaps, is night, with a full moon hanging high overhead. Who shall 
describe the silhouettes of boats upon the shore or sleeping on the misty 
sea? On the horizon lies a dusky film of brownish golden haze, between 
the moon and the glimmering water; and here and there a lamp or candle 
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burns with a deep red. Then is the time to take a boat and row upon 
the bay, or better, to swim out into the waves and trouble the reflections 
from the steady stars. The mountains, clear and calm, with light. 
irradiated chasms and hard shadows cast upon the rock, soar up above 
a city built of alabaster, or sea-foam, or summer clouds. The whole jg 
white and wonderful; no similes suggest an analogue for the luster, soliq 
and transparent, of Amalfi nestling in moonlight between the gray-blye 
sea and lucid hills. Stars stand on all the peaks, and twinkle, or keep 
gliding, as the boat moves, down the craggy sides. Stars are mirrored 
on the marble of the sea, until one knows not whether the oar has struck 
sparks from a star image or has scattered diamonds of phosphorescent 
brine. All this reads like a rhapsody, but indeed it is difficult not to be 
rhapsodical when a May night of Amalfi is in the memory, with the echo 
of rich baritone voices chanting Neapolitan songs to a mandolin.” A 
book of deep interest is this as a study and exposition of a peculiar type 
of human nature and experience—the story of a struggling mind and soul. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Problem of Consolation. By H. R. Benper, D.D. 12mo, pp. 159. New York: Press of the 

Methodist Book Concern. Price, cloth, with portrait of author, $1. 

A THOUGHTFUL, clear, wise, sensible, earnest, and comforting book of 
ten chapters, covering the ground pretty thoroughly. The preface in- 
dicates the author’s purpose: “This book has grown out of a pastor's 
effort to be the bearer of consolation to thinking people in times of dis- 
tress. To the sufferer it may be a problem of pain, but to the pastor whose 
aim is to lift him out of suffering it becomes a problem of consolation. 
There exists so much confusion as to the interpretation of God’s relation 
to life’s problems that the principles of God’s moral government are often 
misunderstood or overlooked. Words change their meaning, new facts 
modify or change the philosophy that molds sentences. Old interpreta- 
tions that satisfied minds whose thinking was harmonized with former 
facts by an old philosophy do so no more. Compared with the time when 
the Scriptures were written, we have a new world and new facts, and 
with these a new philosophy that demands a new interpretation of our 
experiences to harmonize Light, Life, and Truth. As Paul, in his Epistle 
to the Romans, expressed the gospel in Roman terms and Roman modes 
of thought, so it becomes our duty to do the same for our modern world. 
In this humble effort I desire to express my indebtedness to Bergson and 
Eucken for the principles that I have endeavored to work upon.” In 
opening the subject the author says: “Our habit is to attribute the sad 
experiences of life to God. Typhoid fever enters the home and death 
claims one or more of the children. We say, ‘God did it.’ Sudden death 
carries away a good Christian father at a time when he is most needed 
for the education of his children, and when his business cannot be made 
a success without him. For the family, to the sorrows of bereavement 
are added the sufferings of a financial calamity. We say, ‘God did it’ 
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By a railroad or automobile accident the support of the family is sud- 
denly taken away. In a thousand such ways men, women, and children 
are stricken everywhere. At their funerals, over their open graves, in 
presence of heart-broken relatives, we say, ‘Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God, in his wise providence, to take out of the world the soul 
of the departed, we therefore commit his body to the ground’ (Ritual of 
Protestant Episcopal and Methodist Episcopal Churches). The assump- 
tion that this untimely suffering has ‘pleased Almighty God,’ and that 
it is always ‘his wise providence,’ that causes death, is most shocking to 
refined and sensitive natures. This utterance strikes us in moments of 
intense suffering, when we are eagerly looking through our tears for some 
ray of comfort, or become silent that we may hear the voice of God. But 
this committal service is repeated at every funeral, until the masses of 
the people can think nothing else. The belief that God is the author of 
all our calamities finds expression in conversations, in prayers, in hymns, 
and in literature. The influence of this popular conviction is to be de- 
plored. To very many reflective minds the tendency is to weaken trust 
and to destroy faith in God. To them Christianity seems to be of no 
value. If they must believe that God is ‘pleased’ in causing the agonies 
of human suffering, or that God is indifferent to human sorrows, as a 
calm, cold, emotionless sphinx, or that God must be an abstraction of 
Force, or merely Natural Law, that grinds the human heart to dust, 
heedless of our cry of distress or voice of prayer, then must they look in 
some other direction for those consolations that are necessary supports 
of the inner man. They converse about the futility of all aspirational 
effort. This conviction of futility deprives them of vitality, depresses 
energy, discourages effort, and forbids enterprise. They come to believe 
that life is not worth living and that religion is a delusion. Society thus 
trained is being lost to the church and lost to God. To them the world 
seems to have been surrendered to a ‘pestilence that walketh in darkness 
and to a destruction that wasteth at noonday.’ The earthquake at Lisbon, 
it is said, made multitudes of people atheists (J. Brierly, Ourselves and 
the Universe, page 11). The massacres of Asia, the barbarities of Africa, 
the happenings and accidents of any single day in the civilized world, 
caused Carlyle to say, ‘God sits in heaven and does nothing.’ Brierly 
writes, ‘The modern mind shows us, in many directions, the bewilderment 
into which it has fallen.’ Henry van Dyke calls this ‘An age of doubt.’ 
He says that our fiction is ‘gloomy’ and our poetry ‘despondent.’ “The 
pessimism that goes hand in hand with skepticism in this century is a 
cry of suffering. The closely reasoned philosophies of Schopenhauer and 
Hartman, with their premises of misery and conclusions of despair, are 
only the scientific statements of a widely diffused sentiment of dissatis- 
faction and despondency in regard to life. Their spread, like that of 
some apparently new disease, is due to the fact that they give a name 
to something from which men have long suffered’ (Van Dyke’s Age of 
Doubt, page 24). Can we do nothing in this mental bewilderment but 
surrender to the drift and abandon all hope of discovering our path to 
some Promised Land that abounds in consolations? I am persuaded that 
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we can if we will be only honest enough to look at facts and study the 
problem anew.” This book is the author’s effort to lead us in that path; 
and his work is well done. 


The Later Version of the Wycliffite Epistle to the Romans, Compared with the Latin Original. By 
Emma Curtiss Tucker, Pu.D. Yale Studies in English, New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Tue aim of the author is stated as follows: “It is my purpose to make 
a small beginning in the study of the Wycliffite versions, with a view 
to discovering the resources and capacities of the English language in the 
last quarter of the fourteenth century.” The book contains an introduc 
tion setting forth “The General Aim of the Study,” and embodying “Studies 
in Vocabulary and Syntax”; “Parallel Texts—Later Wycliffite, Paues 
Fragment, and Vulgate”; “Table of Abbreviations”; Notes; “Latin-English 
Glossarial Index”; “English-Latin Word-List”; and “Bibliography.” The 
character of the work is very attractive. As an illustration, the first 
four verses of the eighth chapter of Romans are here reproduced: 


LATER WYCLIFFE VERSION 


Therefor now no thing of dampnacioun is to them that 
ben in Crist Jhesu, whiche wandren not after the flesch. 
For the lawe of the spirit of lijf in Crist Jhesu hath 
delyuerid me fro the lawe of synne and of deth. For that 
that was vnpossible to the lawe, in what thing it was sijk 
bi flesch, God sente his Sone into the licknesse of fleisch 
of synne, and of synne, dampnede synne in fleisch; that 
the iustefiyng of the lawe were fulfillid in vs, that goen 
not aftir the fleisch, but aftir the spirit. 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY VERSION 


And therfore ther ne is no thing of dampnacyon to these that 
be in Iesu Crist, at walke nott after the flesche. For 
the lawe of the spiryt of lyf in Crist hath delyfered me from 
the lawe of sunne & of deth. For that that was inpossyble to 
the lawe, in the whuche thing man was ymaad sek thorog the flesche, 
God sende his Sone in the lykenesse of the flesche of sunne, & 
of sunne, he dampned sunne in flesche, that the iustifyenge 
of the lawe were fulfulled in ous, that walketh nott aftur 
the flesch, bote aftur the spiryt. 


VULGATE 


Nihil ergo nunc damnationis est iis qui sunt in Christo 
Jesu, qui non secundum carnem ambulant. Lex enim spiritus 
vitae in Christo Jesu liberavit me a lege peccati et mortis. 
Nam quod impossibile erat legi, in quo infirmabatur per car- 
neum, Deus Filium suum mittens in similitudinem carnis pec- 
cati, et de peccato, damnavit peccatum in carne; Ut justi- 
ficatio legis impleretur in nobis, quo non secundum carnem 
ambulamus, sed secundum spiritum. 
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The importance of Wycliffe’s work in the development of the English 
language is well known; the author in the “Studies in Vocabulary and 
Syntax” has made a real contribution to the clear setting forth of this 
phase of her subject. It is also well known that Wycliffe’s Version exerted 
a great influence on the later translations of the Scriptures into the Eng- 
lish tongue. This influence is rendered easy to trace by the “Notes,” 
which include all the variant renderings from the Vulgate in the earlier 
Wyciiffite Version, the later Wycliffite Version, Paues’ Fourteenth Century 
English Bible Version, and the Authorized Version. The book will be 
read with pleasure and profit not only by students of philology, but also 
by those interested in the religious history of the English-speaking peoples. 


The First Chapter of Genesis. E. Wavrer Maunpes, F.R.A.S. (A paper read before the Vic- 
toria Institute.) 

One cannot but be pleased with the manifestly high moral purpose of 
this man of science. Perhaps his long experience in the exact science 
of astronomy was not a happy preparation for the appreciation of the 
Oriental imagery of the early chapters of Genesis. The author says: “The 
basis of all the science of to-day is found in the principle of continuity; 
that the phenomena perceived to-day follow necessarily and continuously 
from the phenomena of yesterday. ... It was not once only, but six times, 
that God spake, and it was done; and that statement implies not six 
stages in continuous evolution, but six distinct exertions of creative 
power.” “The fiat of the Almighty, repeated six times over, implies the 
introduction of a new principle on each occasion, and the commencement 
of a new continuity, which held from that time forward.” “The significance 
of this fact (that God rested on the seventh day) from a scientific point 
of view is this: from the time that man came there has been no discon- 
tinuity in the natural order; no new energy has been introduced.” But 
the sacred text under discussion is highly poetical, and whatever may be 
thought of the author’s interesting theory of origins, it ought to be re- 
membered that even the sacred Muses cannot do their proper work if held 
in chains of logic. The address contains a number of fine passages, none 
finer than this closing one: “Every man, indeed, perceives in his neighbor 
and must recognize in himself that the image of God which he presents 
is, at best, blurred, broken, imperfect, and defaced; but if, instead of 
striving after the divine likeness, he is content to manifest only the like- 
ness of the beast, whether it be in the indulgence of his passions or in 
the ignorance of God, then there is seen in him not only sin against God, 
but sin against his own essential Manhood. For Manhood consists in this, 
that Man show forth God’s image and make manifest his likeness.” 


The Position and Principles of the Criticism of the Old Testament. H. Wace, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. (Victoria Institute, London.) 
Tue author believes that the Documentary Theory of the Pentateuch 
is incompatible with the logical defense of the Christian religion, though 
he admits that this consequence is denied by its adherents. He shows that 
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some of the so-called assured results of critical study are rejected by abje 
scholars; that the “naive confidence with which the documents wer. 
assigned to definite historical periods and then regarded as new products 
of those periods” has received a heavy blow in recent times, many able 
scholars maintaining that the materials of all these sources are for the 
most part much earlier than the dates to which the sources are com. 
monly assigned, and in these things the chief value of his decision lies. 
He believes that a revolution of thought is in progress against the Four. 
Source Theory among the scholars of both Germany and America, but the 
facts which he presents for such a generalization are very Meager. One 
calls to mind a sage remark of Julius Cesar: “Men readily believe what 
they want to believe.” 
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CONSIDER 


this fact: there are more dis- 
abling accidents today than ever 
before. YOU run a greater risk 
than ever. You are not immune 
to accident, even tho you may 
have been fortunate hitherto. 
Have you insured your time 
against the day of injury or 
sickness? We can point the 
way to do so at very little cost. 
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GIFT BOOKS AND POEMS 





What more appropriate gift than a book! 


oa, 
A good book is a constan; 


friend. It is always at hand, and ever ready to speak its word of comfort 
inspiration, and strength. And hereare just such books—in poetry ang 
in prose, written by men and women of mental culture and with spirityy 


insight. 


The reading of such books broadens one’s horizon and sets one’; 


feet in a roomier universe. For real companionship, with the sense of 
repose and strength that comes therefrom, commend me to a good book. 


A SYRIAN PILGRIMAGE. By J.B. Ascuam. 


= A series of Palestinian travel 
sketches. Dr. Ascham is a ca- 

ble and observant traveler. 

is new book “voices the 
impressions which that won- 
derful land of mountain and 
desert, valley and table-land, 
ruins and precious memories 
has wrought.” These sketches 
give a new and vivid view of 
modern Palestine. But the 
book is especially rich in the 
intellectual and spiritual inter- 
pretation of all that has been 
observed, and its readers can- 
not but inhale the fragrance, 
and are refreshed and strength- 
ened thereby. 

Size, 12mo (5x7\% inches). Seventeen illustrations. 
Pages, 203. Binding, cloth. Price, net, $1.25, postpaid 


EVERY LIFE A DELIGHT. 
By —— 
- > ade St x 

James Henry Ports. 4591 EVERY LIFE| 

Dr. Potts’s latest book, Every 1A DELIGHTE 
Life a Delight, contains a JAMES NENTY rors 
greater variety of popular read- 
ing matter for young and old 
than any other volume we have 
ever issued. It will please 
every reader, and will of 
interest for years to come. It 
is full of inspiration, comfort, 
and profit. 

Size, crown 8vo (5%4x8% 
inches). Pages, 335. Illus- 
trated. Binding, cloth. Gold 
top. Price, net, $1.50, post- 
paid. 


THOUGHTS THAT BREATHE. 


By James W. ANDERSON. 


Out of his enjoyment of youth and love of youth and 
heart of youth the author has written. He has said true 
words and pure. He has wanted to help youth where the 
battle was urgent and fraught with perl 

Size, 44x64 inches. Pages, 176. Binding, cloth. Price, 
net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


SPIRITUAL VALUES. By Wiiu14M W. Gora. 


President College of the Pacific. 

Young men and women, especially, should have the 
deeper t of life continually set ore them. This 
volume of excellent essays p stress upon the deeper 
and abiding aspects of life. Put into the hands of young 
people, it will aid materially in creating and strengthening 
aith. 


Size, 5x74 inches. Pages, 205. Binding, cloth. Price, 
net, 75 cents, postpaid. 
































OUR SPIRITUAL SKIES. 
By Cxaarites Coxe Woops 


_A series of spiritual medita- 
tions and interpretations in 
every way interesting, sugges- 
tive, and helpful. Some of the 
subjects treated are: “Doors of 
Destiny,”” “Fear and Failure,” 
“A Study of Sorrow,” “God's 
Siftings,"’ etc., the general style 
being similar to George Mathe- 
son’s Moments on the Mount 
As a suggestive or germinal 
book in which to find seed 
thought for sermonic treatment 
or topics for prayer-meeting use, 
this will be a highly valuable 
book. It is also an admirable 
manual for the spiritual culture 
of layman and minister. 

Size, 12mo (4)4x7% inches). Pages, 232 
cloth, gold top. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE WAY OF A MAN. 
By Cuarues Bayarp 
Mircuett, D.D., LL.D. 

These twelve splendid ad 
dresses on the stature of a man 
would be a valuable addition to 
every library. Doctor Mitchel 
first delivered them from his om 

ulpit, Saint James Methodis: 

»piscopal Church, Chicago 
They are apt and scholarly, and 
a real contribution to Christian 
literature. 

Size, 5x74 inches. 
226. Binding, cloth 
net, $1.00, postpaid. 
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POEMS. By Joun T. McFartanp. 


With Introduction by 
Bishop F. J. McConnell. 


A little volume of poems full 
of rich and delicate beauty. 
The life of the spirit pulses in 
every line, and the t's 
thought touches and itkames 
the deeps of life. A revelation 
of the sensitive, tender, and 
mystical nature of John T. 
McFarland. 


Size, 12mo (4%{x7}4 inches). 


Pages, 75. Binding, cloth, gold 
1p Price, net, 75 cents, post- 
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SONGS FROM THE SMOEE. A PILGRIM ag my ee 
— == y Wruam V. Keer. 
i Collection of Social Lyrics with Industrial on TORE in enoenaats ter ennend tp 
Pittsburgh as Background. fife mortality. Beautiful in style, at- 


tractive in treatment, cogent in its 
reasoning, and compelling in - a 
larly 





By Mape.eine Sweeny MILLer. ioe gr ge = ook «4 
: Sj y ; Q >. derful depths of a singu 
Introduction by Simon N. Patten, Ph.D., LL.D. $ ; Dees — — bo ae Fs Ney 4 


lest § See KeMaE 4 «= draught of refreshing and soul-stay~- 
Mrs. Miller is an enthusiast in ioe : sy tee ing phi phy. 
simatters pertaining to the social FR nee 66am aus Size, 12mo (434x7} inches). 
wd humanitarian movements of ‘ey - Aen { i5tee . g Pages, 84. Bin:ling, cloth. Price, 
cor day. This little volume of Bry ‘ i Sen 4 =onet, 50 = eo. re 
4 verse is really a bc; Cretan : Special edition. Limp leather, 
cllected verse is really an expres- “4 : a: ee wich Phetesrevers Porteatt of Aw 
gon of the ideals of social Chris- ber SE = Y | thor. Size, 12mo (434x7% inches). 
danity. It expresses in terse, Posi) meena: Binding, leather, gold top. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 
gphic form and with a virile HPjoi Bi GEES BETHLEHEM. By Franx B. Cowcru. 
and fresh vocabulary the ideals f pac # SP Pec “ay ee _ “4 
- = While locall dey PIs ent to ke 2 A meditation in rhyme, 
aGee Americe. " RAL: fo ree RS; about Bethlehem and vi- Rea 
an interpretation bel industrial Se : cinity. Even more attrac- § 
Pittsburgh, its appeal is universal PRrstrsk ic Nae tive from a poetical point of 
audit voices the social aspiration [iv sr8> : a view than The Sea Gal- 
and yearning of the present day. Qe Shaan Tey ilee, by the same author. fF 
Mrs. Miller has vocalized the In contents and make-up 
heart cry of industry, and Songs from the Smoke will this book is ideal for gift 
recive a warm welcome from all whose hearts are  PUFPOSeS. The illustrations 
, . and page decorations are by 
touched with the sense of humanity. - 
’ ot $ : C. W. Post, a noted artist 
Sise, 12mo (476x714 inches). Two illustrations. Pages, on the Pacific Coast. 
4. Binding, gray boards, paper label, gray top. Price, Parchment finish covers, over board sides. Title in gold 
net, 75 cents, postpaid. leaf on side of book. Price, net. $1.00, postpaid. 


_ HISTORY, MISSIONS, AND TRAVEL 


To see distant places and people different from ourselves is surely 
educational. Happy is he who can command time and means to refresh and 
broaden his life by traveland observation. To only a few, however, does 
the privilege come. But if one cannot go far afield he can have the far 
fields brought to his door. This is the special mission of books of history, 
description, and travel. The books in this list have the charm of reality. 

le and places, costumes and customs, manners and morals are seen in 

true light. By such reading one may acquaint himself with the world 
of thought and life though he never travel far from his own fireside. 


HEROINES OF HISTORY. INDIA, MALAYSIA, AND THE 


By Brsnor Frank M. Bristov. INES 
A book of special significance and deep interest in this PHILIPP ’ 
Feminist Day. Writing of the Heroines of the Bible, of By W. F. 0 
, and of Shakespeare, the author throws into ¥ . #, OLDHAM. 
clear relief the and work of woman in classical, : 
biblical, and Elizabethan times. The style is captivating, A book of unusual interest, 
and in addition to a discussion of individual characters filled with illuminating facts 
= NT ny WT and con- and incidents concerning the 
Sise, large 12mo (474x7% inches); Pages, 289. Binding, "“*"0D*TY Cause in eagles + M ALAYSIA, 
doth. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. the special fields under con- (i a’ e 
: AR sideration in particular. These ; ; 
IN PORTS AFAR. studies are not the findings of a go Ce 
By Epwi A. Scue.t. theorist. Secretary Oldham SP Ss% Sn Se 
This book consists of obser- Peaks out of a lifetime of ex- 
vations and reflections of a perience and practice—there- 
man who travels with wide. fore he speaks with authority 
open eyes, and with mind alert 22d power. What he says car- 
ries conviction because it is BS 
stated fairly, sanely, and with- oo = : 
out exaggeration. He knows the strength of his cause, 
Sise, 12 (5x714 inches) and is content that facts and results shall speak for 


TMustrated. Pages, 313. Bind. 9 ‘S*™etlves. 
ing, cloth. Price, net, $1.35, Size, 12mo (4%x7% inches). Pages, 299. Binding, 
postpaid. cloth. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 
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ISLAMIC AFRICA. 


SHEPPARD. 


By R. Burton 





A study of the underlying 
principles of Islam. A cogent 
analysis of the ethical, social, 
moral, and spiritual strength of 
Mohammedanism and its in- 
tense zeal are clearly revealed, 
and the author insists that 
Christianity has no time to lose 
if it expects to conquer in the 
sure-coming contest. Illustra- 
ted from photographs by the 
author. 


‘Size, 12mo (4}x7} inches). Illustrated. 
Binding, cloth. Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 
MEN AND THINGS I SAW IN CIVIL 
R WAR DAYS. 
¥ (New Edition.) By James F. Rustina. 
General Rusling’s story is of 
lively interest. It gives a record 


of men and things exactly as 


1 SAW IN seen by the writer. 
i CIVIL WAR DAYS 


He served 
through the war from beginning 
to end, and has a shrewd gift 
of observation, a sense of hu- 
mor and of dramatic effect, 
and a retentive memory. Con- 
joined with these is a judgment 
discriminating, and always in- 
clined toward the kindly and 
charitable. General Rusling 
has made a conspicuously read- 
able volume—New York 
TRIBUNE. 








ee, 
THE BALKANS. A Laboratory of History 
By Wiiuiam M. Stoane. 


Professor Sloane 
been an accepted onan ine 
On Questions re lating to th 
near East. In this parti 
instance he h uppened tobe 
Europe during the Balias 
upheaval, and so was able + 
make a first-hand study of 
the situation at close rang 
ra «| volume is a carefy! 
ucid, and scholar} rm 
of the whole Balken oun 
tion, dealing with the social, 
religious, and political prob- 
lems in a most comprehen 
sive fashion. The cass 
rogress, and results of the 
ate war are discussed with 
such clarity and vision as 
will make this work a stand- 
ard {characterization of the 
an situation st th 
present time. 
_Size, crown 8vo (5}4x8}4 inches). Three maps. Page 
viii+322. Binding, cloth, gold top, untrimmed edges. 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE GERMAN AND SWISS SETTLE. 


MENTS IN COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
By Oscar Kvuans. 

Professor Kuhns is fitted both by ancestry and training to 
write the story of the Pennsylvania Dutch. This he has 
done with sympathy and insight. Indeed, it has been wel 
said that ‘The whole story is transfused with the spirit of 
a fascinating romance.” And this is what anyone wh 
knows Professor Kuhns would expect. He is not a chron 
icler of names and dates. He is an interpreter of life and 
its deeper meaning. For this reason his story of th 
movements and the doings of his forebears is a vite 
story. All who would understand the significance of on 
of the main currents of our nation's history should read 








this charming historical study. 


Size, 12mo (544x7% inches). 
cloth. 


Size, crown Svo (454x7% inches). Thirteen illustrations. 
Pages, 420. Binding, cloth, gold top. Price, net, $1.50. 


Pages v+268. Binding 
Postage, 15 cents. i “ae 


Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, DOCTRINAL 


- The interest in things biblical, doctrinal, and theological is perennial. 
The Bible is still the best seller, and next to it are the books that deal with 
biblical themes. And the reason is not far to seek. The Bible is the book 
of life. It deals with things elemental and fundamental. In their measure 
the following books deal with the same things. The man who would know 
the things that are being thought and said in regard to the vitalities and 
the eternalities cannot afford to be ignorant of the contents of these books. 


THE ANATOMY OF TRUTH. FREEDOM OF THOUGHT IN RELIGIOUS 
By F. Huan Capron. TEACHING. 


This book shows that religion and its resultant influ- 
ences for good are the only really substantial things in the Preecor or By 
world; and that every man should be intensely and vitally Ts Brsnop R. J. Cooxe. 
interested in making the primary purpose of his life the } 
practical realization of the meaning of this paramount This book is not an exhaustive 
problem set before us by religion. trestment of this broad subject, 
Size, crown 8vo (554x8% inches). Pages, viii+327. but .ts aim is to present in & non 
Binding, cloth. Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. partisan way, a solution of a ques 
tion affecting the ce of the 


PERSONAL CHRISTIANITY. Church; a contribution toward the 


abatement of antagonism between 
By Bisnop Francis J. McConne tu. 


conservative defenders of the faith 
and progressive interpreters of the 

This is the latest volume of the famous Cole Lectures 
delivered by Bishop McConnell at Vanderbilt University 


same divine revelation. 
Size, 12mo. Binding, cloth. Price, net, $1.25, post- 
®aid. 








Size, 53x72 inches. Pages, 14! 
Binding, cloth. Price, net, $1.00, 
postpaid. 
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BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, DOCTRINAL 


DESERT, PINNACLE, AND MOUNTAIN. 


By 

Greorce CLarKe PECK. 

The threefold temptation of our 
Lord analyzed, explained, illus- 
trated and applied in a manner 
that touches every life. The illus- 
trations are drawn from the his- 
tory and invention of modern time 
and are given in vivid and pic- 
turesque language. The style im- 
mediately rivets the attention and 
holds it. 

Size, 12mo (4%4x7% inches). 
Pages, 68. Binding, cloth, gold 
top. Price, net, 50 cents. 





RELIGIONS AND RELIGION. 
AStudy of the Science, Pure and Applied. 
By James Hore Movtron. 

This volume is well described by its subtitle, “A Study 
of the Science of Religion, Pure and Applied.” The 
background of the author's study is in the realm of 
comparative religion, coupled with the findings of the 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference. The viewpoiat is that 
of a Progressive-Conservative, the author being utterly 
loyal to the deity of Christ, and insisting that the 
discoveries in the realms of science and comparative 
religion only bring the missionary motive into clearer relief. 
The final chapter is a strong and searching study of the 
church's missionary duty and opportunity, both in re- 
geet to the foreign field and the home base. 

Size, 12mo (5x7%{ inches). Pages, xx +212. 

. Price, net, 
Fernley Lecture. 


THE MANIFOLD MESSAGE OF 
GOSPEL. 


EDITED BY 
Cuarites M. Srvart, 


President of Garrett Biblical 

nstitute. 

A series of popeine studies on 
the Books of the New Testament, 
by well-known Pastors and Pro- 
fessors. The purpose is to give 
in brief and untechnical language 
the setting and the circumstances 
of the writing, with suitable sketch 
of the author, and proper outline 


Binding, 


$1.25, postpaid. The Forty-third 


eac . 

Size, 12mo (5x74 inches). Pages, 
236. Binding, cloth. Price, net, 
$1.00, postpaid. 


THE BEACON LIGHTS OF PROPHECY. 
By Apert C. Knupson. 


In the Introduction of this 
work the author discusses the 
history and nature of prophecy. 
This is followed by a vital in- 
terpretation of the essential and 
universal of Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Doutero-Isaiah. ability 
and scholarship of lessor 
Knudson make him especially 
competent in this his chosen 
field. in his discussion of the 
nature of prophecy he makes 
an original contribution to the 
literature of his subject. His 
delineation of the personality of 
he prophets is clear-cut and 
lifeli , and his portrayal of the . 
central message is bold and convincing. 


Size, 12mo (47%4x7% inches). Pages, xii+282. Binding, 
cloth, gold top. ice, net, $1.25, postpaid. 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEW AGE. 
By Georce P. Marns. 


The central thought of 

the entire discussion is the 

World Kingdom of Jesus 

Christ. The author’s meth- 

od is constructive rather 

than critical, interpretative 

rather than argumentative. 

1 The volume is an interpre- 

H tation of the modern move 

‘a in the social, industrial, and 

} religious realms. The sweep 

of its thought is cyclopedic 

fH and the range of illustra- 

H tion and analysis compasses 

| the intellectual and moral 

movements of the age. 

While the author reveals 

and estimates the difficulties and the dangers confronting 

Christianity in this new age, he nevertheless foresees the 

sure triumph of the Christ and indicates some ways by 
which that triumph may be the more quickly secured 

Size, large crown 8vo (5%4x8'4 inches). Pages, xi+364. 

Binding, cloth, gold top. Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


A WORKING FAITH. 
By Harris FrRANKuUN RALL. 


Dr. Rall’s purpose is to re- 
state and interpret the faith 
of the fathers to the sons who 
live in a new age and under 
strikingly different conditions. 
He says: “History and natural 
science have given us a new 
world. Can we hold the old 
faith in the new world? That 
question these pages seek to 
answer. .. . They seek to meet 
the difficulties which assail a 
thoughtful man to-day; to show 
that modern thought has 
brought not simply question 
but enrichment; to set forth 
that faith in the speech of to- : 
day; and to set it forth as a Ces 
working faith, that will meet 
the needs of real life and grow stronger through its ex- 
periences."’ 

Size, 12mo (544x7% inches). Pages, 263. 
cloth. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


PROBATIONER’S MANUAL. 


(Prepared under the authorization of the General 
Conference) 


There have been many inquiries 
for a modern, suitable, and prac- 
tical Probationer’s Manual. Here it 
is. The General Conference committed 
its preparation to the Board of Bishops. 
a See ‘appointed a committee 


ting ps McDowell, Wil- 
son, and Anderson. 
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Binding, 








From a number 
of submitted manuscripts the com- 
mittee selected the one prepared by 
Dr. Lesemann. The material was care- 
fully worked over in cooperation with 
the bishops’ committee and the result 
is eabotien in this Manual. It is 
confidently believed that the Manual 
now offered will meet the needs of 
our churches and pastors for many 
years. 


Size, 12mo (44% x8 inches). Pages, 96. Binding, paper. 
Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen; $8,00 per hundred. 
All postpaid. 
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CREED AND CURRICULUM. 


By Wiiuiam Caries O’DonneELL, Jr. 


A discussion of the question, 
“Can the essentials of religious 
faith and practice be taught in 
the public schools of the United 
States for the good of the coun- 
try without violating the spirit 
of the constitution and without 
justifying antagonism from re- 
ligious sects?"’ The problem is 
stated with gratifying clearness 
and brevity, the discussion is 
logical and the development is 
consistent. The final chapter— 
“Who Leads the Way?"’—calls 
attention to the fact that the 
great educationalists of all ages 
have been equally eminent as 
religionists, and outlines a pos- 
sible program for instruction in 
the religious fundamentals in our public school system. 
The theme is particularly timely, and for the welfare of 
the nation this book should be read by every one who has 
to do with the training of our young people. 

Size, 12mo (4%4x7% inches). Pages, 119 
cloth. Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOODS. 
By Bisnop Frepericx D. Leere. 

This Story of the Brotherhoods and Guilds as told by 
Bishop Leete is as interesti as it is important. All fa- 
mous societies are mentioned, also religious orders. 

Size, crown Svo (5}x8} inches). Pages, 394. Binding, 
cloth. Price, net, $1:50, postpaid. 


THE SOUL OF A CHILD. 
By Rayrmonp H. Hvse. 


Here we have an interpreta- 
tion of a child's growth in soul 
In a goodly measure it is auto- 
biographic. The author has 
recollected his own religious 
experiences as a child, and 
therefrom has drawn his ideas 
and ideals. His chapters are 
brief, his captions attractive, 
and his treatment thoroughly 
original and unusual He is 
familiar with the best in litera- 
ture that concerns the child, 
and makes free use of this ma- 
terial. His literary style is 

ceful, easy, and clear. He 
will hold the reader's attention. 

Size, 16mo (4x7 inches). 

on 168. Binding, cloth. Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid, 


THE FACTS OF LIFE IN RELATION TO 
FAITH. 





Binding, 


By P. Carnecre Srvpson. 


A vital modern book, for the man who looks to his own 
experience as the source from which he draws his spiritual 
faith. Dr. Simpson takes the facts of life and uses them 
as data from which he may build up his argument for 
a brave optimism concerning the benevolence of God. 
He is doing for this twentieth century what Matthew 
Arnold did for the nineteenth—sifting out in me 
the essentials from the shams. In the face of many 
difficulties, he has achieved a distinct triumph. 

Size, 12mo (5%x7% inches). Pages, 294. 
cloth. Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR RELIGION. 


By Grorce RicuMonp Grose, 
President of De Pauw University. 


The author's vi int is thoroughly orthodox. While 
holding strongly to the evangelical fundamentals, he none 
the less recognizes the findings of modern scholarship, and 
strongly insists that religious experience shall be interpreted 
in harmony therewith. A timely volume especially help- 
ful to young men and women. 
Size, 5x7} inches. Pages, 137. Uncut edges. 

ing, cloth, gilt top. Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Binding, 


Bind- 


THE CANON, TEXT, AND MANUSCRINy 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Cuarues F. Sirrerty. 
Professor Sitterly is one of the most ¢ aeapet 
on all matters pertaining to the subjects tre: 
ume. The book is divided into three parts: 
I. The Canon of the New Testament 
Il. The Text of the New Testament 
III. The Manuscripts of the New Testan 
Size, 8vo. Pages, 124. Illustrated. Binding, cloth 
Price, probably, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 


By Proressor D. A. Hayes 


This book is written for the benefit of thos 
take the time to master the voluminous literat 
field, but who would like to have some notion as to wha 
it isallabout. The intelligent layman and the busy pastor 
may find some of their questions answered in these 

~-Foreworp 

Size, 16mo (4}x6] inches). Pages, 87. Binding, paper 
boards. Price, net, 35 cents, postpaid. 


t authorities 
in this yo}. 


Who Cannot 
ure in this 


A GREEK PRIMER. 
For Beginners in New Testament Greek, 


Size, 12mo (47¢x7% inches). 
Pages, 26. Binding, cloth. 
Price, net, 25 cents, postpaid. 


A HEBREW PRIMER. 


emce ~ | and Intro- 
ductory. 


By 

Watuace N. STearns. 

These Primers are 
with special reference to the 
large number of ministers and 
Sunday school teachers who are : 
willing to learn, provided the a 
can have the right mated ta work with. 
Stearns has the two qualities essential for the preparation 
of such textbooks—adequate scholarship and_ experience 
as a teacher. It is believed that these Primers ar 
greatly needed, and that they will be warmly welcomed 
by beginners in the study of Hebrew and New Testa- 
ment Greek. 

Size, 12mo (474x7% inches). Pages, 22. Binding, 
cloth. Price, net, 25 cents, postpaid. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE: 
An Introduction. 


In Bible Study Textbook Series. 


By Proressors Irvine 8S. Woop and 
Euravu GRANT 


The book will be a Students 
Introduction to the Literature 


the Bible. It will be designed 
especially for the use of under 
graduate classes in colleges, and 
the writers will strive for clear 
ness and simplicity. It will be 
so arranged that it may be used 
by classes covering the whole 
Bible in a year, or by those who 
wish to take only the great mas 
terpieces of biblical literature. It 
will not take the place of the 
Bible for study, but will be so 
pont that the Bible must be 
used with it. The study of every 
biblical ‘book will call for oe rea — 
ing of large portions of that 
book. General chapters, as brief 
= may be, wil. whenever necessary, sum up the literary 
teristics of groups of literature, as the 
Prophets, the “Hezateuch, Wisdom. 
Size, crown 8vo (544x844 inches). Maps. Pages, 346. 
Binding, cloth. Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 
SEE NEXT PAGE 
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RELIGION AND LIFE. By TuomasC. Hatt. 
This is an original work well thought out, timely in style, 
ok with instinct for the salient ideas, interesting to the 
poe student, as evidenced by the author's analogies 
permed the life in Imperial Rome and the life of to-day. 
sige, 5x7} inches. Pages, xiv+161. Binding, cloth. 


Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
In Bible Study Textbook Series. 
By Harris FRANKLIN RALL. 


This volume is really a “Sto- 
w of the Beginnings of Chris- 
tanity,” @ st idy of its life and 
‘sith and writings in those first 
days, With spec ial reference to 
its two great personalities, Jesus 





od Paul. The distinct pur- 
oan of the work_1s to secure 
the study of the Bible by the 


student himself. With each 
chapter he is assigned definite 
Rible materials so arranged 
with question and suggestion 
that he must constantly use 
the New Testament in the 

tion of his work. To 
teach the student to read the 
New Testament with interest 
and with understanding is the 
primary purpose of the work. 
Size, crown Svo (544x834 inches). Maps. 
Binding, cloth. Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 





Pages, 314. 


HEART PROBLEMS AND WORLD ISSUES. 


By James ALLEN GEISSINGER. 


A study and interpretation 
of the book of Revelation, 
which makes that book a read- 
able and understandable one 
for both layman and minister. 
After reading the author's in- 
terpretation it yould be per- 
fectly easy for a thoughtful 
preacher to prepare a senes of 
sermons based upon Revelation 
that would be fresh, interest- 
ing, and spiritually vital and 
helpful. For the layman, it will 

xen the way for further profit- 
able study, and will surely en- 
large one’s knowledge and 
strengthen his faith in the 
growth and establishment of 
the kingdom of God among men. 


12mo (5x7¥% inches). Pages, 243. Binding, 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


STUDIES IN THE ATONEMENT. 
By Wiriutarp N. Tosre. 


This author is well and favor- 
ably known. In this book he 
holds unequivocally to the fact 

id necessity of the atonement. 
His oT oy is that the prin- 
ciple of the cross is cosmic and 
the death of Christ is the con- 
summation and perfect embodi- 
ment of the vicarious principle 
of the universe. The cross was 
necessary for the self-revelation 
and self-propitiation of 
The treatment of the theme is 
reverent, and the whole discus- 
sion is conducted with loyalty 
to the essential truth o , 
atonement. The book will hold er 

reader's attention to the Sa 
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Size, 12mo (414x734 inches). Pages, 185. Binding, cloth. 
Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 
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THE EXALTED FISHERMAN. 

By JoserpH NELSON GREENE. 

A practics! and devotional 
study in the life and expe- 
riences of the apostle Peter 
The plan of the book is carried 
out clearly and logically. It is 
divided into three parts: 

I. The Testing Time 
II. The Season of Service. 
Ill. The Days of Decline. 


This book gets the reader's 
attention and holds it. It is 
simple, clear, and unaffected 
in style; and it is spiritually 
suggestive and interpretative. 
It shows Peter a vital charac- 
ter, and helps to an under- 











standing of the early Christian 
days. 
Pages, 272. 








Size, 12mo, 5x74 inches Binding, cloth. 


Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


NEW MINTED GOLD. By Epcar L. Moon. 

An arrangement of the Book of Proverbs under subjects 
The various important counsels are emphasized not only 
by the reprinting of the Text itself, but by some short, 
pithy comment from the pen of the author, or some men 
or women of note in the literary, religious, or commercial 
world. 

Size, 44x63} inches. Pages, 174 
net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


CUNEIFORM PARALLELS TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By Rosert W. Rocers. 


Professor Rogers has done a service to Biblical scholar- 
ship in the preparation of this volume As a whole it is 
more nearly complete than any book on the subject 
hitherto published in any language Students have now 
the materials, and will gain twofold by being encourage 
to make their own comparisons— independence of conclu- 
sion, and in trained judgment. The book is to be heartily 
welcomed and commended. 


Binding, cloth. Price, 


_ (Signed) Francis Brown. 
President Union Theological Seminary 
Size, 8vo (5}x94 inches). Pages, xii+ 567. Many illue- 
trations. Binding, cloth, gold top Price, net, $4.50, 


postpaid. 
By the Same Author: 


THE RECOVERY OF THE ANCIENT 
ORIENT. 


Professor Rogers in this little book has told the fascinat- 
ing and at times romantic stories of (a) the recovery of 
Ancient Egypt by the reading of her inscriptions ; (b) the 
recovery of the history of Israel and its setting forth in a 
new light by the processes of Higher Criticism: and (c) the 
excavation and decipherment of the Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian inscriptions. 

Size, 16mo (44x6j inches). Pages, 59. Binding, paper 
boards. Price, net, 25 cents, postpaid. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND PREACHING. 
By Georce ELLtorT. 


A fine piece of constructive work. There are luminous 
illustration, striking and captivating antitheses, terse and 
incisive sentences. The literary style is admirable, and 
the temper irenic and fair. 

Size, 16mo (4}x6j} inches). Pages, 96. Binding, paper 
boards. Price, net, 35 cents, postpaid. 


THE AUTOGRAPHS OF SAINT PAUL. 
By Marcus D. BUELL. 


The two thousand Boston students of Professor Marcus 
D. Buell and the still larger multitudes who have heard 
his lectures before colleges and Conferences on the life and 
letters of the great Gentile apostle will eagerly read it. 

Size, 16mo (4}x6j inches), Pages, 96. Binding, paper 
boards. Price, net, 35 cents, postpaid. 

SEE NEXT PAGE 
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MODERN THOUGHT AND TRADI- 


TIONAL FAITH. 
By Greorce Preston Mains. 

This book is one of the “best sellers.” It is a strong 
presentation of the that modern scholarship has 
: ay = ee | beliefs. “There is not = 
sing or ill-conside: judgment expressed y re 
in the book.” —Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman. asia 

Size, crown 8vo (5§x8} inches). Pages, xxi+ 279. 
Binding, cloth, gold top. ice, net, 50 cents; postage, 
10 cents. 

By the Same Author: 
SOME MORAL REASONS FOR BELIEF 
IN THE GODHOOD OF JESUS CHRIST. 

This little volume must not be construed as stand- 

ing for more than its title indicates. It is not its design 


to make biblical proof texts, however authoritative in 
themselves, the 


Jesus. 
Size, 16mo (4}x6j inches). Pages, 88. Binding, paper 
boards. Price, net, 35 cents, postpaid. 


ground of its contention for the Divinity 


ee, 
HELP FROM THE HILLS. By J.B. Ascuay, 

The purpose of Help from the Hills is to help others 
to separate the eternal from the accidental in the Chris. 
tian faith, and so to stress the abiding elements of religion 
in thought and deed. 

Size, 12mo (5x74 inches). Pages, 246. Binding, eloth, 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE ASSURANCE OF FAITH. 


By Wiiuam W. Gots. 


This book is the substance of fourteen helpful talks tp 
students, delivered with the hope of strengthening youth 
in firm reason for religious and spiritual striving and of 
establishing the cause for an abiding conviction in the a 
surance of faith. 

Size, 12mo. Pages, 236. Binding, cloth, gilt top. Price, 
net, $1.00, postpaid. 





SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 





How rich and large is the world in which we live! Vasterin bulk than 
the ancient imagination ever conceived in its wildest flight; and infinitely 


more vast in point of mental and moral content. 


He who would under- 


stand man must have some adequate knowledge of man’s world. For this 
is man’s world. Man is master, not the world. Every bit of wonder, 
power, and possibility added to the material universe adds to the mental 


and moral stature of man. 


SOCIAL HEREDITY AND SOCIAL 
EVOLUTION. 
The Other Side of Eugenics. 


By H. W. Conn. 


The purpose of this book, 
as sta by the author, is “to 
show that the laws of the 
evolution of animals and plants 
apply to human evolution up 
to a certain point beyond whic 
man has been under the influ- 
ence of distinct laws of his 
own.” These “distinct laws” 
aca Conn groups under 
t 


t 

almost nothing to do with the 
evolution of the world below 
man, and that it is a force 
acting in practical independence 
ne of the much heralded laws of 

modern eugenics. It would 
be difficult to overstate the importance of this position. 
While the book does not distinctly discuss religion, it reveals 
the necessity for religion and pe Shee the religious thinker 
and teacher firm footing for his faith. 

Size, crown 8vo (544x844 inches). 

ing, cloth. Price, probably net, $1.50, 


< ofA 


Bind- 


Pages, 344. 
postpaid. 


A COSMIC VIEW OF RELIGION. 


By Wiiuiam R. HAtsteap. 

This is a book for people who like to think and who 
know how to think. Its purpose is to show that religion 
has its roots in the cosmic forces. It puts strong emphasis 
on the cosmic nature of the spirit force—its place and 
power in all life. It has a tonic quality, and makes for a 
vital and rugged face. In its pages, one sees a conscious, 
personal power working for righteousness. 

Size, 5}x8 inches. Pages, 337. Binding, cloth. Price, 
net, $1.50, postpaid. 


The marvels of science are the measure of man! 


THE STARS NOT INHABITED. 
By Lurxer T. Townsenp. 
The stars a revelation of the 
divine purpose! A strong, lucid 
| pees eec ys discussion of a very 


impor 
; en cena wot os a tant theme. Professor Town 
=| send is well equipped for his 
Le . task. While discussing scien 


tific and philosophic theories, 
he is never abstruse nor con 
fused in thought or expression. 
The scholar and nontechnical 
reader can follow him with 
ease and delight. This work 
is a corrective of much cras 
materialism and an argument 
for the supremacy of man in 
the universe. 
Size, 12mo (474x714 inches). 
2 Binding, cloth. 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE NEW REVELATION THROUGH THE 
SPECTROSCOPE AND THE TELESCOPE. 
By Joun F. Downey. 
This little book discusses the 
marvelous unfoldings and re- 
i brought to us in recent 























racy, 

and familiarity with the la 
achievements in scientific theory 
and practice. Without ob- > 
trusiveness, he reveals a simple : 
and full faith in the wisdom, , and love of. God 
the Creator and Upholder of ‘all things. 

Size, 12mo (4%x7¥ inches). Pages, 87. Binding, cloth. 
Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 
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SOCIOLOGY 





Christology, says some one, is more important than Sociology. True. 


put Christology necessitates Sociol 
name roots in Christology. Religion 


oe Se Sociology that is worthy the 


t ignores the other man is value- 


ss. That Christ alone can save the world is true statement, and squeaky 


true is the statement that he cannot save it alone. Selfishness 
snd the world can never be saved thro 


s sin 
h sin. Selfishness is not less sin 


pecause it is garbed in the guise of religion. Christianity must concern 
itself not only with SOUL but with SOULS. 


THE SOCIAL CREED OF THE CHURCHES. 


By Harry F. Warp. 


In the Social Creed of 
Churches Professor Harry F. 
Ward has given a clear, terse, 
and illuminating interpretation 
of the Social Creed 
the Fede 


Each chapter is an interpreta- 
tion and application of a section 
or sections of the creed. While 
the book is interesting and val- 
uable for the general reader, it 
is prepared with special refer- 
ence to study classes of young 
people and has already been 
adopted as the Social Textbook 
for use in Epworth League 
Study Classes. Each chapter 
contains suggestions for a work- 


PERSONAL RELIGION AND THE SOCIAL 
AWAKENING. 
By Rosas L. Finney. 


The object of this little book 
is to harmonize the divergent 
tendencies of personal religion 
and social religion, to show that 
they are not at all antagonistic, 
but mutually supplementary; 
to make it clear that we need 
the ideals and ends emphasized 
by the social awakening to 
motivate our personal religion, 
and that the social awakening 
needs the emotions and enthu- 
siasms of personal religion, to 
vitalize it. 

Size, 5}x7} inches. _ Bind- 
ing, cloth, Price, net, 75 cents, 


ing program in the local community, and closes with a postpaid. 
series 0! 


uestions and a list of books for further reading. 
This is a very tamale ed stimulating pent, . me THE MAN INSIDE. By J. O. Davipson. 
Size, 12mo (454x746 inc e ‘ages, 196. inding, The oom f thi . wa 
: - pe of this book—a-series of studies in human 
doth. Price, net, SO cents; postage, 5 cents. nature—is indicated by its main divisions, or chapters: 
Eugenics, Dietetics, Gymnastics, Athletics, Dynamics. Its 
style is strong, terse, epigrammatic. It will make for right 
thinking and true living. 
Size, 16mo (43x63 inches). Pages, 73. Binding, cloth. 
Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


CHRIST IN THE SOCIAL ORDER. 


By Proressor W. M. Crow. 

Many thinkers have come forward with various solutions 
of the great problem of social unrest. The goal of them all 
has been the better distribution of happiness. In discussing 
the social ideals of Christ Professor Clow teaches that 
Christ accepted (a) an inviolable individualism, (b) the 
perfect equality of individuals before the law and in point 
of opportunity, and (c) the religious sanction. These he 
also enlarged and spiritualized. His basic principle is 
that the reform and spiritualization of the individual is at 
the heart of the whole social question, and that the em- 
phasis of Jesus was always upon this point. ; 

Size, 12mo (544x7% inches). Pages, 295. Binding, 
cloth. Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Committee on Ways and Means is a most important one. How to 
do things is sometimes a very vital question. The study of methods is con- 
sidered important in educational, commercial, and political life; why 
should it be neglected or considered unimportant in things moral and 
religious? The tools have much to do with the artisan’s success. 


SOLVING THE COUNTRY CHURCH THE SOCIAL ENGINEER. 
PROBLEM. Ebpirep sy Pror. G. A. Bricker. By Epwr L. Earp. 


Discussions concerning the various phases of country life A : . 
All who are interested in present-day social problems, 


as they are related to the Country Church. The authors 
— 4 not failed “ a yy + mg at = and who are awake to the significance of the growing social 
purpose rs is to outline sensible an ; : par - : . . 
practical methods for the  vivitying and empowering of the consciousness, will hail with gratitude this practical guide 
mntry Church. It ought to greatly stir our try to definite social service. 
parishes to renewed enthusiasm and effort. 
Size, 5x7} inches. Illustrated.’ Pages, 296. Binding, 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE SOVEREIGN PEOPLE. 
By Danret Dorcuester, Jr. 
This is a study in sociological 





progress—historical, critical, and 
constructive. The treatment, vig- 
orous, vivid, and vital in style, 
isentirely fair to all the interests 
involved. The author portrays 
the conditions of human society 
jor to the emergence of the 
Ceenitesion feeling and shows 
how through the centuries there 
has been a new evaluation of man 
assuch. The evils of the ancient 
and modern social system are 
cearly and strongly presented, 
and a constructive program for 
the future is offered. 

Size, 12mo (5x7% inches). Pages, 
43. Binding, cloth, gold top. 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 
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Size, crown 8vo (5}x8 inches). Pages, xxiii +326. 
Binding, cloth, gold top. Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 
SEE NEXT PAGE 
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THE DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT'S 
LOOSE LEAF QUARTERLY CON- 
FERENCE RECORD. 
PREPARED BY J. W. EMBREE. 


The book contains all the 
necessary information that it is 
desired to record. In addition 
to the blanks for record: ng the 
minutes of the Quarterly Con- 
ference meetings, it has place 
for indicating the number of Ad- 
vocates, Uniform and Graded 
Sunday School Lessons used, 
and also provides for financial 
record, sermons preached, an 
blank leaves for miscellaneous 
memoranda. It also contains 
the order of service for the 
Lord's Supper. Superintend- 
ents will find this Record very 
useful, as it is compact and al- 
ways up to date. aves that 
are of no immediate value can be removed and filed for 
future reference. 

Size of leaves, (5x7%{ inches). Binding, flexible black 
Lovant grain cowhide, lined with tan skiver. Pocket in 
front cover. Price, complete, net, $2.50. Additional 
leaves, per set, net, 25 cents. 








THE ae OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND OFFICERS. 
By FRANKLIN McELrresu. 

The standard teacher training 
volume in the series of Modern 
Sunday School Methods, edited 
by Charles Foster Kent in col- 
laboration with John T. Me- 
Farland. 

A timely manual on a most 
vital subject. The author 
speaks with authority in the 
field of teacher training. His 
mastery of the problem of 
training officers and teachers 
for the Sunday school is evi- 
dent in the selection and ar- 
rangement of the material 
compassed in this volume. 
With -due regard for the his- 
torical dévelopment of teacher 
training work he places the 
emphasis upon present-day re- 
quirements for specialized training for officers and teachers 
in the various departments, and points out the possibilities 
for teacher training work in various types of churches and 
communities. 

Size, 12mo (434x744 inches). Pages, iv+230. Binding, 
cloth. Price, net, 75 cents; postage, 8 cents. 





A MAN AND HIS MONEY. A Study in 
Stewardship. By Harvey Reeves CALKIns. 


This book is a study of stew- 
ardship in its fundamental as- 
pects. Dr. Calkins is an au- 
thority on the subject and has 
given us a treatment that will 
rank as a standard. The un- 
derlying principles are set forth 
in such logical fashion as to 
make it difficult for anyone to 
escape the grip of the author's 
conclusions. Here is no dry 
and technical discussion, but a 
human document of deep and 
compelling interest. While the 
temper of the discussion is 
eminently fair, judicial, + 
calm, one cannot help be 
moved by the moral passion o vot 
the writer. The contagion of his enthusiasm communi- 
cates itself to the reader. No minister or layman inter- 
ested in the things that make for the kingdom of God 
can afford to be without this book 

Size, 12mo (5x74 inches). Pages, 367. Binding, cloth 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 
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CHURCH PUBLICITy. 


+ cHuRCH=|| 


By 
ij PUBLICITY CHRISTIAN F, REisneg, 


Why_ should churches adver 
CHRISTIAN F.REISNER f 45.09 Does publicity pay? 


work is written from the stand. 
— of a practical expert who 
vas put his theories to the test. 
It is eminently suggestive, timely, 
and in line with the progressive 
spirit of theday. Contains about 
400 pages, with many bh elpful 
illustrations. 

Size, 54x8 inches Binding, 
cloth. Price, net, $1.50, post- 
paid. 


THE METHODIST YEAR [em 


BOOK, 1915. |THE METHODIST 
By Ourtver S. Baxere. YEAR BOOK, 1915 
[Editor]. ——— 


| 
| 
i 
Contains the latest facts con- 0, er 
cerning the Methodist —penomnel ] - 
i 
‘ 
4 











Church, its present membership, 
growth during the past year, 
chief officers, publishing interests, 
benevolences, educational forces, 
charitable institutions, etc. 


Size, 12mo (5%$x8 inches). 
Bindi » paper. Pages, about 
226. ice, net, 20 cents; post- 
age, 5 cents. 


NEELY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
By Bisnop Tuomas B. NEELY. 


=== Bishop Thomas B. Neely has - 
Same been recognized as a master 

7H assemblies. His just issue’ Neely's 

ond Parliamentary Practice Will reveal 

the.secret of his power. In this litt 

@ volume will be found not only the gov- 

erning rules for all le gal and organised 

ies, but also the reasons for thes 

rules. The author understands not 

f only the technical methods for such as 

i semblies, but the underlying principles 

as well. Neely’s New Parliamentary 

Practice will exactly meet the needs of 

those officers and members of various 

H Organizations who desire to kn + the 

* rules and methods of orderly and legal 

proceedure, It will be found useful for all parliamentarians 

trom the Congressman down to the member of the most 

modest literary society. The organization or assembly 

that ad ~ this book as its manual of procedure will make 
nO mis 


Size, a (4x64 inches). Pages, 231. Binding, cloth 
Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


THE RURAL CHURCH MOVEMENT. 
By Epwin L. Earp. 


A graphic and deeply interest- 
ing portrayal of rural church 
life and opportunity. Professor 
Earp writes with knowledge 
that comes from expert expe 
rience and investigation. 
Some themes: 

Lt Spiritual Call of the 














ountry. 
The Rural - Mindedness of 
Jesus. 
The Rural Cymeeh of the 
Pioneer Day : 
Social 6 enter Parish 


A Suggested Home Missions 
olicy. 
Full of suggestions and ideas 


for workers in rural communities. 


Size, 12mo (474x734 inehes). » Poges, 177. Binding, cloth 


Price, net, 7§ cents, post 
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ADDRESSES, ESSAYS, AND SERMONS 


What more ‘delightful companion than a good essayist! The ability to 
qrite a captivating essay or sermon presupposes much of what one of 


our finest essayists has called ‘‘the ri 


ning experience of life.’’ In this 


ction will be found the ripe fruitage of the best thinking of some notable 


personalities. 


The range is wide, and to browse in these intellectual and 


giritual pastures will surely make for higher thinking and better living. 


FESTIVAL SHRINES. 
By W. S. Woop#HvLL 


Ageries of meditations on the 
erat festival Occasions—Easter 
\irscles, Memorial Days, 

iving Shrines, Christmas 
is sound philosophy, 
t, and deft handling 


The 


x7%4 inches. 
Price, net, 


Size, 475 
4. Binding, cloth. 
§ cents, postpaid. 


i PLAIN THOUGHTS ON 
FAITH AND LIFE 


book not 


Pp, 


PLAIN THOUGHTS ON 
FAITH AND LIFE. 


By WeLLEsLey P. 
CopDINGTON. 


The author was a writer of 
beauty and power. These es- 
says give us fine thought felici- 
tously expressed and deal with 
human, and everyday aspects 
of life. 

Size, 12mo (5x7? inches). 
Binding, cloth, gilttop. Price, 


net, $1.00. 


CHRISTIAN FOCUS. 


By Bisnor Francts J. 


McConneELt. 


Nine discourses delivered in 
Appleton Chapel, Harvard Uni- 


versity, while Dr. 


McConnell 


wasa member of its Board of 
Preachers. Vital addresses on 
subjects that are close to the 
lives of young men and women. 
Size, 12mo (5x7? inches). 
Pages, 229. Binding, cloth. 
Price, net, $1:00, postpaid. 


DOWN THE ROAD, and Other Essays of 
Nature, Life, Litérature, and Religion. 


By Witu1am VALENTINE 
KELLEY. 


Another welcome volume of 
essays from this master of pure 
thought and chaste diction. The 
subjects are fairly evenly di- 
vided between Nature, Life, Lit- 
erature, and Religion. If one 
wishes to browse leisurely in the 
best of English and choicest 
thought, one can do no betterthan 
to read this book. 


Size, crown 8vo (5x8 inches). 
Page, 421. Binding, cloth, gold 
top. Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 





BACCALAUREATE SERMONS AND 
ADDRESSES. 
By Mitton 8. Terry. 


This book is really Dr. Ter- 
ry’s declaration of faith. In 
these ten sermons and addresses 
which were in press at the time 
of his death, he discusses such 
fundamental questions as ““The 


all the addresses there is a 
sweep of thought, a breadth of 
vision, and a charm of style 
that compel the reader's atten- 
tion and hold him an interested 








reader and student to the close. 
The many students and friends 
of Dr. Terry will welcome these robust utterances from 
one who was long a virile defender of the faith. 


Size, crown 8vo (544x8 inches). Pages, xxxviii+250. 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE CUP OF FIRE. 


By FRANKLIN HAMILTON. 


This book is a mystical and 
idealistic study of spiritual 
verities. The author says, ‘““The 
discussion might be termed a 
suggestion in the Life of the 
Spirit." The entire develop- 
ment of the theme is carried 
forward under the figure of “a 
cup of fire,” taken from the 
book of Esdras. The author 
sweeps a wide circle, and com- 

ses in his thought the spirit 
ife of the ages. In conception, 
treatment, and style this manu- 
script is unusual, and its publi- 
cation cannot but awaken 
intellectual interest, quicken 
the ethical consciousness, and 
strengthen and stablish the 
things of the Spirit. 

Size, 12mo (5x7% inches). Pages, 382. Binding, cloth. 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


A MAN’S REACH; OR, SOME CHAR- 
ACTER IDEALS. 


By Cxuaries Epwarp Locke. 


The author defines character 
as “the fine art of giving up,” 
and like a motif in music this 
ideal runs through all these 
studies in character. The sub- 
jects are attractive, the treat- 
ment modern and masculine, 
the style fluent and clear. The 
volume is rich in quotation and 
historical and scientific refer- 
ences. It will be suggestive to 
preachers, helpful to the lay- 
man, and rich in spiritual as- 
piration and inspiration to all 
who read it. 

Size, 12mo (5x7% inches). 
Pages, 278. Binding, cloth. 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 

SEE NEXT PAGE 
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THE LIFE EFFICIENT. | 


By Georcr A. MILier. 


A series of essays emphasis- 
i the ethical and spiritual 
volams of life and work. The 


The sophistries and 
subtleties of life are perceived 
and exposed, and the thi 
that are worth while are cl 
set forth and visualized. 

Size, 12mo (5x7? inches). 
Binding, cloth, gilt top. Price, 
net, $1.00, postpaid. 


LINKED LIVES AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By Atpsevs B. Austin. 

The ethical and spiritual quality of these sermons is 
strong, wholesome, and evangelical. They will interest 
the reader, and hold his attention. The sentences are 
terse and close-knit. The illustrations are apt and un- 
usual, The themes are developed in an original way, and 
applied practically to individual and organized life and 


work. 
Size, 5x74 inches. Pages, 261. Binding, cloth. Price, 
net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE STERILE SOUL. By Exvmer E. Hiciey. 


A series of original and epi- 

grammatic essays deali with 

such topics as “Pride an 

erastination,” “Fashion and 

Conceit,” “Profanity and Ly- 

ing,” “Fretting and [ll Tem- 

per,” “Jealousy and Greed,” 

ete. The author has the gift of 

terse and picturesque state- 

ment. A part of his power lies 

in his striking contrasts. His 

knowledge of the literature of 

his theme is comprehensive and 

he has enriched his essays with 

apt quotations from many 

sources. A_ ve attractive, 

readable, and useful book. : ; 
Size, 16mo (414x634 inches). 

Pages, 189. Binding, cloth. Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


CHRISTMAS SERMONS. By Bisuo, 


Francis J. McConne tt. 

From the first, “The Fore Gleam,” to the last, “N 
Room in the Inn,” a sermon to children, Bishop Mega. 
nell’s strong, clear, and candid discussions evidence the 
spirit of a master. Size, 4jx7} inches. Pages, 246, Bing- 
ing, gray boards. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE MINISTER AS A MAN. 
By Anprew GILLIes, 

The main points are that the minister must be: A manof 
self-evident spiritual experience; aman of heroic spirit; 5 
man of fearless loyalty to his convictions; a lover of mes. 
The theme is weil wrought out. Size, 12mo (454x714 inehes) 
Page, 63. Binding, cloth. Price, net, 35 cents, postpaid 


THE HARPS OF GOD AND THE CHORDs 
THEY PLAY. By Georce MacApaw. 


With the harp as a basis the author has developed , 
series of meditations at once original and beautiful. With 
delicacy and skill he leads up to the thought of 

fuman Life as the Harp of God; dwells upon the Harp 
in Tune, with the divine harpist touching the chords 
life; and discusses the melody of the Life Harp, par 
ticularly the chord of Sympathy and the Martial chon 
A most attractive gift book for any season. 

Size, 12mo (444x744 inches). Pages, 62. 

Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


THE GOSPEL IN LITERATURE. 
By Joseru Netson Greene. 

A very essentia! part of the life of literature, and mud 
of its best coloring, come direct from the Bible. Thee 
clear, comprehensive, broadening discussions on eigh 
great literary gems present an admirable appreciation ¢ 
this fact. 

Size, 12mo (5x7? inches). Pages, 236. Binding, dot. 
Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


THE PERSONALITY AND MESSAGE 
OF THE PREACHER. 
By Bisnop Wiisur P. Tairxrep. 

The aim of this book is to show that the preachers 
business as well as his privilege is to develop his perm 
ality, and then deliver his message in terms of life rather 
than in terms of theology, philosophy, psychology, ee 

Size, 12mo (5x7%% inches). Pages, 56. Binding, pape 
boards, gold top. ice, net, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Binding, eloth, 





FOR THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE 





‘*We see all sights from pole to pole 
And glance, and nod, and bustle by; 
And never once our soul 


Before we 


The dee 
portance. 
cannot rise higher than its source. 
measured by the purity and power of its inner springs. 
hurry and push we seem to have no time for meditation, and hence we 
lose the experience and strength that are the fruitage of the devotional 


hour. 
to put first things first. 


THE INNER LIFE. 
Translated from the Journal of 
Henry Frederic Amiel. 
By Oscar Kvuuns. 
Amiel’s Journal is a story of sti and triumph, of 
ubt eventuating in a firm and vivid faith. Professor 
uhns, both by temperament and training, is specially 
fitted to understand irit of Amiel, to translate 
him accurately and sympa ically. 
Size, 18mo (354x634 inches). Pages, 108. Binding, 
cloth. Price, net, cents, postpaid. In Devotional 
Classics Series. 


” 
. 


ning and quickening of the devotional spirit is of prime im- 
ther things may be valuable; this is essential. The stream 
The output of the spiritual life will be 


In this age of 


Too late we learn our mistake and regret that we did not take time 


THE PRAYER LIFE. 


The Inner Chamber and the Deepest Secret 
of Pentecost. 


By AnpREw Murray. 

Dr. Murray seeks to lead the eager searcher after * 
more real spiritual life into nearer accord with the mind 
of the Master, enabling him to renew his heritage in 
great outpouring of the spirit which resulted in the str 
ring of multitudes. 

Size, 12mo (454x7% inches). Pages, xvii+147. Bini 
ing, cloth. Price, net, 50 cents, postage, 10 cents 

SEE NEXT PAGE 
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THE WINGLESS HOUR. 
By Bissop R. J. Cooxe. 


This excellent little volume, con- 
venient in size, consists of by-products 
of Bishop Cooke's spare moments, and 
has as its aim to strengthen, warn, 
sweeten, and console. It does not con- 
sist of © rs in the strictest sense 
the word, but of helpful soliloquies. 

Size, 16mo. Pages, 203. Binding, 
flexible cloth, gilt top. Price, net, 50 
cents, postpaid. 


The Same. Fiexible leather, gilt 
top. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE HEART OF PRAYER. 


By 

Cuartes W. McCormick. 

This isa sympathetic and valuable 
payer study. Its theme is the ad- 
justment of the individual to God 
jn prayer. It will make fora clear 
spprehension the underlying 

yer principles, and will be a very 

ul devotional booklet, and 

shows with distinctness the place 
and power of prayer in the Chris- 
tisn’s life. 

Size, 354x7%{ inches. Pages, 32. t iv 
Binding, paper, gilt top. Price, net. [iis as : 


25 cents, postpaid. Sate 
THE GATE TO THE 
GOSPEL. 


By Eimer Evitsworta 
HeE.Ms. 

Bishop Joseph F. Berry in his 
introduction, says: Preachers 
and people will read this book 
with unmeasured profit, and 
puomesepeerend arenas. 

any a cher could profit- 
ably endl than chapters to his 
people, and among many of our 
people there would begin a real 
revival of real religion. 

Size, 4§x7} inches. 
130, _ Binding, cloth. 
net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


MODERN MESSAGES. 

A high standard of literary excellence is maintained 
throughout the series, and each volume, while distinctly 
“literature,” bears a distinct and needed mossage to the 
men of our time. Beautifully printed on fine deckle-edged 
pepe. and tastefully bound in dark green and gold. 16mo. 

, per volume, net, 25 cents, postpaid. 


The Cool of The Day. 
By A. B. Storms. 

A Fleece of Gold. By 
C. 8. Given. 

The Homing Instinct. 
By Fred Clare Baldwin. 

John Ruskin. By J. S. 
Montgomery. 

Jonathan Edwards. By 
Isaac Crook. 


| 
APlain Man’s Working | ! 
| 


Pages, 
Price, 
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View of Biblical In- 
spiration. By Albert 
J. Lyman. - 

The lumined Face. By William Valentine 
Kelley. 

Temperate Zones. By William Love. 

Wesley and Goethe. By Bishop J. W. 
Bashford. 











MEMORY VERSES FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


()emory VY erses trom the Oi GHestament 


Bear MOt™ tor ¥ gave redeemed Hee 3 have called thee by Mr 
name thou art @line 


When cou passcty through the waters, ¥ will be with thee. and 
through the civers, “hep shall mot cberfise ther whee en walkest 
Through the fre thew shalt not be burned neither shall the Game eindle 
upon ther. 


FOC 3 am the Lord top Gov. he Molp One of Seracl, typ Hadiwar 


loaobh O12 
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(Reduced from origina!). Size of card, 644x334 inches oblong 


The athe of the congpegntion, - > in unison 
partic or @ specific mont e portunity 
was Sauehiod tenmetingele following the —- .- of the 
Psalter at the morning hour of worship. They are ecclesi- 
astical in style, printed on White Linen-finish Wedding 
Bristol in red and black ink. The type used throughout 
is the Priory Text. On each card there are two or three 
quotations from the Old Testament. Twelve cards to a 
set. Each card will be for a month. olders of 
the cards are to recite these verses from the Old Testa- 
ment in concert duri the Sunday morning service 

hese cards will be furnished any of our pastors at 
the rate of $2.50 per hundred sets (twelve cards con- 
stituting a set). 

What could be a finer Christmas present for a church 
than to have its members supplied with these Memory 
Cards? The order should be sent to The Methodist 
Book Concern. 


WITHOUT SOUND OF HAMMER. 


By Epaar L. Vincent. 
Spiritual meditations suggested by 
the biblical account of Solomon's tem- §} 
ple. They are original in conception 
and full of a deep spiritual insight. Pe 
Each part of the building is made to Pie 
8 t and illustrate some vital truth By 
hristianity. The author has a 
large fund of illustrative material from }h3 
which he draws. These illustrations p> 
are of high order. The reading of § 
this book will make for a deeper and &: 
truer Christian living. It unfolds the v7 
verities and vitalities of our faith in > 
an unusually compelling and winsome 
way. 
Size, 18mo (3%x614 inches). Pages, 
135. Binding, cloth. Price, net, 
25 cents, postpaid. 


MORNING PRAYERS FOR HOME 
WORSHIP. 


By Grorce SKENE. 





This book is just what its title 
indicates—a book for family 
worship. The value of home 
worship is acknowledged by 
all Christians, but the ability to 
conduct such a service is fre- 
quently lacking. This volume 
contains a brief Scripture les- 
son, hymn, and prayer for each 
day in the year. The prayers 
are simple, sincere, and de- 
votional. The daily use of 
these services will certainly 
assist in enriching and deycl- 
oping a higher spiritual life in 

home. 


Size, 53x84} inches Pages, vi+373. Binding, 
cloth. Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


SEE NEXT PAGE 





METHODIST POLITY AND POLICY 





A Methodist ought to be interested in Methodism. 
interdenominational breadth that often makes for shallowness. 
fraternal feeling and outlook toward all evangelical faiths the Meth 


There igs 
With g 


should know and appreciate the distinguishing features of his own church, 


That Methodism is changing and making new adjustments i 
Are the changes and adjustments wise and beneficial? 


able. 


METHODISM REDISCOVERING ITSELF. 
With an Introduction by Bishop Luther 
B. Wilson. 


By Apram 8S. Kavanaan. 


This manuscript is the out- 
growth of an address delivered 
by Dr. Kavanagh before the 
New York Preachers’ Meeting. 
That address dealt with the 
lack of real connectionalism in 
matters pertaining particularly 
to Metropolitan Methodism. 
The result of the deliverance 
was the appointment of a com- 
mission of twenty-five and the 
organization of a Methodist 
Federation for the Metropolitan 
District. The book aims to 
show that Methodism's recov- 
ery of her power depends upon 
the acceptance and application 


S uNnquestion. 


Read and see, 


THE ‘ARK OF THE COVENANT. 


By Georce A. Cooxe. 


This book contains: 

A discussion of certain im- 
portant questions affecting 
Methodist history and polity. 

A critique of recent General 
Conference legislation. 

A method for the safeguard- 
ing of the constitution. 

Temperate in tone, straight- 
forward in style, and constru-- 
tive in its suggestion 





THE ARK OF THE COVENAN } 


ORCE & Coong 


of two principles which for some Size, 12mo (5x74 inches) 
time have been overlooked, namely: 1. The Place of Binding, cloth. Pages, vi+174. 
Philanthropic Work in Vital Religion. 2. The Personal Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 
Method in Evangelism. The author has a terse, epigram- 
matic, straightforward style, and drives logically to a 
practical conclusion 
Size, l6mo (414 x67% inches). 
Price, net, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pages, 88. Binding, cloth. 





CRITICAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE 





Criticism is the first step in construction. Before we can build upit 
is often necessary to teardown. Many ‘‘isms’’ are clamoring for attention, 
Many claimants are deceiving the very elect. To understand the weak- 
ness of a false faith is the first step in pointing the way to the true. Ow 
age is prolific in substitutes for the ‘faith once delivered to the saints,” 
It behooves us to know the certainty of the things we believe and the un- 
certainty of much that we are asked to believe. 


A FOURFOLD TEST OF MORMONISM. MODERNISM AND THE VATICAN. 


By Henry C. SHELDON. By Apam J. Lorepprert, D.D. 

Mormonism is not a dead Several works have appeared in English on Modernism, 

issue. While conforming in notably Sabatier’s, but no work has yet appeared which 

some ways to the spirit of the has presented the subject so concisely and in such an in 

age, the real danger of the teresting manner. Doctor Loeppert’s book will be of 

system still persists. This little much service to all ministers and laymen interested in the 

study meets the needs of the intellectual movements of the time, 

hour. The name of the author Size, 5x74 inches. Pages, 324. Finding, cloth, Price, 

is s ouerentne _of ite quality net, $1.25, postpaid. 

and value. It is a keen, crit- 

ical, dispassionate review of THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 

Mormonism, tested by history, 

by criticism of documents, by By 

reason, and by practical results. Pror. D. A. Hares. 


Size, 16mo (414x67% inches). <i 
Pages, 152. Binding, cloth. This is © conetal saty re the 
i ce tpaid. inception, history, and value o 
ee the Gift of Tongues, and includes 


SOCIALISM—Its Strength, Weakness a careful examination and evalu- 
Problems and Future. 


By A.trrep Raymonp Jouns. 

Dr. Johns’s handling of the whole subject is sensible, sane, 
and fair. He defines Socialism, and shows wherein its 
strength and attractiveness lie, and gives a very clear and 
strong analysis of the essential weakness of the present 
socialistic propaganda. 

Size, 34x74 inches. Pages, 75. Binding, cloth. Price, 
net, 50 cents, postpaid. 





to a sane and logical conclusion. 


Size, 4 inches. Pages, 119. 
Rinding, “eleth, Price, net, 50 
cents, postpaid. 


SEE NEXT PAGE 





CRITICAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE 








CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Ses Seed Tas 


SO-CALLED. 


By 


Henry C. Suetpon. 


Sy CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
SO-CALLED ng 
aw wr. Dom 


Pe d 5 


Acritical estimate and appraisal 


this modern cult. 


A keen analy- 
ims of 


gs of the competency and claims 
sddy. 


Mrs. Edd 


Size, 43x6§ inches. Pages, 102. 


Binding, cloth. 
eats, postpaid. 


Price, 


net, 50 


WINNING THE FIGHT AGAINST DRINK. 
By E. L. Eaton, D.D. 


Doctor Faton here supplies the need for a standard book 
@ the Liquor Problem, with enough history of the move- 
ment to point out thie pitfall to young reformers: with 
qough science to explain why alcoho! is not a food, but a 

; with statistics sufficient to demonstrate the ruin 
wag by the liquor traffic; with the Bible teaching 


Size, 5x7} inches, Pages, 344. 
set, $1.00, postpaid. 


Binding, cloth. Price, 


CHRIST AND THE 
DRAMAS OF DOUBT. 
Studies in the Problem of Evil. 
By 
Raps T. FLEweELLING. 


The author discusses the causes 
and the epochs of despair, gives 
graphic portrayal of the attitude 
of the at dramatists—Aschy- 
lus, Job, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
and Ibsen—toward the problem 
under discussion, and concludes 
his studies with a chapter dealing 
with Christ's sglution of the 
worild-old enigma. 


Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


i cHeRist 


=| DRAMAS OF DOUBT | 


RUDOLF EUCKEN’S MESSAGE TO OUR 
AGE. An Appreciation and a Criticism. 
By Henry C. SHELDON. 

A scholarly and sympathetic appreciation and critique of 
Professor Eucken. Such a book is needed at the posse 
moment, when many of our preachers and thoughtiul lay- 
men are reading “Eucken,”’ and it will be a helpful guide 
to a correct understanding of Eucken's philosophic and 
religious attitude. 

Size, 4}x6j inches. 
net, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Pages, 55. Binding, cloth. Price, 





LITERATURE AND LIFE 





True literature is an expression of life. 


Real life will find expression. 


Life cannot be hid. It comes to consciousness in spoken and written 
word. Every expression of true and worthy life is profitable for instruc- 


tion, for inspiration, and for service. 


CHESTERTON, AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. 


By W. T. Scort. 


This is a series of essays of 
very high quality, dealing with 
Chesterton, De Morgan, Tol- 
stoi, Ruskin, General Lee, 
Hawthorne, and George Eliot. 
The work is thoroughly well 
done. It has keen analysis, fine 
discrimination, and a wealth 
of apt similes and metaphors. 
An excellent book. 

Size, 4}x7} inches. 
275. Binding, cloth. 
net, $1.25, postpaid. 


Pages, 
Price, 


THE RIPENING EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. 
By Witu1am VaLentine KELLey. 


In this work, the rich fruitage of wholesome thinking on 
Life's Problems, of fine ethical perception and spiritual 


apprehension of values in things that differ, Dr. Kelley's 
literary culture, his clarity of judgment, inspiration, and 
fine sympathy for all things which mske for the best in 
thought and conduct, find fitting expression. 

Size, crown 8vo. Binding, cloth, gilt top. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


A ONE-SIDED AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By Oscar Kvuns. 


In these we see the 
boy devouring books—good, 
, and indifferent—for the 
sheer joy of reading; the youth 
systematizing and directing his 
reading for intellectual equip- 
ment; and the mature man 
selecting, choosing, and <p | 
daily companions of books an 
authors that feed and develop 
the spirit. 

Size, 12mo (5x7? inches). 
Pages, 236. Binding, cloth, gilt 
top. Price, net, $1.00, post- 
paid, 


Price, net, 
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1018-24 S. Wabash Avenue 
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HOUSE OF GOOD BOOKS 


THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 


NEW YORK 
150 Fifth Avenue 


PITTSBURGH 
105 Fifth Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 
1121 McGee Street 


THE NEAREST ADDRESS 


CINCINNATI 
220 West Fourth Street 
DETROIT 
21 Adams Avenue, East 


SAN FRANCISCO 
5 & 7 City Hall Avenue 





METHODIST POLITY AND POLICY 


A Methodist ought to be interested in Methodism. 





a 
There igs 


interdenominational breadth that often makes for shallowness. With « 
fraternal feeling and outlook toward all evangelical faiths the Methodists 
should know and appreciate the distinguishing features of his own church, 


That Methodism is changing 
able. 


METHODISM REDISCOVERING ITSELF. 


With an Introduction by Bishop Luther 
B. Wilson. 


By ApraM S. Kavanaan. 


This manuscript is the out- 
growth of an address delivered 
by Dr. Kavanagh before the 
New York Preachers’ Meeting. 
That address dealt with the 
lack of real connectionalism in 
matters pertaining particularly 
to Metropolitan Methodism 
The result of the deliverance 
was the appointment of a com- 
mission of twenty-five and the 
organization of a Methodist 
Federation for the Metropolitan 
District. The book aims to 
show that Methodism's recov- 
ery of her power ce pends upon 


and making new adjustments is unquestiop. 


Are the changes and adjustments wise and beneficial? Read and see, 


THE ‘ARK OF THE COVENANT. 


By Georce A. Cooke. 

This book contains: 

A discussion of certain im- 
portant questions affecting 
Methodist history and polity. 

A critique of recent General 
Conference legislation 

A method for the safeguard- 
ing of the constitution. 

Temperate in tone, straight- 
forward in style, and constru~ 
tive in its suggestion 





the acceptance and application 
of two principles which for some Size, 12mo (5x74 inches) 
time have been overlooked, namely: 1. The Place of Binding, cloth. Pages, vi+174. 
Philanthropic Work in Vital Religion. 2. The Personal Price, net, 7§ cents, postpaid. 
Method in Evangelism. The author has a terse, epigram- 
matic, straightforward style, and drives logically to a 
practica) conclusion 
Size, 16mo (4144x674 inches). Pages, 88. Binding, cloth. 
Price, net, 40 cents, postpaid. 


CRITICAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE _ 


Criticism is the first step in construction. Before we can build upit 
is often necessary to tear down. Many ‘‘isms’’ are clamoring for attention, 
Many claimants are deceiving the very elect. To understand the weak- 
ness of a false faith is the first step in pointing the way to the true. Ow 
age is prolific in substitutes for the ‘‘faith once delivered to the saints.” 
It behooves us to know the certainty of the things we believe and the un- 
certainty of much that we are asked to believe. 


A FOURFOLD TEST OF MORMONISM. MODERNISM AND THE VATICAN. 


By Henry C. SHELDON. By Apam J. Loeprert, D.D. 

Mormonism is not a dead Several works have appeared in English on Modernism, 
issue. While conforming in notably Sabatier’s, but no work has yet appeared whic 
some ways to the spirit of the has presented the subject so concisely and in such anit 
age, the real danger of the teresting manner. Doctor mee gk book will be d 
system still persists. This little much service to all ministers and laymen inter sted im the 
study meets the needs of the intellectual movements of the time, 
hour. The name of the author Size, 5x74 inches. Pages, 324. 
is a guarantee of its quality net, $1.25, postpaid. 


and value. It is a keen, crit- 
ical, dispassionate review of THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 
Mormonism, tested by history, 
by criticism of documents, by By 
reason, and by practical results. Pror. D. A. Hayes 
Size, 16mo (444x6% inches). 
This is a careful study of the 


Pages, Binding, cloth. : 
Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. inception, history, and value of 
the Gift of Tongues, and includes 


on anes 
SOCIALISM—Its Strength, Weakness,  °,‘*/*!t! ctamination and evalu- 
Problems and Future. od pay concerning the gift: 
ikewise a study of the manifes- 
By Atrrep RaymMonp Jouns. tation and value of the gift in later 

Dr. Johns’s handling of the whole subject is sensible, sane, 
and fair. He defines Socialism, and shows wherein its 


church history _It is thoughtful 
strength and attractiveness lie, and gives a very clear and 


and candid, and is wrought out 
to a sane and logical conclusion. 

strong analysis of the essential weakness of the present 

socialistic pro 


oe me we a? Pages, 119. 
. nding, th. » net, 

Size, 33x74 inches. Pages, 75. Binding, cloth. Price, : he nected 
net, 50 cents, postpaid. 
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cents, postpaid. 
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CRITICAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE 





CHRISTIAN SCIENCE (ies 
80-CALLED. os ‘ 
By 
Henry C. SHELDON. 


A critical estimate and appraisal 


F {thismodern cult. A keen analy- 


gs of the competency and claims of 
Mrs. Eddy 

Size, 43x65} inches. Pages, 102. 
Binding, cloth Price, net, 50 
eats, postpaid. 


WINNING THE FIGHT AGAINST DRINK. 
By E. L. Eaton, D.D. 


Doctor Faton here supplies the need for a standard book 
on the Liquor Problem, with enough history of the move- 
ment to point out the pitfall to young reformers: with 
epough science to explain why alcohol is not a food, but a 
poison; with statistics sufficient to demonstrate the ruin 
grought by the liquor traffic; with the Bible teaching 
sta 

Size, 5x7} inches, Pages, 344. Binding, cloth. Price, 
net, $1.00, postpaid, 


CHRIST AND THE 
DRAMAS OF DOUBT. 
Studies in the Problem of Evil. 
By 
Rapu T. FLEWELLING. 


The author discusses the causes 
and the epochs of despair, gives 
graphic portrayal! of the attitude 
of the great dramatists—Aschy- 
lus, Job, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
and Ibsen—toward the problem 
under discussion, and concludes 
his studies with a chapter dealing 
with Christ's sglution of the 
world-old enigma. 


Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 

















RUDOLF EUCKEN’S MESSAGE TO OUR 
AGE. An Appreciation and a Criticism. 
By Henry C. SHELDON. 

A scholarly and sympathetic appreciation and critique of 
Professor Eucken. Such a book is needed at the present 
moment, when many of our preachers and thoughtful lay- 
men are reading ““Eucken,”’ and it will be a helpful guide 
to a correct understanding of Eucken's philosophic and 
religious attitude. 

Size, 44x6j inches. Pages, 55. Binding, cloth. Price, 
net, 35 cents, postpaid. 








LITERATURE AND LIFE 





True literature is an expression of life. Real life will find expression. 
Life cannot be hid. It comes to consciousness in spoken and written 
word. Every expression of true and worthy life is profitable for instruc- 


tion, for inspiration, and for service. 


CHESTERTON, AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. 


By W. T. Scort. 


This is a series of essays of 
very high quality, dealing with 
Chesterton, De Morgan, Tol- 
stoi, Ruskin, General Lee, 
Hawthorne, and George Eliot. 
The work is thoroughly well 
done. It has keen analysis, fine 
discrimination, and a wealth 
of apt similes and metaphors. 
An excellent book. 

Size, 4]x74 inches. Pages, 
275. Binding, cloth. Price, 
net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE RIPENING EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. 
By WiLiiaM VALENTINE KELLEY. 


In this work, the rich fruitage of wholesome thinking on 
Life's Problems, of fine ethical perception and spiritual 


apprehension of values in things that differ, Dr. Kelley's 
literary culture, his clarity of judgment, inspiration, and 
fine sympathy for all things which mske for the best in 
thought and conduct, find fitting expression. 

Size, crown Svo. Binding, cloth, gilt top. Price, net, 


$1.50, postpaid. 
A ONE-SIDED AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By Oscar Kvuns. 


In these pages, we see the 
boy devouring books—good, 
bad, and indifferent—for the 
sheer joy of reading; the youth 
systematizing and directing his 
reading for intellectual equip- 
ment; and the mature man 
selecting, choosing, and making 
daily companions of books and 
authors that feed and develop 
the spirit. 

Size, 12mo (5x7? inches). 
Pages, 236. Binding, cloth, gilt 
top. Price, net, $1.00, post- 
paid, 
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BOOK SERVICE 


F you will write us when you 
are in search of the best book 


b= ona special topic we will put 


our exceptional facilitres at your 
disposal. If there is any doubt as 
to the book that should be recom- 
mended, your inquiry will be sub- 
mitted to an expert in the line of 
the investigation you are pursuing 
and our answer based on the latest 
knowledge. This special service 
will be as prompt as possible, con- 
sistent with the result desired, and 


without cost other than the usual 


charge for the book if furnished. 
q@ Write us for all books and supplies 


for the use of pastors, churches, 
Sunday schools and Epworth Leagues. 


@ Any good book will be furnished 
promptly by The House of Good Books. 
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CIALLY SELECTED BIBLES 


JAMES VERSION AND AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 


prices quoted are strictly net, postpaid. For more complete list send for catalogs A and B 


KING JAMES VERSION 
inethyst Black Face 24mo Bible 


cgest type Small Bible Published, with 12 Full Page 
Colored Maps 
Size, 5% x 3% inches 
FI5 Bound in French Morocco, 
divinity circuit, title side 
and back in gold, silk head- 
band and marker, red 
under gold edges. 


Paper Minion Black Face Type 
Edition Preachers’ Reference Bible 


(ear Black Print, Thin, Light and Very Compact 
Size, 77% x 544 inches {2 of an inch in thickness. 
Weighs 15 ounces 
uthorized Version printed on fine India paper. 
r tone is a beautiful pearl white with a firm, 
t finish. 
The leaves separate easily and do not cling to- 
ber in the manner peculiar to other India papers. 
le it is doubly strong and firm in texture, it is 
thin that it bulks only five-eighths of an inch to 
dousand pages, and so very opaque that though 
and clear the print does not show through. 
(idand New Testaments, Marginal References 
iColored Maps. 
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ey over againet th 
andi James and Toe 











No. F1375x Genuine Morocco, divin- 


ity circuit overlapping 
covers, grained leather 
lining, silk sewed, silk head- 
bands and silk marker, red 
corners, red under gold 
edges, with Button Flap. 
Publishers’ Price . $5.25 
Our Special Price 4.00 


No. M242 Minion Reference Bible 


With 31 full page Illustrations, and 25 new instructive 
Outline Maps through the text and 12 
colored Maps 
Pocket size, 4% x 6% inches 
Bound in Smyrna Morocco, sand grain, 
divinity circuit, overlapping covers, silk 
headbands, silk markers, embossed hack- 
bands, round corners, red under gold 
edges. Cover Index stamped in gold on 


inside of front cover. 


Specimen of Type 
a63 And the men that held 7 Jesus 
mocked him, and beat him, 64 And 
they blindfolded him, and asked 


Publishers’ Price 
Our Special Price 

This Bible will please 
pleasure in studying the 
plan. 


AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 
No. M40x Minion Black Faced  Self- 


Pronouncing India Paper Reference Bible 


With blank pages for Manuscript Notes at front and back, 
12 Colored Maps and 25 new instruc- 
tive Outline Maps 

Pocket size, 434 x 7 inches 
Bound in Genuine Morocco, nat- 
ural grain, divinity circuit, over- 
lapping covers, beautiful Persian 
leather lining to edge of cover, em- 
bossed backbands, silk sewed, rd. 
ers., red under gold edges, silk 
headbands and silk marker. Cover 

Index stamped in gold on inside 

of front cover. 


. $1.85 

: $1.45 
those readers who take 
Bible by the reference 


Specimen of Tppe 
you: 
commanded them, so ye shall observe 
to do. 9 Remember what Jé-hd“vaih 
$5.50 
. 4.00 


Publishers’ Price . . 
Our Special Price 


A Bible for a lifetime. The longer you have 
this Bibie the better you will be pleased with it. 
Beautiful, convenient, and practical. Large type. 
Small size. Printed on thin India paper. This 
Bible also has 25 new instructive Outline Maps 
placed through the Bible just where they should be 
to locate and firmly fix in the mind of the reader 
the places mentioned in the sacred text. 
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HE Y OF TH RIENT. 


“ An attractive littie volume of fifty pages or so, in which the distinguished author, wit 
of simplicity, discusses the enlarging significance of the term * Orient,’ and progr paieely reveals the pro 
of its revelation to the scholars of the scientific West. The story covers only Egy Israel, and Babylon; 
as typical cases, omitting Phoenicia, Persia, and other ancient countries.""— Book iden Monthly, 
Size, l6émo (4}4x6}4 inches). Pages, 61. Binding, boards. Price, net, 25 cents, postpaid. 


PROPHECY AND THE PROPHETS. 


‘In clearly headed paragraphs Dr. Eiselen sketches the political situation which gave rise to 
prophet’s work, all that may be known of his personal history, and an analysis of his message. At the ch 
of the book is a set of questions for each chapter, and an index. It is such a book as cou . : 
highest satisfaction with the average college student or an adult Bible class.""—Record of Christien | fe 

Size, crown 8vo (5°¢x8'4 inches). Pages, 331. Binding, cloth. Price, net, 1.50, postpaid. 


THE BEACON LIGHTS OF PROPHECY. ALBERT C. KNUD 


“ This discussion of the history and nature of = hecy includes an interpretation of the message 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Deutero-Isaiah. author gives a very lifelike portrayal 
personalities and makes clear the essential meaning of thes teaching. It is an original! concept ion of t 
sages of these heralds of the coming kingdom, who ‘ believed in the manifestation of Jehovah 
redemption." These lectures present a high standard of scholarship, though they were not prepa 
+ biblical scholar, but primarily for preachers and laymen. It is a valuable volume. 

elescope. 
Size, 12mo (474x7%{ inches). Pages, xii+282. Binding, cloth. Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE LESSON HANDBOOK, 1915. HENRY HM 


A Handy Vest-Pocket Commentary on the International Uniform Lessons for 1915. 

THE LESSON HANDBOOK is intended for Senior and Adult Students 
tors, superintendents, and teachers will find it a convenient and serviceable 
panion for ready reference. Simple, yet adequate, compact yet comprehensive in 
ment, no feature essential to the understanding of the lesson passage, its setting and 
or the application of its teaching to life, has been omitted. It explains the lesson t 
its settings and connections, and points out its outstanding message to modern life 








of Adult Bible Classes will find this the best treatment of the Uniform Lessons for theirs 


Cloth, net, 20 cents. Flexible art leather, colored edges, net, 25 cents. 
Postage, 3 cents additional. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S HELPER, 1 


BY JESSE L. HURLBUT 


Upon each lesson is given a “Foreword,” consisting of the framework 
of time, place, and circumstances of the lesson; and an “Afterword,” which is summing up 
= — ractical and spiritual truth of the lessor n, to be used as a review after the class teach- 
Fhere j is also a blackboard outline, which may stand before the school, suggesting m a 
ie words the great teaching of the lesson. The Graded Lessons are recognized, in brief 
suggestive outlines, which may be used by the teacher or the department superintendent in 
the Intermediate and Junior Grades. The superintendent, by means of the ruled blank 
can keep a record for ready reference of the attendance of officers ond teachers for 

each Sunday of the year. A valuable list of good books for the superintendent and the teacher is also give 

Vest-pocket size. Binding, leather. Price, net, 25 cents, postage, 3 cents. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. An Introduction. 


(IN BIBLE STUDY TEXTBOOK SERIES) BY IRVING G. WOOD AND ELIHU GRANT 
The book is a Student’ s Introduction to the Literature of the Bible. It is designed — cially 

the und uate classes in colleges, and the writers have striven for clearness and simplicit 
arranged that it may be used by classes covering the whole Bible in a year, or by those who wi 

only the great masterpieces of biblical literature. It does not take the place of the Bible for study, but ss 
arranged that the Bible must be used with it. The study of every biblical book calls for the reading of larg 
portions of that book. General chapters, as brief as may be whenever necessary, sum up the literary @ 
religious characteristics of groups of literature, as the Prophets, the Hexateuch, Wisdom. 

Size, crown Svo (5'4x8'4 inches). Maps. Pages, 346. Binding,cloth. Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 
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BESIDE LAKE BEAUTIFUL. 
By BISHOP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE. 


Another typical Quayle 
nature volume, consisting 
of brief, descriptive medita- 
tions about Lake Beautiful, 
where the Bishop has his 
summer home. There are 
pote and philosophy, 
tumor and pathos, quiet 
mysticism and shrewd prac- 
ti.ality, all deftly woven 
into word-picturings sure 
to live in memory. 


Size, 8vo (6x9 inches). 
Copiously illustrated. 
Pages, 240. Binding, cloth, 
gold top oxed Price, 
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{EDWIN A SCHELL} 


Size 
Pages, 84 
Price, 

Special edition 
with 





net, $1.50, postpaid. 


A PILGRIM OF THE INFINITE. 
By WILLIAM V. KELLEY. 


An argument for personal im- 
mortality 
attractive in treatment, 
in its reasoning, and com 
in appeal. A privilege 
into the wonder 
singularly pure and upreaching 
tife 
ing and soul-staying philosophy. 


Beautiful in style, 
cogent 
-lling 
look 
ul depths of a 


A deep draught of refresh- 


*, 12mo (444x744 inches). 
Binding, c.oth 
net, 50 cents, postpaid. 
Limp leather, 
Photogravure Portrait of 


Author. Size, 12mo (4%x7% 
inches). Binding, leather, gold 
top. Price, net, $1.00. 


PORTS AFAR. 


By 
EDWIN A. SCHELL. 


This book consists of ob- 
servations and reflections 
of a man who travels with 
wide-open eyes, and with 
mind alert and retentive. 
His style is vivid, rapid, 
sketchy— his book a lifeiike 
and speaking record. 


Size, 12mo(5x7}4 inches). 
Illustrated Pages, 31: 3. 
Binding, cloth. Price, net, 











$1.35, postpaid 





HOLIDAY BOOKS 
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DOWN THE YEAR. 
By C. DU FAY ROBERTSON. 


A series of nature essays 





of unusual excellence. The 
author sees beneath che sur- 
face, and his understanding 
love of nature makes for 
keenness of physical, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual inter- 
pretation. Rich in imagery 
and delightful in style, the 
reader will find himself en 
rapport with nature and na- 
ture’s deepest me: anings, the 
book is a masterpiece of its 
kind, and will surely appe::! 
to all lovers of the fields 
and skies. 


Size, crown Svo (544x8% 


inches). Six illustrations 
Pages, vi+158. Binding, 
cloth. Decorated, gold top. ‘Y j 
Boxed. Price, net, $1.00, »., 





SILENT NIGHT. Illustrated Christmas 


Booklet. Arranged by 
HAROLD D. SPEAKMAN. 

Something new One of a 
series of three favorite and c!ass- 
ical hymns, printed in booklet 
form and beautifully illustrated 
in color with original drawings 


and decorative designs The 
unusually fine interpretations 
of the artist, with the high 


character of the bookmaker's 
work, make this book uniquc 
and exceedingly attractive 
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Size, 16mo (44%x7% inches) 
Illustrated Pages, 20 Bind- 
ing, paper boards Price, net, 
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25 cents, postpaid. 


THE HOUSE OF LOVE. 
By ELIZABETH CHENEY. 





Doris, the heroine, lives in 
the House of Love the love 
that bears no ill. In this at- 
mospbere she patiently 
suffers *:.dignities and injus- 
tice, fi uaiy coming to her 
own in happiness and love 
With wide variety of inci- 
dent, accurate character an- 
alysis, and a wealth of in- 
teresting detail the book 
will be sure to command 
attention. All lovers of The 
King’s Gold will welcome 


this new book by Mrs. 
Cheney. 
Size, 12mo0(5x7 4 inches). 


ELIZABETH 
,_ CHENEY _ 





Iilust rated. 


Pages, 314 
Price, net, 


Binding, cloth 








$1 .25, postpaid 
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BIBLE STUDY TE XTBOOKS 
ci] In reply to the many iries received conc. 
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NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. READY. Price, Net, $1.50, 
Tt volume is really a “Story of the Beginnings of Christianity,” a study of jig 














life and faith and writings in those first days with special reference to its two 
xo personalities, Jesus and Paul. 
he course is first of all a historical study. Christianity is a great world me 
ligion to-day, the greatest fact in human history, yet it began, humanly speaking, with 
a simple peasant and a little group of followers in an obscure Roman province. 

k answers first of all the questions that surround these facts. Who was this Founder? 
What did he preach? What did he do? How did this little group of Jewish disci 
become a separate organization, a church? What was the faith of that church? W 
was the life? Who was the man that carried that church throughout the empire and 
showed the meaning of that fajth as a universal and spiritual religion? Such questions 
are not only of deep interest, but of vital importance to every college student. 

The book offers a religious study. It is not filled with discussion of dates and 
ancient customs and minor details. It interprets the New Testament as a picture of 
rich and deeply interesting life, a great vital movement of religion so sounetel that it hag 
molded all life and faith since that day. The work offers the best possible introduction 
for young men and women to the understanding of religion, not as opinion and doctrine, 
but as a rich life seen in the movement and action of history and in the person of its 
great heroes—the Master himself and the apostle Paul. These two great personalities are 
made the center of interest and study in their life, their character, their teachings and work, 

The book does not follow the critical method. While it is written frankly frcm the 
modern point of view and assured results of critical study are used, it does not deal 
primarily with critical questions nor obtrude critical processes. It aims to set forth 
positively and reverently the great facts of these writings. 

HARRIS. FRANKLIN RALL, President Iliff School of Theology. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. READY. Price, Net, $1.50. 


HE book will be a Student’s Introduction to the Literature of the Bible. 
It will be designed especially for the use of undergraduate classes in colleges, 
and the writers will strive for clearness and simplicity. 
It will be so arranged that it may be used by classes covering the whole Bible in 
a year, or by those who wish to take only the great masterpieces of Biblical literature, 

It will not take the place of the Bible for study. On the contrary, it will be so ar. 
ranged that the Bible must be used with it. The study of every Biblical book will call 
for the reading of large portions, if not the whole, of that book. In addition, general 
chapters, as brief as may be, will, wherever necessary, sum up the literary and religious 
characteristics of groups of literature, as the Prophets, the Hexateuch, Wisdom. 

The book will endeavor to present the consensus of modern scholarship on Biblical 

uestions, rather than the particular opinions of individuals on special points. Where 
the body of scholarship is notably divided, that fact will be frankly stated. 

The textbook will give such information as may be needed for the intelligent reading 
of the Biblical books, regarding the class of literature to which a book belongs, its origin, 
literary characteristics, historical background, the writer’s purpose, passages not belong- 
ing to the original book, etc. 

The literary study of the Bible involves a study of the religious purpose of the 
writers. Their religious purpose was their literary pu , and their literary purpose 
was their religious purpose. The literary study of the Bible, then, issues of necessity in 
its religious study, in the sense of the study of its original religious meaning. This re- 
ligious meaning will be kept in the foreground of the book. 


IRVING F. WOOD, 
ELIHU GRANT, 





Smith College. 








HOUSE OF GOOD BOOKS 


THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 


NEW YORK: 150 Fifth Avenue CINCINNATI: 220 West Fourth Street 


BOSTON PITTSRURGH DETROIT CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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Save $41.50 THOUSANDS 


Attest to the Utility— 


13 Months To Pay | es and Efficie: 


This month we offer the famous No.3 





Write for Mustrated Circular and Terms 


WM. H. DIETZ, 5° 
20 E. Randolph St., (Dept. K), CHICAGO, 
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THIS IS THE OFFER 


The finest typewriter at the lowest price—on the easiest 
pater ty oe ranteed for life—yours for sign- 
| ceemeeparemted COUPON—Now,. Your lead peneil will 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTINGSYNDICATE 
166-V 62 North Michigan Bivd., Chicago, fl. 
aw-ececenscawceessenseraenem COUPON ---------------—---------- 
TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 

166-¥ 62 North Michigan Blvd., Chieago, I. 


Gentlemen; You may ship me s No. OLIVER on 5 days’ approval. If 1 a 7 
I find it ae mted and satisfactory in every respect, I agree to pay v : 
you 64.00 at end of the five days and $4.90 each month as RV ROLD PNG & ORGAN Ca. 
Tental for the use of the typewriter until $546.00 has been paid, “ee. Ri 
becomes my property, the title remaining in unt en. 236 
to notify you at the end of the 5 te ver St. LGIN, UL. 


Shorviee, TI agree ys oT 
L do not wish to the typewriter and I will pack it an iteab; 
Bevoter tasbrestinnt “2 = 


to your 
GAIT knccicdgegdecicccotdcsere 
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The Precious 


[bolle], Promise Testament 


: toe mont helpful Tertameot published. ts hes 
: promises in Red, It also has a 
PeOMPLETE INDEX to Oe subject and im 

portant word in the New Testament. a 


BEST LEATHER BINDING ONLY 
GLAD TIDINGS PUB. CO., 602 Loreswe Bins, CHICAGDO, ILL. 
rd 


“THE KING OF SONC BOOKS” 
Selling at the rate of nearly half a million a year. 


"MAKE CHRIST KING’ 


ORCHESTRATED 
Baited by PROF, E. 0. EXCELL, DR. W. E. BIEDER 


np ceane, ost best in the 


REGARDLESS OF EXPENSE THE 
EDITORS TRIED TO MAKE THIS 


The Greatest Song Book Ever Published. 
Send 5c for Sampie Copy. 


THE CLAD TIDINGS PUB. CO., 
Lakeside Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


DEEPER EXPERIENCES OF 
FAMOUS CHRISTIANS 


By J. GILCHRIST LAWSON 





JUST PUBLISHED 
Is the greatest book on the 8) filled life. 
382 pages. Twenty-one portraits. 
Cloth, $j paper, 50c. 
GLAD TIDINGS PUB. CO., 
Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 








NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


Messiah's Praise Sample copies of these 
The Divine Stranger >services mailed for exam- 
The Holy One ination for 5 cents. 


THE SONG BOOK 


USED IN THE 


BILLY SUNDAY 


MEETINGS IS 


GREAT REVIVAL 
HYMNS No. TWO 


It is the best gospel song book pub- 
lished in years. The one book that 
supplies every need for Church and 
Sunday School. 

Orchestration arranged for 10 instru- 
ments. A returnable sample copy mailed 
for examination upon request. 

Cash with order price, Cloth, $25; Limp 
$18; Manila, $12.50 per hundred, not prepaid. 

Ask how to obtain our new music at half price. 


THE RODEHEAVER CO. 


710 METHODIST BLDG., - - CHICAGO 
510 LIPPINCOTT BLDG., - - PHILA. 














PASTORS 


i Have You Tried Systematic and Intelligent Advertising? 





READ “Church Publicity 


BY CHRISTIAN F. REISNER, D.D. 


forthe testimony of hundreds of successful church advertisers from every- 
It is just the book you need to give impetus and to sustain church 
@ttendance. The Book News Monthly says of it: 
“A book that is wise in its generation and 
full of wide-awake suggestions.” 

The plans and Suggestions contained in this book have been tried and 
proved valuable by eminent pastors and church workers. Can you afford to 
Pe yourself and your church of its help? 

rite for circular containing several of the many commendations of the 


where. 


book we have received from American experts. 


Sise, crown Bvo (S}4x8inches). Many illustrations. Pages. 432. Binding, cloth. Price, net. $1.50, postpaid. 
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